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A. F. POLLARD, 1869-1948 


I N 1903 the authorities at University College, London, tried an experiment. 

They separated constitutional history from constitutional law and created a 
second professor of history. It was something of an act of faith for both parties 
to the contract. For the college it meant the introduction of a young man of 
thirty-five, at whom the greybeards may well have been inclined to look askance, 
since his acquaintance with students and academic ways could not have been 
very intimate. Behind him was an orthodox Oxford career, a first and prizes, 
nine years of hard work as assistant editor to that great Victorian enterprise, 
the Dictionary of National Biography; some publications, including a little work 
on the Jesuits in Poland, a striking book on England under Protector Somerset and 
a life of Henry FIII, designed to accompany a Goupil volume of Tudor portraits. 
The letterpress, one suspects, competed in the public taste rather unsuccess- 
fully with the beautifully produced pictures, at any rate until some years later, 

when the author was able to reprint his text without the pictures, but in a foim 
which allowed of full references to authorities and an'index. To the new pro- 
fessor all that the College had to offer was a title, and the right to collect whatever 
fees he could from the students, who were not at that time, it would seem, 

troubling the College authorities with any difficulties of accommodation. In his 
first year the young professor had time to think about his problems, and by the 
opening of the 1904 session he was ready to talk about “The University of 

- London and the Study of History’. 

The occasion was not without its appropriate background. In circles where 
men took historical scholarship seriously there was cause for thought. The 
shadows of some of the Victorian giants were moving off the stage: in 1901 
Creighton and Stubbs had gone, next year Acton and Gardiner, in 1903 Lecky, 
in 1904 York Powell and Leslie Stephen. The incomparable Maitland, who 
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had refused the succession to Acton, was a doomed man on sick leave, working 
feverishly but fitfully in the Canary Islands at his beloved Year Books, awaiting 
the summons that would not be long delayed. New figures were moving into 
position. In 1902 Bury had succeeded Acton in the Regius Chair at Cambridge; 
in 1904 C. H. Firth took the corresponding place at Oxford on the death of 
York Powell. More significant, perhaps, was the shape of things to come. In 
1903 the University of Manchester received its charter, and T. F. Tout, who 
had laboured towards that end since his first appointment to the Chair of 
History in the Victoria University there in 1890, was showing that the nucleus 
of a “Manchester School’ of History was beginning to take shape, and already 
had the resources for publishing a volume of Historical Essays. 

The problems before London were very similar to those before Manchester, 
and Pollard like Tout faced them squarely, In his inaugural lecture he spoke 
out boldly, and with remarkable foresight sketched a programme which is the 
inevitable theme of his life work. Roughly speaking, there was at that time no 
such thing as a history school in the University of London, for in the separate 
examination in history for the B.A. Honours the total number of candidates 
who gained a class between 1896 and 1902 was sixteen; sixteen in seven years, 
an average of just over two ayear. What prospects were there of such a school 
ever coming into existence? His answer was clear: by creating a demand for 
historical scholarship, by laying the foundations of an undergraduate school, by 
building upon it a postgraduate school of research which should take advantage 
of the proximity of the numerous national archives, repositories and museums 
housed in London, by strengthening the professoriate and by creating a teaching 
body equipped to undertake this work. From the nature of the available 
resources such a school would be mainly, though not wholly, a school of research 
in English history, offering special opportunities for the encouragement of 
research in military and naval history, the history of London, and the almost 
unworked field of the nineteenth century. Above all, a strong plea was put 
forward that the new school should offer competent instruction in the meaning 
and use of original sources, instruction which up to then English scholars 
either had to pick up as best they could for themselves, or go to the Ecole des 
Chartres at Paris to learn. One last dream, which the lecturer added apologeti- 
cally, almost as an afterthought, was one he considered so fantastic that it could 
hardly fit even into those light speculations: the idea that the University of 
London should have its own University Press. 

This was the dream, and the young man who had expounded it intended 
that it should come true. His work during the next thirty-five years was to be 
devoted to this task: and as we look back upon it now we can see how closely 
he kept to the pattern of his early dream. 

The creation of an enthusiastic undergraduate school was achieved by the 
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thorough organization of historical studies within the university, and bf forging 
close links with members of the teaching. profession in London (largely through 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the Education Officer of the London County 
Council) so that they learned to look to the professor of history at University 
College for stimulating lectures, subsequently collected in Factors in Modern 
History, The History of England, and A Short History of the Great War, and 
courses in historical instruction designed to keep them in touch with recent 
advances in historical scholarship. They were thus inspired to train up their 
own pupils as recruits for the new history school in the University of London. 
These efforts, merging with the steadily mounting interest in history character- 
istic of the early years of the century, encouraged the group with which he was 
in contact to think along bolder lines. As a result in 1906 was launched The 
Historical Association. While this organization wasintended to workin numerous 
branches scattered throughout the country, centres in which professional 
students, teachers of history and amateurs could all share their historical 
enthusiasms, the main co-ordinating work and the responsibility for its growth 
devolved largely upon the enthusiasts in London. Its appeal was national. Its 
first presidents were Professors Firth (1906—10), Tout (1910-12) and Pollard 
(1912-15). Valuable as was the work done by the new organization in its early 
years, its full influence was only achieved after an opportunity presented in 1916, 
whereby the Association was able to take over a private periodical publication 
started in 1912, which was facing financial difficulties owing to the war. On 
Pollard’s initiative the Council of the Association stepped in and History made 
its appearance in April, 1916, as a journal owned and controlled by the Historical 
Association, edited by a board appointed by, and responsible to, the Council, 
with Pollard as editor. He worked in this capacity for six years, until History 
was ensured of success. 

To explain his work for the establishment of higher standards and better 
organization of-historical studies within the University would be to enter into 
the wide and complex story of the domestic policy of the University. Enough 
to say here that he worked in the main through the Board of Studies in History, 
which came into being very largely through his drive, and which he dominated 
as Chairman from 1910-23. The results of his work were seen in the planning 
of the curriculum of the University History School which still retains in essen- 
tials the features of his early model, and in the forward-looking policy which 
made this Board during those years a powerful stimulus to University 
policy. Such work led him inevitably into wider university activities (member 
of Senate 1910-15, member of the Government Commission on the University 
of London 1924-5) whereby he became involved in the thorny and controversial 
problems of the reorganization of the University. 

Of all the plans he had shaped, that which always lay nearest his heart was 
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the project of which he said so much in his first lecture, the construction in the 
University of London of an Institute for Historical Research. His chance came 
after the termination of the Four Years War in 1918. Ambitious plans were 
being discussed for education in the post-war world, and in London in particular 
arose the hopes of realizing a further step in the history of the University of 
London through a centripetal movement towards the Bloomsbury site. Pollard 
timed his plans. In 1920 an appeal was launched on behalf of an Institute of 
Historical Research. As a result £24,000 was obtained (£20,000 of it being 
provided by a personal acquaintance of the Pollard family) for the erection and 
equipment of a temporary hut upon a plot of ground in Malet Street, where 
now a part of the new University buildings stands. The Institute was formally 
opened on 8 July, 1921, and the first use to which it was put was for an Anglo- 
American Historical Conference on 11 July. The next move was into the Senate 
House in 1938, and it was here that it remained until Pollard’s retirement from 
the Directorship. 

The ‘Institute’ was now an accomplished fact. But what was its significance? 
The object of its founder had been to create in London a centre for postgraduate 
study and teaching. But put thus the problem is stated too simply. Let us probe 
a little deeper. In the first place, it should be noticed that the Institute was not 
called “The Pollard Institute’, or ‘An Institute of Tudor Studies’, or some such 
title to indicate that it was a school under one ‘master’. As originally planned 
the Institute had room for as many schools as there were professors ready to 
lead them. As Pollard saw it the Institute ought to be an institute of institutes, . 
or as he might have said a ‘communitas communitatum’: he would never have 
claimed more for himself than that he had, by the exigencies of the situation, 
been singled out to be ‘primus inter pares’. ‘This is what has always distinguished 
the Institute from many continental organizations built around one outstanding 
personality. In the second place, it should be noticed that this was not “The 
London Institute’, or “The British Institute’. The point needs stressing. A 
pleasant quip, not intended to be taken too literally, has been repeated until 
there is some danger of it becoming a myth. It was to the effect that Pollard 
thought that historical research could only be done in London, and that ulti- 
mately the Institute, like the lean kine of Joseph’s dream, would swallow up all 
its fellows. Such a statement could only have been made in jest. No one had a 
greater admiration for research work being done elsewhere in England than 
Pollard had. While it is true that he thought the accidents of topography gave 
London many advantages over other places for historical research he claimed 
no monopoly for the metropolis. He wished to see there a centre of research in 
` two senses of the word: first, as a training school for London University post- 
graduate students, and secondly, as a meeting place where students and teachers 
from other universities, inevitably drawn to London for work in its rich archives 
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could find hospitality and contact with fellow students without losing their own 
identity as members of other foundations. This double function of the Institute 
was stressed from the beginning, it was responsible for the emphasis placed 
on Anglo-American and international relations, for the schemes of co-opera- 
tion with other universities and the consistent policy that there should be 
on its governing body a generous representation of historians from other 
British universities. It was a wise policy and the response to it brought many 
benefits. Representatives from other places have given enthusiastic and valuable 
service. 

The characteristic-feature of the Institute has been the seminar. Here again 
Pollard’s choice was deliberate and wise. Rejecting continental ideas—particu- 
larly those which concentrated on joint publication of work through the industry 
of students and the reputation of the professors—he preferred a system of 
independent individual student work guided by personal supervision under a 
teacher, with a weekly seminar at which students and teachers discussed common 
problems arising from their work. Such a system he had established at Uni- 
versity College as soon as he began to gather advanced students around him. 
He strengthened it by another group meeting which came into being during 
the Four Years War, and which, because of the time of its meeting, first at 
University College and later at the Institute, became known as his Thursday 
evening Conference. The problems discussed at this informal after-dinner 
meeting were unrestricted in scope, but they usually tended to centre on ques- 
tions relating to parliamentary and Tudor history. Equally true of these 
meetings as of the students’ seminars may be—it has sometimes been suggested 
—the criticism that they succeed according to the interest and effort the indi- 
vidual brings to the meeting. They can be stimulating and of great advantage; 
they can be very dull. Much depends on the spirit of the group, and the genius 
of the leader. It should be emphasised that this type of seminar has the merit 
of flexibility. The whole point of the scheme is its adaptability, and one of the 
surest lines of development.for the future will undoubtedly be the discovery 
of new seminar methods, by experiments similar to those which have already 
been a feature of the Institute since its inception. 

Other Institute enterprises’ such as the creation of an adequate working 
library of source materials, schemes for the collection, classification, and pre- 
servation of corrigenda for possible supplements of such works as the Dictionary 
of National Biography and the New English Dictionary, and undertakings such 
as the completion of the Victoria County History, were largely inspired by the 
Director. They are familiar to all who have a knowledge of Institute policy and 
practice. But it would be an incomplete account of Institute activities in its 
early years if no mention were made of one other venture. In 1922 Pollard 
carried his plans a step further by editing the first number of the Bulletin of the 
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Institute of Historical Research, a periodical designed as a medium for the publica- 
tion of work done by members of the Institute, and for dealing with problems 
connected with the materials and technique of historical research. 

If first place has been given to Pollard’s constructive work as an organizer 
and administrator, it is because some of the plans he achieved have had, and 
will probably continue for some time to have, a far reaching influence upon 
historical studies in London. It would, however, be a serious error to exaggerate 
his administrative work at the expense of his reputation as a historian. Here, 
too, the impression he has left is considerable. In a summary estimate of this 
side of his work some things need only be stated to be accepted without much 
question. In all he wrote the style revealed the man: pithy, alert, epigrammatic, 
antithetical, with now and again that flavouring of biblical quotation and para- 
phrase which hint at his Victorian background. It was as forthright as he was 
himself, and just as irrepressible. In his most productive years, when he was 
a regular contributor to the Times Literary Supplement, his writings were but 
thinly veiled by anonymity, and week by week it was a favourite game for his 
juniors to see who first could spot A. F. P.’s article. There can be no question, 
too, of the high standard he set himself—and expected of others—in technique, 
scholarship, control of the facts and the sources of sixteenth century history. 
As a master of Tudor history he had no rival among his contemporaries, and 
even when the great scholars who were his seniors and masters in this chosen 
field are recalled, it may well be thought that he is worthy of a place beside the 
best of them. All these things can be said without much fear of challenge: but 
what is really interesting in his career as a, historian is his steady development. 
That can only be fully appreciated if we take into account the play of several 
influences upon him. 

First, should be remembered the greatest of them all, those nine years spent 
in the office of the ‘D.N.B.’ They were years of strenuous labour, with strict 
office rules—three hours each morning at the Museum, four each afternoon at 
the office, with proof reading at home in the evenings when required—and they 
must have done much to inculcate in him. the meticulous attention to detail; the 
finished technique, the strict accuracy, so characteristic of his scholarship. But 
they did more. It was his work for the Dictionary which made him first and 
foremost a biographer, and the allocation to him of so many sixteenth century 
‘lives’ dictated his unique mastery of Tudor family history, gave him his con- 
summate knowledge of the sources for the period and determined his consistent 
approach to history through the human element. There was another factor 
which helped. Of the numerous editions of sixteenth century source material 
which appeared in the nineteenth century one great enterprise eclipsed all others. 
The Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII was begun in 1862. Between 
then and 1910 twenty-one volumes in thirty-three parts appeared at brief 
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intervals. Several of these volumes he'was able to study and review at the time 
of publication. They opened up for him an amazing treasury of printed material 
such as is available for no other period of our history. There was a third factor 
which had much to do with his development as a historian. This was his appoint- 
ment to the Chair of Constitutional History at University College, and to the 
All Souls Fellowship which he held from 1 908-19 on condition that he pursued 
researches suggested by Maitland. Here was the stimulus which took him into 
the realm of institutions rather than that of men, and in especial to the history 
of parliament. He was mainly occupied in this field from 1908 until the publica- 
tion in 1920 of The Evolution of Parliament. 

This book is, perhaps, the best known of his works, but it is not the one on 
which a final judgment of his historical writing should be made. For that we 
should go to his narrative history, the Political History of England, the Tudor 
biographies and his constitutional studies, many of them scattered through the 
pages of the English Historical Review and the Bulletin. Nevertheless, The 
Evolution of Parliament is important for several reasons. In his studies of the 
Tudor parliament he was tempted outside his sixteenth century enclosure into 
the opensfields which medievalists rightly regarded as their own. His excuse 
for the trespass was that he could not understand the Tudor constitution without 
seeking answers to preliminary problems which had not been solved and 
‘historical curiosity combined with an academic interest in politics to expand an 
introduction to the constitutional history of the Tudor period into an essay on 
the place of parliament in the past, the present, and the future of the English 
state.’ He took good guides for his journey, and in many of his arguments he was 
only treading in the footprints of Maitland and Mcllwain. He was, admittedly, 
more provocative than they had been, his challenge to many nineteenth century 
assertions based on Stubbs were arresting, and there were those who felt they 
could not be allowed to pass. So his.trespass resulted in many writs of novel 
disseisin against him. Therein lies the importance of his book. It stimulated 
others to research, and the measure of its significance is the number of articles 
` and books in which his theories have since been argued, tested, approved or 
refuted. l 

It would seem, too, that The Evolution of Parliament was an important land- 
mark in his own historical development. The book appeared after the Four 
Years War. The scene had changed with startling rapidity since 1912, when 
he had made a brilliant summary of his historical and political faith in his brief 
History of England, and 1920 when The Evolution of Parliament appeared. And 
in the next four years the tempo increased. The world of his youth was being 
rudely challenged. All that was accepted in Victorian England was in question: 
some of its themes were outmoded—history an art or a science, progress, 
Darwinian evolution, liberalism. The emphasis was on the ‘new’: Lytton 
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Strachey with the ‘new’ biography, others with the ‘new’ history. A lively 
intellect such as Pollard’s was bound to take stock afresh, and for a time there 
were indications that he faltered. In touch as he then was with the young, he 
listened to their questionings. What he heard was not reassuring. There was 
much discussion of Spengler, of Croce, of the philosophy of history. He soon 
made it clear that he was not primarily interested in the philosophy of history, nor 
at his best in discussing it. Some of the novelties he neither fully understood 
nor approved. Revealing was his reaction to some of the claims that were being 
made in this field: history for the historian ‘is based on other foundations 
than the embarrassed and transient phantasies of philosophy’. Other lines of 
approach seemed more promising. There was sociology with its emphasis 
upon the group. But this, too, so far as he understood its assumptions, claims 
and methods, failed to satisfy him. He did not go far in considering the new 
questions it raised, for the biographer in him could only see men as men, not 
men as Man. For a while he fell back on what had always interested him, 
the principles of historical criticism. He played with technical problems that 
came perilously near to sprouting into idiosyncrasies, such as his rather 
fruitless efforts to get some kind of logic into the use of capital letters, and his 
obsession with the vexed question of inverted commas ‘called inelegantly 
“quotes”.’ There were friends and critics who wondered. And then he found 
himself. 

He was appointed Ford Lecturer in the University of Oxford for 1928. 
In searching for a subject he hesitated. At one time it seemed almost settled 
that it was to be- ‘The Royal Prerogative in the Sixteenth Century’. Then the 
old training and a fresh enthusiasm reasserted themselves. The lectures and the 
subsequent book should be on Wolsey. Here the fruits of his studies in biography 
and constitutional history found full play. He was back amongst old familiar 
things and thoughts. In 1919 he had written 


€... there is all the difference in the world between the way in which things happen and 
the way in which they are recorded: and when we have all our documents collected, collated, 
sifted, and arranged we still need the intuition and imagination to discover behind the parch- 
ment the play of human minds. For in all ages the most valid and intimate decisions are reached 
by unrecorded discussions and arranged by word of mouth, and even the spoken word often 
conceals the real intention. The sense of how things happen and what men mean is the 
supreme qualification of the historian.’ 


He had it in abundance, and in the Wolsey he used it to the full. The last, 
and best, of the trilogy which had been preceded by his Henry VIII and his 
Cranmer took its place as a masterly interpretation of a man against the back- 
ground of the institutions and movements of his age. 

After this there was no more hesitation. The constitutional history of the 
sixteenth century was to be the scene of his later labours. But the doubtings 
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had not been wholly in vain. One tantalizing glimpse of what might have been 
he revealed when he drew the curtain aside for a moment before the Anglo- 
American Historical Conference in 1936. Ina sparkling paper on the ‘Reforma- 
tion Parliament as a Matrimonial Agency’ he tried to formulate one or two of 
the questions he thought the social historian should ask. Out of historical 
materials which, he boasted, were as sober and sombre as even the most dry-as- 
dust could approve, he sought to explain the ‘human nature in history which 
man did not plan and the parchment school of history is only too apt to ignore, 
and the effects upon man of a changing environment which itself was unde- 
signed.’ That he was. continuing his researches into the Reformation Parlia- 
ment is known: whether any part of the work was put into shape for publication 
only those in charge of his papers will be able to judge. 

Even at the Institute a generation of students has grown up to whom Pollard 
is but a name. It is incumbent upon those who knew him to give some impres- 
sion of his personality. For one of them, at any rate, that is not easy. A personal 
impression cannot do much. This one dates from the time when he was in his 
prime, when public recognition was coming to him, when most of his plans 
were well on the way to completion. Perhaps this was fortunate: there were 
some who said that he had mellowed greatly in success. To one young student, 
who came to him a stranger from another university he was consistently a kind 
and wise friend. Work with him was at all times an exhilarating experience. 
What seemed to be an unimportant phrase one let slip would be taken up to 
set him off on a train of original speculation, or would lead to some helpful 
solution of a problem such as one would have given much to claim for oneself. 
In conversation he could be witty, playful, on occasion caustic, in argument 
pertinacious, sometimes mischievously obstinate in maintaining what he himself 
was half convinced was a wrong opinion, just in order to hear what kind of a 
case could be made on the other side. There are memories, too, of lighter 
moods, vacation days, the gathering of friends, light hearted bantering and fun, 
but with problems of the Institute, and politics and history never very far away, 
and then as always the regular daily disciplined seclusion for perusal of the 
Times, and reflection, and study. Not that he was always urbane. He was more 
highly strung than was sometimes realized by those opposed to him in con- 
troversy, and he often sounded more severe than he himself realized or wished 
to be. He had his dislikes and aversions, and he was too sure of himself to 
worry over-much if he revealed them openly. He did not resent opposition 
providing it was based on honest conviction. What he loathed was intellectual 
dishonesty, shoddy scholarship, inaccuracy, and these he would condemn in no 
uncertain words, whether he found them in a young student or in one of estab- 
lished repute. He was a great individualist, and he respected those who were 
not afraid to stand their ground. 
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PRIVY COUNCIL MINUTES NEWLY 
TRANSFERRED TO THE” PUBLIC 
_RECORD OFFICE 


To the three classes of Privy Council records already in the custody of the 
Public Record Office there were added in 1947 forty-five additional volumes. 
These new: accessions have been arranged in three classes: Minutes (P.C. 4), 
Plantation Books (P.C. 5) and Miscellaneous Books (P.C. 6). This article is con- 
cerned virtually with the first class only. 

Though the Minutes, twenty-seven volumes in all, can be conveniently 
_classified together, they are not in fact homogeneous. In the first place they 
differ from one another in their physical make-up. The first five volumes 
(1670-1795) consist of gatherings of unbound ‘sections’; the remaining volumes 
are entry-books. The documents are also dissimilar in their method of compila- 
tion. The first part of Volume 1, i.e. so much of it as is earlier in date than 1749, 
consists of rough notes evidently taken during the actual sessions of the Council. 
The remainder of the volume and the whole of volumes 2 to 16 consist of fair 
minutes, carefully and even formally drafted and obviously written up outside 
the Council chamber. The rest of the volumes, running from 1826 to 1928, 
though, like the preceding category, a more or less formal or final record 
intended for preservation, have been prepared with less obvious care. . They 
show signs of being the basic record of the Council’s activities. 

The series is unfortunately very imperfect. For the seventeenth century, 
the period when (as will be shown) the records would prove to be of most use, 
there are, amongst the archives of the Council itself, minutes for only fifteen 
months.? Nor is the position much improved when the eighteenth century is 
entered. Thus there are no minutes at all between July 1709 and May 1720, 
between December 1728 and November 1735, and between March 1738 and 
September 1749. More than this, there is only one year before 1766 in respect 
of which there are minutes for more than four months. Completeness is only 
approached in 1768, but thenceforth it increases. ‘Thus there are minutes for six 

1 In 1946 the Privy Council group consisted of Unbound Papers (P.C. 1), Registers (P.C. 2) and 
Sheriffs’ Rolls (P.C. 3). 

2 Two months of 1670, two months of 1671, six months of 1694 and five months of 1695. 

3 This is in 1752. 
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months of 1768+70 and of 1777-8, for seven months of 1771-3, for nine 
months of 1773-4 and 1776 and for eleven months of 1779. From 1780 to 
1794 there is a complete set for every year. Yet these minutes of the later 
eighteenth century do not follow one another in the same volume in the order of 
the calendar; they are scattered through two, three or four volumes. 

So far as the later years of the century are concerned there is a simple ex- 
planation for this discontinuity. From the early seventeenth century (and 
perhaps before) until 1808, there were four Clerks of the Council, each of whom, 
theoretically and for long practically, was in attendance for four months of the 
year only. The clerks’ ‘months of waiting’, as they were often called, were not 
consecutive, but recurred every fourth month. The first Clerk attended in 
January, May and September, the second in February, June and October, and 
so on. During his term of waiting the Clerk kept the minutes of the Council 
and of some if not all of its Committees and supervised the Under-clerks or 
Secretaries (his subordinates) in writing up the Orders. In fact for the period 
up to 1795 the Minutes form a record rather of certain of the Clerks of the 
Council than of the Council as an institution. From 1720 the names of the 
Clerks are found on the first pages of their respective Minutes.? 

Until about 1750 the minutes are usually foul; they are private memoranda. 
Each item of business is briefly and informally recorded without studied regard 
for syntax or clarity of expression. The proceedings of a single day are not 
always noted in a single hand. This suggests that the original minute was taken 
by some lowly officer and afterwards corrected and expanded by his superior. 
Or perhaps on some occasions the Clerk of the Council began to take a note and 
was then excluded; whereupon a Privy Councillor took his place and continued 
the record—a situation which we know could arise.2 In the margin against 
many of the entries are crosses or other marks indicating that the minutes were 
used as an outline from which Orders and Letters were drafted and that each 
item was ticked off as soon as it had been disposed of. 

What is the relation between these memoranda and the Register of the 
Council in the period before circa 1750, i.e. while the minutes are still an entirely 
informal record? 

The Privy Council of the early years of Charles II has been aptly described 


1 In 1798 only two of the four clerks were effective. Sir Robert Walpole had been excused 
attendance since his mission to Portugal began in 1772. William Fawkener had been for some time 
sick. T'he remaining clerks discharged the duties of their absent colleagues and drew ‘the aggregate 
amount due to all four clerks’. The Select Committee on Finance recommended that the Clerks’ 
establishment be reduced to two. This was done by Order in Council 6 April 1808. (25th Report 
of Select Committee on Finance [Sess. Papers, H. of C., 1803 xiii] p. 186; P.C. 2/176). The Imperial 
Calendar for 1811 shows only two clerks. 

a The ‘section’ beginning May 1720 is inscribed: ‘Mr. Hales Minutes for the months of January, 
May and September.’ ‘The ‘section’ for 1694—5 is headed: “The Council Minute Book.’ (P.C. 4/1). 

3 E.R. Turner, The Privy Council (Baltimore, 1928), ii. 59. 
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as ‘a great clearing house of government’! It was the forum, though not the 
sole one, for debating questions of high policy—strategy, foreign relations, the 
management of Ireland and the Plantations, internal security. It was also the 
channel through which numbers of smaller administrative questions passed. 
It received petitions and referred them to the responsible authority. In theory, 
if not always in practice, it considered Bills before enactment. It advised the 
Sovereign whether treaties should be ratified or no.* These duties, small and 
great, were at first effectively discharged. As time went on, however, and 
particularly after the Revolution of 1689, the real powers of the Council waned 
in the face of competition from individual Ministers and new Conciliar bodies. 
Yet even after the Revolution and well into the eighteenth century the Council 
continued to meet frequently and to entertain, if only perfunctorily, a wide 
variety of business. In a formal sense there seems to have been little to dis- 
tinguish the Council of 1670 from the Council of 1700 and the records reflect 
this similarity. 

The concrete decisions of the Council took the form of Orders (otherwise 
called Acts) and Letters, all of which are entered in the Registers. Plainly, how- 
ever, a body with such miscellaneous powers dealt with much that did not require, 
initially at any rate, the formulation of such documents. It follows, therefore, 
that the Registers are an incomplete guide to the business of the Council at 
this time. For a full picture of that business we must go to the Minutes. 

That such Minutes existed, both for this and an earlier time, has long been 
known. There are collections of them in the British Museum and in private 
hands. It had not previously been suspected, however, that any survived in the 
Council Office ;+ nor have Minutes and Registers ever been studied in con- 
junction. 

A parallel study of the Register and the Minutes for any lengthy period 
would be beyond the scope of this article. Some conclusions as to the relationship 
of the two series may, however, be drawn by examining side by side the account 
which each affords of the proceedings of the Council on a number of sample 
days. According to the Minutes eight items of business came before the Council 
on 10 August 1670. Only six of these are noted in the Register for that day. 


1 D. Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II (Oxford, 1934), i. 190. 

For the most recent account of the Council at this time see M. A. Thomson, 4 Constitutional 
History of England (1938), pp. 103 sg. I gladly acknowledge its author’s kindness in reading this 
article in draft and making suggestions for its improvement. : 

3 E.g. MSS. Stowe 489 (1661-70), Egerton 2555 (1661), Add. 37820 (1661-7). ‘The form of 
these minutes and of those in P.C. 4/1 is identical. For the whole subject reference may be made to 
E. R. Adair, The Sources for the History of the Council (Helps for Students of History No. 51, 1924), 

. 12, 13. . 
ie 4 Nothing corresponding to these early Minutes can be found in the returns made by the Clerk 
.. of the Council to the Royal [Pollock] Commission on Public Records of 1910. 
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Thus it is only from the Minutes that we learn that an Order concerning the 
Earl of Carberry, made on the last Council day (5 August), was read and ap- 
proved. The Register for 5 August shows that certain persons had petitioned 
against the conduct of Lord Carberry and that their complaints had been dis- 
missed. The business had evidently been disposed of on that day but no doubt 
it was felt desirable that the precise form of words used in the Order should be 
approved. Some official must, therefore, have drafted the Order in the interval 
between the two meetings and read it over at the second. The other items of the 
same day’s business not represented in the Register are also of a formal charac- 
ter. They show that the Council agreed that the charters of certain corporations 
in Ireland should be renewed and that it heard a report from the Committee on 
Irish Affairs. 

The minutes for 12 August 1670 refer to five items not in the Register. A 
treaty between England and Spain relating to America was read, approved, 
ordered to be ratified and sent away. ‘Mr. Surveyor’ (i.e. Christopher Wren) 
was directed to ‘pull down the house in Southwark tomorrow’; the case of 
Gookin and the Governor of Maryland was heard and dismissed; Lord Anglesey 
presented a report upon several quit-rents; a report concerning one Margaret 
Butler was read. Of the business on 5 April 1671 the following items appear 
only in the Minutes: Lord Orrery, the Customers and the new farmers were 
to be asked to state by the next Council what they had heard from Ireland of 
‘the Plagues’ being at Limerick; the King approved of the agreement that had 
been reached between the Lord Mayor and the Lord Chief Justice over the late 
difference ‘about the committee of Wiliam Coles’; the petition of several 
adventurers was referred to the Irish Committee. The Minutes alone show that 
Prince Rupert was in attendance this day. 

Let us now turn to the activities of the Council after the Revolution. The 
Minutes show that on 6 April 1693 the Council entertained twenty-seven items 
of business. In the Register, however, there are only sixteen items. Fifteen of 
these correspond with entries in the Minutes. The sixteenth is the copy of a 
letter to the Treasury craving an allowance for the Clerks’ Secretaries. Of the 
remaining items seven are petitions and five are reports. Three of the petitions 
were referred to others for an opinion; on three of them action was deferred; 
and on a fourth there is no evidence that any conclusion was reached. On two 
of the reports no proceedings seem to have been taken—perhaps because that 
was the advice tendered; while one was ordered to be laid before the Queen 
and another before the Queen in Cabinet Council. The fifth was a report from 
the Attorney General on which the Council ordered that ‘the parties’ should 
attend the Board and state why they did not pursue ‘the business’. The Minutes 


1 This and the preceding paragraph are based on a study of the relevant entries in P.C. 2/62 and 
P.C. 4/1. 
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for 25 July 1695 present a somewhat similar picture; there were twelve items 
of business of which only seven occur in the Register. 

It is apparent that the supplementary information that comes from these 
Minutes is not on the whole of much intrinsic importance: certain petitions 
which the Council declined to entertain were received on certain days; certain 
. Committee reports (recorded elsewhere) were read; treaties (whose texts are 
otherwise available) were approved. Some of the matters, of which the Minutes 
are the exclusive evidence, are mere ephemeral memoranda: the reporter will 
note (12 April 1670) the day for the next meeting or (ç April 1671) will com- 
ment that the Council was dissolved without completing its business. To the 
administrative historian, however, the Minutes are illuminating; for they show 
him (at least on all occasions when the Clerk was in attendance) precisely what 
the Council did from day to day. 

It has been said that though the Council continued to keep a steady finger 
on the pulse of government even after the Revolution it tended to devolve the 
execution of its functions upon others. In pursuance of this it worked increas- 
ingly through committees and a record of one of these bodies? has come to 
Chancery Lane simultaneously with the series of Council minute books. This 
record is the register of the Committee of Irish Affairs, set up by Order in 
Council in February 1689, at the first meeting of the Council under William 
and Mary. The Committee was evidently a powerful body, coequal with the 
Council itself and not a sub-committee reporting to the full Council. It handled 
matters of detail as well as major issues. Circumstances in Ireland at the time 
no doubt demanded prompt and forceful action. The register of this committee 
runs from 14 February 1689 to 25 September 1691. It is a fair entry book 
bearing a tolerably close outward resemblance to the Register itself. To the 
general historian it will doubtless be more valuable than any other of these new 
accessions. 

As the eighteenth century proceeds the Council’s functions as a general 
supervisor decreased. It follows that the business that comes before the Council 
tends to coincide with the business entered in the Registers. Thus the record of 
the proceedings for 15 July 1708 is the same in both Register and Minutes; that 
for 11 July and 18 July differs only to the extent that there is in each case one 
entry in the Minutes which is not represented in the Register; and for 26 Sep- 
tember 1721 the Register contains one entry not in the Minutes and the Minutes 
one entry not in the Register. Such discrepancies, however, are apt to be quite 
interesting. Thus on 11 July 1708 the Solicitor General was ordered to prepare 
a proclamation for a thanksgiving for delivery from invasion in Scotland and 
for the victory near Oudenarde. These proclamations do not turn up in the 


1 This paragraph is based on a study of the relevant entries in P.C. 2/75 and P.C. 4/1. 
2 P.C. 6/2. 
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Register until 18 and 20 July respectively, when they were read at the Board. 
On 26 September a letter from the agent for the Dover packet boats, with an 
ordinance published at Calais about contagion, was read. The documents were 
referred to the law officers who were to draft proclamations obliging all travellers 
from France and northward of Biscay to bring bills of health or else to perform 
quarantine. The law officers rose to the obvious urgency of the occasion and an 
Order was promulgated on the very next day at a meeting of the Council pre- 
sumably summoned ad hoc. The proclamation which was to accompany it, 
however, was not ready; for at the sitting at which the Order was made the 
Attorney General was instructed to draft it. 

These details show that the Council, even if contracted in its scope, was 
still a genuinely deliberative body, not meeting merely to ratify what had been 
elsewhere concluded but capable of initiative and independent action. Such a 
conclusion could hardly be arrived at by studying the Register alone. Nor did 
the Council proceed wholly by formal means. In the summer of 1708 the 
Middlesex justices waited upon the Queen to learn whether those Papists in 
their district who ‘upon occasion of the late attempt on Scotland’ had been 
bound over to appear could be discharged from their recognizances. Lists of 
Papists had been collected by the Council earlier in the year and transmitted 
to Lord Sunderland, Secretary of State, by Orders of 1 April and 20 May.? 
It was not, however, the Secretary of State but the Lords of the Council who 
on 18 July gave instructions that the Clerk in waiting should direct the justices 
orally to discharge these Papists. Plainly the Council wished to avoid fuss and 
therefore refrained from making an Order. Consequently there is no entry 
about this incident in the Register, but only in the Minutes. 

As the eighteenth century wears on the Minutes become increasingly 
formal until in the end they merely epitomize, in language which is itself stereo- 
typed, the entries in the Registers. From the middle of the century until its 
last decade each series normally gives the same account of business done. Thus 
the Minute Book and Register versions of the proceedings for 3, 14, 17, 23, 
29 and 31 October 1754, for 13 June 1766, for 1 July 1772 and for 26 January 
1786 are substantially identical—an observation which suggests that little 
came before the Council at this time which did not result in a formal Order 
or Letter. There are still, however, some instances of dissimilarity. Thus 
the Minutes and Register for 14 October 1756 and for 27 January 1786 
show differences in the attendance lists and meeting places; according to the 
register the latter meeting was at St. James’ and George III attended, whilst 
according to the Minutes it was held in the Council Chamber, Whitehall, 


1 This paragraph is based on a stidy of the relevant entries in P.C. 2/87 and P.C. 4/r. 
2 State papers, Domestic, Anne (S.P. 34) Bundle 26. 
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and the King was absent! In the Register for 20 January 1786 there is an 
item of business which is not in the Minutes; on 24 October 1765 the position 
is reversed.? 

By the time that the middle of the century has been reached the bound 
Minutes among the Council’s archives are paralleled by similar sets of formal 
Minutes in the Unbound Papers of the Council and in the State Papers, Domestic. 
Sometimes minutes of a day’s proceedings are to be found in more than one 
of these places. The reason for this multiplicity may be as follows. If, as is 
evidently the case, the Council had by this time become largely a rubber-stamp 
it would have been possible to work out its agenda and even to draft its Orders 
in advance of its meetings. There would, therefore, have been no occasion for 
the Clerks or Secretaries to take notes at the table. Working from the lists of 
business, of which there are loose specimens in the State Papers and (for a later 
date) bouhd sets in the Council Office in the form of List Books,’ and from the 
draft Orders the business of the day could have been got through smoothly and 
rapidly. When Their Lordships had dispersed, the Clerks could have settled 
down to engross the Orders and copy them into the Register. May they not 
` also, for the benefit of the Secretaries of State and perhaps the Sovereign, have 
prepared a brief extract of each Order in the form of Minutes? If so the 
presence of such Minutes in the State Papers is accounted for. The copies in 
the Council’s archives would have been the official copies. There is only one 
unsatisfactory feature in this explanation: the surviving versions are not always 
uniform. Thus the Minutes for 3 May 1750 preserved in the State Papers 
contain one item more than the version in the Council Minute Book. The State 
Papers version of the proceedings on 31 May in the same year not only contains 
items not in the Minutes but (unlike the Minutes) gives a long list of Councillors 
in attendance and fuller information than the Minutes about conclusions 
reached. On the other hand the State Paper Minutes of 26 October 1752 are 
shorter by one item than those in the Minute Book.’ 

In August 1795 the ‘sections’ of monthly minutes are replaced bya series of 
entry books. ‘These are in a fair hand and must have been written up from 
rough notes. Thecopying is sometimes careless. Thus in the book for 1795 there 
is an entry dated 1797.6 The form of this error strongly suggests that the book 


1 Of course there may have been two separate meetings ; but if so the same business was transacted 
at both. 

2 This paragraph is based upon a study of the relevant entries in P.C. 2, vols. 105 (1754), III 
(1766), 116 (1772) and 131 (1786) and in P.C. 4, vols. 1 (1754, 1772), 2 (1766) and 4 (1786). 

3 Appendices to the Royal [Pollock] Commission on the Public Records, vol. il, pt. 2 (1914) [Cd. 755], 
p. 50 a. 

4 'The Minutes of 30 June 1752 are marked ‘sent to the Duke of Newcastle 3 July 1752”. State 
Papers, Domestic, Various (S.P. 45) Bundle 5. 

5 ‘The State Paper Minutes are in S.P. 45/5, the Council Minutes in P.C. 4/1. 

8 26 October. 
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was faircopied in the latter year. From 1798 the books are indexed. The series 
runs to July 1808, though the volumes for 1797, 1801 and 1804 are missing. 

Nothing has yet been discovered to account for this change in the character 
of the Minutes in 1795. It is known, however, that with the opening of the 
French Wars in February 1793 the Council acquired a new sphere of activity 
as the regulator of blockade and guardian of the nation’s food. The Council 
Office, by contemporary standards, must have been a busy place at this time, , 
the ‘great and laborious services’ of Privy Councillors being favourably com- 
mented upon by the Select Committee on Finance of 1797.2 It may, therefore, 
well have been that some more formal record of proceedings than had formerly 
been made was now deemed essential. Indeed we find that it was considered a 
recognized duty of the Council Office staff not only to enter Orders and other 
proceedings in Council in the Register but also ‘to keep Minute Books of the 
same in the Abstract’? The actual work of keeping the Register and Minute 
Book which had formerly fallen to the Under-Record-Keeper,was entrusted by 
Order in Council, 6 April 1808, to one of the Under-Clerks who was to have 
an extra allowance for his pains.* 

The Minute Book for 1795 records the proceedings of the Council or 
Council in Committee on four occasions in August, two in September, eight in 
October and ten in November. In that year and in 1796 the business was pre- 
ponderantly economic. Reports on the state of the corn supply and petitions 
for the export of commodities in neutral ships were read and disposed of. The 
letters or petitions are carefully abstracted and the tenor of any direction is 
noted. Where the direction was of a positive character a resultant Order in 
Council or Letter will be found in the Register. Where, however, a petition was 
rejected or the Council was not called upon to take any action there is no 
corresponding entry in the Register. 

Before 1799 the original petitions and letters to the Council are more likely 
than not to be among the Unbound Papers. For that period, therefore, the 
Minute Book in principle has value only as a record of the actual business which 
the Council or Council in Committee transacted and perhaps also of the grounds 
on which petitions were rejected. Original petitions and letters dated later than 
1799 are not however yet available for study. Until they are the Minute 
Book is of distinct importance, and it will always remain of use in furnish- 
ing abstracts of any Papers that may have vanished. It shows moreover the 
days on which the petitions (whether rejected or accepted) were actually heard. 


1 For the subject see E. F. Heckscher, The Continental System (Oxford, 1922). 

2 Twenty-Fifth Report of the Select Committee on Finance. (Sessional Papers, H. of C., 1803 
xiii], p. 187. 

3 Ibid., p. 185. 4 P.C. 2/176. 
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These days normally preceded the dates of the resultant Orders in Council 
where such were made. 

The Minute Books for these later years of the French War closely resemble 
those for its earlier years. ‘That is to say the business done is mainly in the field 
of economic warfare. Other business, both small and great, is however recorded, 
as indeed it is in the Register. Amongst these other items may be noted an 
enquiry conducted in February and March 1808 into the fees charged in the 
Office. The proceedings in this enquiry, which are recorded day by day in the 
opening pages of the Minute Book,® ended with the proceedings on 31 March. 
On 4 April an Order is entered in the Register? embodying the recommenda- 
tions evolved in the course of the enquiry. This is a business-like summary 
which gives us all the conclusions that we need. But for the successive stages 
of the enquiry we must go to the Minute Book. 

The Minute Books for 1807and 1808 record two matters which are not to 
be found in the Registers at all. These are enquiries conducted by Their Lord- 
ships into two cases of homicide committed beyond the seas; one by a Spanish 
seaman (Depardo), a member of the crew of a British vessel, at Canton; and 
the other by William Williams, the master of a British merchant ship at Charles- | 
ton, who was alleged to have mortally wounded a United States seaman with a 
pistol ball. The Council’s function in these matters was not to try the 
accused but to determine whether there was, prima facie, a case for trial. By 
long-established custom the Council could enquire into criminal charges and 
commit suspects. The custom was reinforced by Statute. Thus by 33 
Hen. VIII c. 23 the Crown was empowered to issue commissions for the trial - 
of persons examined by the Privy Council on treasons and murders committed 
within or without the realm. So far as treasons were concerned this Act had 
been repealed by 1 & 2 Philip and Mary c. 10. Murders, however, remained, 
and the procedure had quite recently been extended to manslaughter by 43 
Geo. III c. 11.6 This shows that the Statute of Henry VIII’s time was not a 
dead letter. Indeed the Law Officers actually advised that in no other way 
could proceedings against Williams be instituted. In Depardo’s case the Privy 
Council seems not to have taken expert opinion but to have made up its own 
mind that the prisoner should be tried for manslaughter under the Act of 


1 P.C. 4/16 shows that certain Orders that were agreed to in principle on r4 January 1808 were 
dated 16 January. 

2 P.C. 4/16. 

3 P.C. 2/176. 

4 P.C. 4/15 ff. 185, 354 (Canton); ibid. f. 767 and P.C. 4/16 f. 248 (Charleston). 

5 Sir J. F. Stephen, 4 History of the Criminal Law in England (1883), i. 183. 

€ John Adolphus, The Political State of th British Empire, vol. ii (1818) p. 12; Stephen, op. 
cit., ii. 15. 
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George III. In both these matters, as can be seen, the Council acted as a kind 
of grand jury.t 

If, as may be assumed, the Council Minute Book was the only place for 
recording such odd pieces of business one reason for keeping that elaborate 
record is suggested. The reasons are otherwise not apparent. Business which 
resulted in Orders was entered in the Register. Business which did not re- 
mained on record in the form of original documents endorsed with a decision. 
Moreover minutes of the type created between c. 1750 and 1795, i.e. loose 
sheets describing the proceedings of a single session, continued to be made. 
There are many of them in the Unbound Papers together with rough drafts for 
them. For the historian they are perhaps a safer guide to what actually occurred 
than the entries in the Minute Book. It is at least significant that the order of 
the items of business in the loose minutes and the Minute Book is not always 
the same and where this difference exists it is fair to conclude that the loose 
minutes are the more primitive record.® 

By the time the Minute Books begin again in 1826 the Council had begun 
to change its character. Though it continued indeed to enjoy a number of high 
formal responsibilities its main purpose now was to receive and adjudicate upon 
certain classes of petitions addressed to it in consequence of the provisions of 
various statutes. Such were petitions for the alteration of coroners’ districts, for 
the removal of assizes from one place to another, for the incorporation of towns 
or for the establishment of burial boards. These petitions and counter-petitions 
were normally examined by Committees of the Council and there is little doubt 
that the earlier volumes of Minute Books of this latest period are mainly 
records of the proceedings of those Committees. Sometimes they contain 
summaries of the submissions by conflicting parties prepared for the guidance 
of those Privy Councillors who had to advise the Crown in the matters in ques- 
tion. They evidently still formed the basis on which the final Orders were 
framed—a conclusion which is supported by the presence in the volumes of 
several loose draft Orders.? Little can indeed be done to compare the relation- 
ship between Minute Books and Registers in this period since the latter from 
1837 are still in the Council Office. The Minutes and the Register for 1836 
have, however, been examined together and the former is found to set out 
at length only those items which were the subject of genuine consideration by 
the Council. Where a petition was presented to the Council irregularly and 
transferred to some other authority the fact is only noted in the Minute Book. 

1 Depardo was convicted by a special commission at the Old Bailey on 30 October 1807. Doubts, 
however, were cast upon the commission’s competence. A case was, therefore, stated for the opinion 
of the twelve judges. No judgment was given but in the end the prisoner was released. Taunton 26. 

2 A very clear indication of the selective character of the Register at this time is furnished by the 


fact that certain loose minutes are endorsed ‘Not to be entered in the Register’ (P.C. 1/32). 
3 E.g. P.C. 42/1. 
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Where a draft Order was merely ratified formally the Minute Book ignores it 
altogether. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the Privy Council remained useful as 
the parent of many of the departments of state today. But as these grew up, the 
business of the Council became more and more formal and the need for any 
record supplementary to the Register less and less clamant. In the end the 
Minute Book seems to have been nothing but an abstract of the Register and 
consequently to have been abolished in 1928. Its compilation had probably 
long been a waste of effort—a form of self-indulgence to which even civil 
servants are addicted. 


R. B. Puca. 
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In the field of eighteenth century naval strategy, the War of American 
Independence is unique.? For the first time in her history Britain engaged in 
major operations at a serious geographical disadvantage. She was committed 
to a struggle far from her own shores, and against enemies who could draw 
plentiful subsistence from within or adjacent to their own territories. None of 
the loyal territories on the continent of North America could be relied upon 
for such help. Even Canada, which had been expected to provide at least bread 
and pease, found itself within a short time facing the prospect of famine. 

_ Not that the loyal colonies lacked strategic importance. Halifax possessed 
a dockyard; it was a convenient rendezvous for refitting and victualling, and 
for a brief period it served as a base of operations against New England. But 
it was rarely of more than secondary significance. Predominant on the sea until 
the later stages of the war, and able, therefore, to base her armies on ports such 
as New York, Boston or Charleston, Britain had no need to rely consistently on 
distant colonial bases. The prime function of the fleet was that of. protecting 
and supplying British armies along the coast, and of maintaining connection 
between such forces. In other words, the main channels of communication ran 
straight from Great Britain to the battle lines. 

As long as the government insisted on putting down a rebellion, British 
forces simply had to conduct campaigns on colonial territory. Even after France 
entered the war in March of 1778, a successful blockade of the French 
ports could not have ended the struggle, since the American coloniés were 

1 Paper read at the Anglo-American Conference, ro July, 1948. 

2 The best narrative of operations is contained in Admiral A. T. Mahan, The Major Operations 
of the Navies in the War of American Independence (London, 1913). Apart from the naval campaign 
on the Lakes, no attention is given to the part played by British North America and Newfoundland 
on the border-lines of the struggle. A useful study ‘is that of Admiral William M. James, The British 
Navy in Adversity (London 1926). 

For a good summary of phases of the war, see Sir J. K. Laughton’s introduction to Letters and 
Papers of Charles, Lord Barham, 1758—1813, vol. i (Navy Records Society, vol. xxxii, London, 
1906); also the several introductions by the editors to The Private Papers of Fohn, Earl of Sandwich, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 1771-1782, edited by G. R. Barnes, and J. H. Owen (Navy Records 
Society, 4 vols., lxix, lxxi, lxxv, lexviii, 1932-8) subsequently referred to as the Sandwich Papers. 


3 See Admiral Graves to Philip Stevens (Secretary of the Admiralty), Boston, 22 September 1775, 
and Alex. Brymer to Graves, 16 August 1775; P.R.O., Ad. I, Vol. 485, Sec. II. 
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self-sufficient in food supplies, and only in part dependent on Europe for muni- 
tions and money. 

The full extent of this colonial self-sufficiency was not at first appreciated in 
Britain. It was not realized that serious land operations would be necessary to 
achieve victory. In December 1774, the Secretary at War, Lord Barrington, 
urged that military action, if inevitable, should be confined to a naval blockade 
of Boston. ‘A conquest by land’, he wrote, ‘is unnecessary when the country 
can be reduced first to distress, and then to obedience, by our Marine totally 
interrupting all commerce and fishery and even seizing all the ships in the ports 
with very little expense and bloodshed.! But Barrington failed to see that a 
well-organized rebellious minority was not going to submit merely because 
American overseas trade was stifled. The Thirteen Colonies had become prac- 
"tically self-sustaining; the main roots of their strength lay within the North 
American continent beyond the reach of British sea power. 

Had an energetic policy been pursued in the very beginning, the rebellion 
might have been snuffed out before France entered the war. More effective 
use might have been made of an unchallenged supremacy at sea. Troops and 
supplies might have been poured in, and the disaffected areas tightly blockaded 
and quarantined. Immediate energetic action could have swamped the original 
opposition. As it happened, the British government hesitated to use against 
kinsfolk the preventive measures it would have taken at once against an ordinary 
enemy.- When the first British squadron arrived on the North American coast 
after the outbreak of hostilities, the commander-in-chief was instructed not to 
molest colonial ships, despite the fact that American privateers had already 
begun to run amuck in British shipping lanes. This order was maintained for 
six months. Similarly, the troops at Boston were prevented from taking the 
offensive beyond the city, an inept prohibition, of which the revolutionaries took 
full advantage. 

More important still, was the failure to exploit colonial military weakness 
during the spring and summer of 1776. On the advice of the Canadian governor 
and commander-in-chief, Guy Carleton, a well-equipped British army of some 
ten thousand men had been sent, soz to the heart of the strategic theatre, but to 
the northern periphery at Quebec.? Had these troops been disembarked at 
Boston the Revolution might well have been crushed before it gathered headway. 
Political errors may lose a battle or even a war. When the British government 
finally decided to resort to force, it was a blunder of the first magnitude not to 
have applied that force directly on land and sea in overwhelming strength. 

Shuffling between policies of punishment and appeasement the government 
was in no position to take decisive action. Ministers were divided on the policy 


1 Quoted, Admiral H. W. Richmond, National Policy and Naval Strength (London, 1928), p. 34- 
* See A. L. Burt, The Old Province of Quebec (Minneapolis, 1933), PP: 220, 233. 
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to be pursued, and even George III’s personal leadership failed to cement all 
the differences. “The war’, wrote Vergennes’ personal agent, Beaumarchais, in 
September, 1775, ‘is waged more ferociously in London than in Boston.’ 
Such confusion was not unprecedented. As a consequence of party cleavages 
and personal animosities, there had been a similarly erratic treatment of strategy 
during the war of Queen Anne, None the less, there is a conspicuous distinction 
between the two periods, and it is possible to say that a new phase in the history 
of English politics was opening at the time of the American Revolution. 

Admiralty administration under George III was much more susceptible to 
the pressures of public opinion than in Anne’s or Walpole’s day—a tendency 
which was undoubtedly accelerated by the publication of parliamentary debates. 
It was not merely the bitter opposition of Whig factions, but the fresh and in- 
calculable compulsions of partisan feeling generally, that complicated the 
formation of an undeviating strategic policy. This condition of sensitivity to 
popular moods or opinions was to reveal itself more clearly prior to the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, and again, with increasing positiveness, during the secre- 
tive period of ‘limited liability’ preceding the Great War of 1914-18. 

The intervention of France in March of 1778, and of Spain in the following 
year, while not unexpected, changed the whole picture. This intervention 
turned a distant colonial war into a fight for existence. The nightmare which 
had so often in the past haunted British statesmen became a reality. Britain- 
had now to contend against the combined forces of the Bourbons, while the 
utmost efforts of her diplomacy could not secure her a single Continental ally. 
It was thus inevitable that she should be out-matched at sea. Lord Sandwich 
put the situation in a nutshell. ‘It will be asked why, when we have as great if 
not a greater force than ever we had, the enemy are superior to us. To this it is 
to be answered that England till this time was never engaged in a sea war with 
the House of Bourbon thoroughly united, their naval force unbroken, and 
having no other war or object to draw off their attention and resources. . . . 
We have no one friend or ally to assist us, on the contrary, all those who ought 
to be our allies except Portugal act against us in supplying our enemies with the 
means of equipping their fleets.”* 

Faced with so painful a dilemma, a less resolute government might have 
pocketed its pride, cut its losses, and concentrated completely on the struggle 
with the hereditary enemy. But the North Ministry was loth to make an out- 
right release. To concede the surrender of a North American empire would 
have been a painful decision at any time; in 1778 it could be (and eventually 
was) politically disastrous to the Court Party. 


1 New Materials for the History of the American Revolution, ed. John Durand (New York, 1889), 
PP- 53-4. & 
2 Sandwich Papers, il. 170. 
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George III was quite as insistent as Chatham that the abandonment of 
America for fear of a French invasion would be not only unnecessary but 
cowardly. Whatever the manner or wisdom of the decision, once the war in 
North America became a matter of party policy, naval strategy was automati- 
cally’ bent to conform with party necessity, and this sometimes meant taking 
grave risks. 

For example, increasing commitments overseas necessitated periodic dimi- 
nutions of strength in home waters, and after March 1778, made it im- 
possible for the Grand Fleet to take the offensive and ensure unchallenged 
command of the Channel. Ordinarily, such withdrawals should not have over- 
taxed fleet resources. The Admiralty liked to count on a two-power standard, 
with a total strength nearly equal to the combined navies of France and Spain. 
Even after the break with the Thirteen Colonies (which meant the loss of almost 
a third of her merchant shipping and an estimated 18,000 seamen,” Britain 
retained a delusive ‘two-power’ supremacy on paper. Official figures for 1777 
gave a total of 102 ships of the line,’ but actually only about forty were fit for 
sea.4 Some sixty frigates were available, but these were divided between the 
North American and Newfoundland coasts, the East and West Indies, the 
Mediterranean and the coast of Africa. Asa consequence, Britain could muster 
in European waters a cruiser force of only some twenty sloops and other small 
craft, which meant that the squadron to protect the trade in home waters and 
to prevent enemy supplies from reaching America consisted almost entirely of 
line-of-battle ships.® 

Now had the fleet been up to strength, and its crews seasoned and dis- 
ciplined by constant exercise at sea, political purpose and, naval strategy could 
have been integrated smoothly and securely; command of the Channel would 
never have been in doubt. Indeed, a large part of the French navy might have 
been destroyed in one battle, that of Ushant in July of 1778. But Admiral 
Keppel had superiority neither in numbers nor skill; the engagement was 
indecisive, and there remained a French ‘fleét in being’ capable, as George 
Washington put it, of delivering ‘the casting vote in the present conflict’, ‘If 
- + + Our equipment had begun sooner’, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
informed the Cabinet, ‘and had an effectual blow been struck against the French 


1 Regarding George ITs determination to fight on, see Basil Williams, The Life of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham (2 vols., London, 1914), ii. 318, 328; also, Brian Tunstall, William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham (London, 1938), p. 470. 

2 Annual Register, 1778, p. 201. 

3 An Abstract of the Royal Navy on 1 January, 1778, Sandwich Papers, Appendix A, P. 422. 

4 See Debate on the Naval Estimates, 13 February, 1777, Parliamentary History, xix. 728-30, 
818-34, 874-95; xx. 204-38, 372. See also, Nathaniel Wraxall, Historical Memoirs (London, 1818), 

. 498 


490. 
5 For this information I am indebted to the careful investigations of Commander J. H. Owen, R.N. 
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fleet before they were joined by Spain, we should probably still have been 
triumphant everywhere.”! As it was, Great Britain did not possess the ships to 
conduct successful war across the Atlantic as well as in the Channel, the North” 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. ; . 

Notwithstanding, a desperate attempt was made to hold everything. When 
d’Estaing captured St. Vincent and Grenada, and attacked St. Lucia, and also 
when de Grasse made clear his designs on Tobago and St. Eustatius, British 
forces were diverted from the Channel area. The diversions were never on a 
great scale, although they were sufficient to save Jamaica; but in view of 
Britain’s tenuous hold on the Channel, such expedients did seem to threaten 
the security of the British Isles. 

‘Our [West Indian] Islands’, wrote George III in September 1779, ‘must 
be defended even at the risk of an invasion of this Island. If we lose our Sugar 
Islands it will be impossible to raise money to continue the War... .” 
‘. . . Not only the West Indies ought to be immediately strengthened’, Sand- 
wich advised Lord North, ‘but on the first suspicion of any evil intention on the 
part of France, it is obligatory on us instantly to send very considerable reinforce- 
ments to Lord Howe. Should Monsieur Du Chaffault have orders to go to New 
York with his thirteen ships, he might give such a blow to the English fleet that 
it would be difficult ever to recover. The loss of America would in such an event 
be by far the inferior consideration.’ In the opinion of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Lord George Germain, the loss of the Thirteen Colonies could 
mean the ultimate subjugation of Canada, and conceivably the loss of New- 
foundland and the West Indies.* 

As it happened, the greater part of the empire was retained, and Britain was 
not invaded, but this result was owing rather to enemy errors than to British 
strength at sea. “Ihe unpardonable fault’, says Admiral Richmond, ‘. . . lay 
in the neglect of the navy during many years since 1763, and the condition of 
impotence to which it had been reduced which made it impossible to fit out 
effective ships, or when fitted, to man them.’ 

Until very recently, it has been customary to place the major share of 
responsibility for this naval weakness on the administrative negligence and 
political intrigues of the First Lord of the Admiralty, the earl of Sandwich. 
Certainly there was plenty of contemporary evidence on which to build a strong 


1 Memorandum to the Cabinet, September 1779; Sandwich Papers, ili. 171. 

2 To Lord Sandwich, 13 September, 1779; T'he Correspondence of King George the Third, ed. 
Sir John Fortescue, vol. iv (1928), No. 2773. 

3 Sandwich Papers, i. 237. 

4 Memoir of Lord George Germain (probably 1780); Hist. MSS. Comm., Papers relating to 
the American War, 1775-1782, contained in Report on the Manuscripts of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville of 
Drayton House, Northamptonshire, ii. (1910), 218. 

5 Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Statesmen and Sea Power (Oxford, 1946), p. 149. 
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case. When Edmund Burke; wearied of the disclosures of unreadiness and 
incompetence, hurled the book of Navy Estimates at the Treasury Bench, he 
. Was giving expression to an indignation that infected a large section of the House 
of Commons. Eyen naval officers joined in the Whig attack. They were em- 
bittered by frustrations which they attributed to Admiralty carelessness or 
favouritism, and’a few of them followed Charles James Fox into outright 
opposition. Admiral Keppel, for example, had refused to serve against the 
Americans, and only when war with France became inevitable was he persuaded 
to take command of the Western squadron.! 
The publication by Sir John Fortescue of The Correspondence of King 
George III from 1760 to December 1783* began the gradual reversal of a generally 
accepted verdict; and the publication of the Sandwich Papers under the scrupu- 
lous editorship of Mr. G. R. Barnes and Commander J. H. Owen has provided 
new materials which compel a reassessment. 

It is not my purpose to defend or redeem Lord Sandwich, but I should like 
to digress for a moment to say that a study of the Papers offers good evidence 
that his administration was no less efficient and no more corrupt than that of 
any other in eighteenth century Britain. Sandwich himself was not incompetent 
and he opposed the economies in naval expenditure which he claimed were 
forced on him by the Cabinet. His abilities justify the tribute of Horace 
Walpole: ‘No man in the Administration was so much master of business, so 
quick, or so shrewd, and no man had so many public enemies who had so few 
private.’ Moreover, he was served by able men. The brilliant Charles Middle- 
ton (later Lord Barham) who never hesitated to speak his mind, began his long 
tenure as Comptroller in 1778; and a man of real capacity, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Hugh Palliser, acted as principal sea officer at the Admiralty from April 1775 
to the spring of 1779. 

Admittedly there was corruption in high as well as low places. Ships of the 
line rotted to pieces in harbour, while money for repairs was wasted in un- 
essentials or plain jobbery. In March 1778 when Admiral Keppel (who had 
been promised thirty-five ships) arrived at Portsmouth to take over the Western 
Squadron, he found only ‘six ships fit to meet a seaman’s eye’.5 But this wretched 
state of affairs cannot be laid entirely at the doors of Admiralty misgovernment. 

1 Evidence of continued political bitterness is contained in a memorandum, ‘Conversation between 


Lord Sandwich and Admiral Barrington, May 1780’, The Barrington Papers, Selected from the Letters 
and Papers of Admiral the Hon. Samuel Barrington, ed. D. Bonner-Smith (Navy Records Society, 
vol. lxxxi) ii. (1941), 339-40. 

2 6 vols., London, 1927-8. 

3 Memoirs of the Reign of King George TIT, ed. G. F. Russell Barker (London, 1894), p. 170. 

4 Regarding Lord Sandwich, Middleton remarked: ‘He was called a jobber, but they are all 
equally so, and indeed more so than ever I found him to be, though more secret in their manner. In 
short, where there is no religion, there can be no public principle’ (Sandwich Papers, iv. 367). 

5 See Parliamentary History, xix. 479-80; xx. 184. 
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Peace-time economies were heavily responsible for reducing the efficiency as 
well as the numbers of the Royal Navy. Between 1766 and 1769, the estimates 
were cut by about one half. Fear of costs held back repairs, construction and 
commissioning even during the three years preceding the declaration of war 
with France. Such.negligence was not unique. There had been the same 
lethargy and short-sightedness during the years 1754—56, and it was to become 
apparent again in 1793 at the outbreak of the war of the French Revolution. 

In the second place, as a result of the rebellion, Britain had been cut off 
from her chief source of masts which, with other naval stores, New England 
had provided since Cromwell’s day. Even the Baltic forests could not supply 
satisfactory substitutes for the New England pines. The problem of timber 
` shortage had always been serious, but after 1775 the main difficulty was one of 
quality rather than of quantity. Ships tended to develop dry rot, especially if 
they had been hurriedly built of unseasoned oak. ‘I should be exceedingly 
happy’, wrote a well-known shipbuilder, William Wells to Lord Sandwich, ‘if 
by any information I could furnish to your Lordship I could contribute towards 
preventing for the future that rapid decay of his Majesty’s ships which we at 
this time most severely experience; the sole cause of which in my opinion, is 
their being built in a hurry with green materials. . . .% Rotting hulls help 
to explain the loss of 66 ships that foundered during the war, and Cowper’s 
Toll for the Brave would have been a more accurate, if less appealing, descrip- 
tion of the end of the Royal George, had it explained that poor Kempenfelt 
lost his ship in Portsmouth harbour because the bottom fell out It was esti- 
mated that by April 1780 the Home fleet would at the utmost total 58 service- 
able ships.‘ 

Even then Britain might have been spared some of her worst humiliations 
had it not been for the spectacular recovery of France. For the first time since 
La Hogue (1692) the French navy was in a position to challenge British 
superiority, and actually to win command of the sea. The disasters of the Seven 
Years War had not been forgotten in France. Almost immediately after the 
peace of 1763, according to the French historian Henri Doniol, (who edited the 
relevant documents of the French Foreign Office in five quarto volumes), the 
French Government sought to take advantage of colonial and domestic rest- 
lessness in order to reap vengeance on England. ‘L’intérét qu’avait la France 


1 R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power (Cambridge, Mass, 1926), p. 282. 

2 20 February, 1771; Sandwich Papers, i. 14; see also ‘Essay on Timber Preservation’ by Captain 
Robert Tomlinson R.N. (about 1775), Tomlinson Papers, ed. J. G. Bullocke (Navy Records Society, 
1935), Pp. 203-272. 

3 In all fairness, however, it should be remembered that the Royal George was twenty-five years 
old, and had served throughout two severe wars. l 

4 Memorandum of Lord Sandwich, September 1779; Sandwich Papers, iii. 169-7o. See also 
List Books, P.R.O., Ad. 8. 
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à surveiller les dissensions de l’ Angleterre, afin d’en tirer profit le jour opportun, 
ne faisait guère doute à Versailles. 

The times were auspicious. The new King, Louis XVI, was unique among 
French monarchs because he took a direct interest in things of the sea, and, 
unlike Louis XIV, made a point of visiting the ports and inspecting the ships.? 
His choice for the headship of the Ministry of Marine, Gabriel de Sartine, was 
a happy one. Sartine knew next to nothing about ships, but he was well aware 
of his own failings, and had the wisdom to surround himself with advisors who 
did know. Moreover, with the help of the foreign minister, the Comte de 
Vergennes, he took pains to make the country interested, with the result that 
donations flowed in from every province for the construction of new ships. 
Sartine deliberately prepared for war, and under his driving leadership, the 
navy had a revival in quality as well as quantity, hardly paralleled since the 
days of Colbert. Whereas the normal budget in 1776 was 35 million livres, 
after 1777 it went up rapidly until in 1780 it totalled 169 millions, and by 
1782 had reached the 200 million mark. By 1778, France possessed some 
60 ships of the line; by 1780, the number was 79, which gave her something 
like equality with Britain. In conjunction with Spain, she had a numerical 
advantage of about 30 ships. 

The weapon had been forged, and also, men had been equipped to handle 
it. Together with a building programme had gone the systematic training in 
naval science. In the new art of signalling, the Frenchman was well up with 
his rivals, and he was capable, as he had always been, of handling fleets as well 
as ships. In practical seamanship, the Briton still held the advantage, but there 
was little else, apart from numbers and pugnacity to balance his inferiority in 
the field of theory and techniques. At the Académie de Marine, mathematics, 
hydrography, astronomy, navigation, instrument construction, naval architecture, 
medicine, botany, agriculture and philosophy found a place in the curriculum. 

The average British officer’s training suffered far less diversion. In 1773 
Admiral Sir Thomas Pye offered to Lord Sandwich the apologies of a self-made 
man. ‘Give me leave my Lord to make one Observation More and I have Don— 
and that is When You peruse Admiral Pyes Letters you will please not to 


1 Henri Doniol, Histoire de la Participation de la France al’ Etablissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amer- 
igue. Correspondence diplomatique et documents (Paris, 1886—99) i. (1886) p. 240; also pp. 241-9. 

3 Johannes Tramond, Manuel d’Historie Maritime de la France des origines à 1815, (2nd ed. Paria, 
1927), P- 448. 

3 See Sandwich Papers, i. Appendix C, and G. Lacour-Gayet, La Marine Militaire de la France 
sous Je Regne de Louis XVI (Paris, 1905) pp. 476-8, 629-30, 636-7, 639-40. Cf. Tramond, op. cit., 
p- 450 and M. le Comte de Lapeyrouse Bonfils, Histoire de la Marine Francaise (3 vols., Paris, 1845) 
i. 78-9. 

4 See Amiral R. Castex, Les Idées militaires de la Marine du XVIII™ siècle. De Ruyter à 
Suffren, (Paris, 1911), pp. 99—102. 
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Scrutinize too Close either to the speling or the Grammatical Part as I allow 
my Self to be no proficient in either. I had the Mortification to be neglected 
in my education, went to sea at 14 without any, and a Man of War was my 
University.’ 

According to Mahan, only two British admirals of this period—Rodney 
and Howe—were mentally and professionally equipped to oppose French 
scientific methods.? But, examined in the light of battle experience, Mahan’s 
dictum is far from satisfying. Suffren belonged to the heights—certainly the 
greatest admiral France ever possessed; on the other hand, Kempenfelt, Hood, 
Palliser, Edward Hughes, Darby and possibly Thomas Graves were fully equal 
in capacity to the other good French admirals—Grasse, La Motte Picquet, 
Vaudreuil, and Guichen. The best French seamen were fine tacticians in so far 
as their system allowed; but original conceptions in the face of an emergency 
were rarely in evidence. The French inclination to follow through a scheme 
according to the academic book bred caution; it encouraged adherence to ortho- 
dox patterns at times when circumstances did not favour standard dispositions. 

Similarly, in the broader field of strategy, the French Ministry of Marine 
was deeply influenced by the assumption that certain objects such as the acquisi- 
tion of a West Indian island or even the invasion of England, could be achieved 
without the absolute control which the destruction of an opponent’s fleet auto- 
matically provided. Had the French fully comprehended the significance of 
real “command of the sea’ the issue of the war might have been very different. 
A scientifically wrought instrument lay in skilled hands, but the audacity was 
lacking. A century of almost constant numerical inferiority had left an indelible 
mark on the French naval mind. The dead-hand of passive defence still clutched 
the Ministry of Marine, and prevented it from securing the full benefits of its 
new strength. 

Now this attitude of mind is important, even though one cannot weigh the 
consequences with precision. Britain’s capacity to carry on campaigns on the 
North American continent still depended on her ability to keep her sea com- 
munications intact; and this in turn depended upon whether or not the French 
had the wisdom and the enterprise to use their superior forces to break them. 
It is clear, according to Admiral Mahan, that had the French immediately 
secured American bases, as well they might, and concentrated on interrupting 
British lines of communication, the British commander-in-chief must have 
withdrawn from want of supplies. But from the beginning France preferred to 


1 Sandwich Papers, i.36. In his Introduction to volume i of the Barham Papers (Navy Record 
Soc., vol. xxxii, 1907) Sir J. K. Laughton wrote: ‘It is not going too far to assert that nine-tenths of 
the miscarriages and blunders made in the eighteenth century arose out of the inability of the com- 
manding officers to give an intelligible order, or of the commander to understand one if given’ (p. xlix). 

* Types of Naval Officers (London, 1904), p. 195. 
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concentrate her forces in the Caribbean and collect West Indian islands, with the 
consequence that, for the better part of two years, British transports and victual- 
ling ships made their way to New York with comparatively little interference. 

It might seem possible, therefore, to explain this ‘phoney’ war at sea in 
terms of French naval doctrine and territorial acquisitiveness. Traditional 
caution certainly played a part in Admiral d’Estaing’s decision to follow Fabian 
tactics on the Atlantic coast; his reluctance to risk his superior force in battle 
drove Washington nearly frantic, and elicited the criticism of Suffren But 
doctrines of passive defence were not the only considerations influencing 
~ d’Estaing’s behaviour. Politics and diplomacy, which had so deeply influenced 
the administration and movements of the Royal Navy, had now begun to play a 
part in shaping French naval strategy. 

At the beginning of 1778 the French Foreign Office had reached the con- 
clusion that in order to preserve the proper balance of power in North America, 
Canada and Nova Scotia must be left to Great Britain? The Treaty of Alliance 
concluded at Paris on 6 February, 1778, confirmed the French decision to 
withdraw from schemes of North American colonization; but it did not, 
however, guarantee the continued British occupation of Canada. By Article VI, 
France renounced forever the possession of the ‘islands of Bermudas’, as well 
as ‘any parts of the continent of North America which before the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763. or in virtue of that treaty were acknowledged to belong to the 
Crown of Great Britain or to the United States, heretofore called British Colonies, 
or have lately been under the power of the King and Crown of Great Britain.’ 
But Article V formally recorded the agreement that if the United States should 
think fit to attempt the reduction of the British power remaining in the northern 
parts of America, or the ‘islands of Bermudas’, those countries or islands in case 
of success, should be confederated with or dependent upon the United States. 

From the outset the French Foreign Minister, the Comte de Vergennes, 
aimed at neutralizing this latter claim. He had no wish to see the new republic 
consolidating its strength after a quick victory, and becoming independent of 
French influence. Gérard de Rayneval’s instructions, as first plenipotentiary 
to the United States, stated with unusual directness that the retention of Canada 
by England would be a valuable source of uneasiness and vigilance to the 
Americans; it would make them feel the need of the French partnership and 
it was not in the French interest to destroy that feeling. Furthermore, no small 
part of England’s strength and care would be permanently diverted from the 


1 Lacour-Gayet, op. cit. (1905), p. 129. 

2 Gérard de Rayneval’s Instructions, 2g March 1778; contained in Henri Doniol, op. cit., ili. 
153-7. 

3 Text contained in Edward S. Corwin, French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778 (Prince- 
ton, 1916) appendix i. 
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European balance to the maintenance of a minor balance in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.} 

j Although Benjamin Franklin at Congress’ behest continued to urge on 
Vergennes the wisdom of reducing Halifax and Newfoundland, no instructions 
were ever issued from Versailles? Vergennes was anxious to avoid, by the 
reduction of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, any encouragement to an American 
invasion of Canada. D’Estaing’s instructions did, indeed, admit the possibility of 
an attack on Newfoundland, but responsible ministers in France recognized that 
if St. John’s were attacked, Congress would almost certainly demand an assault 
on Canada in order to remove from their necks the millstone which Vergennes for 
good national reasons was anxious that they should continue to bear. A British 
Canada was a safeguard of American good-will and of American weakness. 
Nothing else explains satisfactorily d’Estaing’s failure to attack Halifax and 
St. John’s (which he had originally proposed to do in the summer of 1778) or 
the unusually pressing instructions from home to concentrate on acquisitions 
in the West Indies.’ 

Meanwhile, on the European side of the Atlantic the situation had deterio- 
rated for Britain as a result of Spain’s entrance into the war in April 1779. Until 
illness crippled it, a combined French and Spanish fleet threatened to gain 
command of the English Channel. In these circumstances the British Cabinet 
were forced to recognize that if they could not, in the near future, bring Washing- 
ton to decisive action, they would have to relinquish any hope of carrying 
on further offensive operations on land. Even New York might have to be 
abandoned. In consequence, the commander-in-chief, General Sir Henry 
Clinton, made his final effort—a detached landing operation in the southern 
states. 

After capturing Charleston on 12 May, 1780, Clinton returned to New York 
leaving Lord Cornwallis in command. With the object of diverting Washington 
from New York, and counting, fruitlessly as it turned out, on Loyalist aid, 
Cornwallis with some 7,700 men (about half Clinton’s army) decided to advance 
into North Carolina, thus separating himself from his naval base at Charleston. 
The country south of the James River was wild and difficult, offering many 
traps for a small army in an alien land; but so long as Cornwallis could keep in 
contact with the coast he could continue to draw supplies, or, in an emergency 


1 Doniol, op. cit., iii. 156-58, 557, and iv. 74; also Corwin op. cit., p. 22. 

2 See G. O. Rothney, ‘British Policy in the North American Cod-Fisheries, with special reference 
to Foreign Competition, 1775-1819 (an unpublished thesis submitted for the Ph.D. degree of the 
University of London, 1939), p. 116. 

3 See in this connection G. Lacour-Gayet, op. cit., pp, 174-5. 

4 For the naval side of operations, and short bibliography, see Tke Keith Papers, selected from the 
Letters and Papers of Admiral Viscount Keith, ed. W. G. Perrin (Navy Records Society, vol. bdi) 
vol. i (1927) part ii, section ili, passim. 
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embark his troops on board the fleet. Everything, therefore, depended on 
maintaining supremacy in North American waters. Yet at the very time that 
Cornwallis had begun his sweeping operation in the south, the vital Rhode 
Island naval base was occupied and held by the enemy, who were thus in an 
excellent position to operate against New York. The British were no longer 
favourably placed to assume the offensive on the North American coast, and 
the fate of the Thirteen Colonies now depended on the extent to which beckon- 
ing opportunity would generate an offensive spirit in the French, whose strategy 
had hitherto been remarkable for its restraint. 

When, in August 1781, Washington, after frantic appeals, at long last 
secured the necessary support of a large French fleet, the British army on 
the continent found itself in gravest jeopardy. Assuming that New York was 
the objective of Admiral de Grasse, Clinton refused to reinforce Cornwallis, 
leaving the latter with little more than 7,000 men all told. Having penetrated 
well into Virginia, it was impossible for Cornwallis, in the face of growing 
enemy resistance, to fight his way back to his base at Charleston. Hence, he 
marched to the coast, and on 22 August took up position at Yorktown on a 
tongue of land between the James and the York Rivers. There he hoped to be 
in a position to hold out until rescued by British ships from New York. 

The ensuing indeterminate action of Chesapeake Bay that led to the sur- 
render of Cornwallis on 19 October, 178x, is part of a large and complicated 
story which Mahan has well told, but one which needs revision in the light of 
new evidence.? Whether or not the traditional strictures against Rear-Admiral 
Graves’ conduct of the battle havé any justice, one fundamental fact emerges 
above the mass of technical and sometimes contradictory data: France and 
Spain had gained superiority in American and West Indian waters. 

While arguing that ‘the arrangements for the protection of America .. . 
failed from accidents that could not be foreseen or guarded against by the 
government’, Lord Sandwich unhesitatingly acknowledged that ‘if we had had 
a superior fleet in America, Lord Cornwallis would have been saved.’? This 
concentration in American waters was impossible because in the year 1781, 
France, Spain and Holland outnumbered Great Britain at sea. At the time when 
Graves faced French superiority off the North American coast, and Vice- 
Admiral Peter Parker confronted numerically greater Spanish forces in the 
neighbourhood of Jamaica, a sadly weakened Grand Fleet in home waters was 


1 The lack of co-operation between British sea and land forces is one reason, in the opinion of 
William B. Willcox, why Rhode Island was not regained by assault or neutralized by blockade. See 
his excellent article: ‘Rhode Island in British Strategy, 1780-81’, The Fourxal of Modera History, xvii. 
(December, 1945), 304-331. 

2 ‘This evidence consists chiefly of letters from Graves and Hood, published in volume iv of the 
Sandwich Papers. 
3 See ‘Notes for a Speech,’ Sandwich Papers, iv. 351. 
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preparing desperately to defend itself against a French-Spanish fleet, nearly 
twice its strength. 

Chesapeake Bay was a trifling engagement as battles go, but because of its 
-immense consequences, it served to demonstrate in chilling fashion that British 
naval superiority was not the relatively certain thing it had been for three- 
quarters of a century after La Hogue. Without Allied support on the Continent 
to divert French energies, the Royal Navy had not been strong enough to 
ensure continuous command of North American waters. Against a hostile 
coalition such as the American War had produced, with the constant danger of 
Baltic neutrals like Russia adding to the numbers of the enemy, Great Britain 
was threatened with defeat in European waters, and was fighting for survival. 

Even had there been no Yorktown, it is most unlikely that the Mother 
Country could have quashed the rebellion. As long as British troops were 
regularly supplied from home, they might have kept their footholds in New 
York or Charleston; but the occupation of a few strategic segments on a long 
coastline did not necessarily mean the subjugation of a vast territory that was 
largely in a position to support its own forces. To suggest that only French 
intervention in North American waters could have won independence for the 
United States is an over-simplification. In one sense, of course, the argument is 
a truism, since the achievement of local command at Chesapeake Bay was 
decisive. It sealed independence. But even if the French had not intervened in 
the North American theatre, it is difficult to believe that Great Britain, bereft of 
allies and occupied with three powerful enemies in other parts of the globe, 
could have found the resources and the men to subdue a quarter of a continent 
three thousand miles away. 

It was not merely administrative negligence, nor was it military and naval 
ineptitude that was responsible for this situation. The dominating factor was 
political isolation. The failure of diplomacy to avert a coalition, hastened, as 
it was, by the unprecedented intrusion of politics on strategy—this, in the final 
issue, accounted for the break-down of the first British Empire. 


GERALD S. GRAHAM. 


1 See Sandwich Papers, iv. 9-14. 
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XLIV.—Two unpublished letters of Thomas Cromwell 


Art -the Public Record Office there are two letters from Thomas Cromwell 
which are not included in Merriman’s collection’ or in Brewer and Gairdner’s 
Letters and Papers . . . of the Reign of Henry VIII, One of them is among the 
Manchester Papers.? It is in the hand of one of Cromwell’s clerks, signed by 
himself, and dated from Chelsea 27 May 1538. The second leaf, which pre- 
sumably contained the address, is missing. The letter asks for an acquittance 
to be given to John Freeman for plate handed by him to John Gostwick, treas- 
urer of first fruits and tenths, and mentions an indenture in which the transaction 
was recorded. The indenture is sewed to the letter: it was made between 
Gostwick and Thomas Pope, treasurer of the Court of Augmentations, on 
4 October 1536, and recorded the delivery of an amount of plate (that mentioned 
in the letter) from Pope to Gostwick by the hands of John Freeman, receiver of 
the augmentations in Lincolnshire. As Cromwell stated that the transaction 
took place in the name of the person to whom his letter was addressed, that 
person must have been Pope. 

It may be supposed that Pope refused Freeman his acquittance because he 
had forgotten the indenture between himself and Gostwick, as he may the more 
easily have done because there was another indenture of the same date for ten 
other lots of plate handed by him to Gostwick between 4 October 1536 and 
17 July 1537.4 On Freeman’s appeal Cromwell presumably consulted Gost- 
wick, saw the indenture, and wrote his letter to Pope who thereupon searched 
his records again and found the document which proved Freeman’s claim. All 
this shows Cromwell taking an active part in administrative details which is 
rather amazing in so busy a man and suggests, as can also be seen from many 
other examples, how very personal his government was. 


1 R. B. Merriman, Life and Letters of Thomas Cromeel] (Oxford, 1902). 
_ 2 P.R.O., Gifts and Deposits 15, no. roo. Listed in Hist. MSS. Comm., 84 Report, App. II, 
. 25b. 
j 3 P.R.O., Gifts and Deposits 15, no. Ior. 
4 P.R.O., Gifts and Deposits 15, no. 8. The total is 9461 ozs. of gold plate, 9937 ozs. of plate 
partly gilt, and 3805 ozs. of white plate—figures large enough to suggest that all the plate received by 
the court went to Gostwick at this time. 
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At the same time, the two indentures offer a reason for Cromwell’s interest 
in this particular piece of business. It was apparently Pope’s practice to hand 
over some, at least, of the specie taken from the monasteries to the treasurer of 
first fruits and tenths. Whereas the Court of Augmentations was an inde- 
pendent department and its treasurer required royal warrants to move him, 
the treasurer of first fruits presided over no department, and both he and his 
funds were immediately at the disposal of Cromwell himself for the financial 
needs of the government! We therefore find that that part of the monastic 
spoil which could be directly converted into cash went to the man whom it 
would not be incorrect to describe as Cromwell’s personal treasurer in affairs 
of state. 

The second letter, in the hand of Cromwell’s chief clerk Thomas Wriothes- 
ley and signed by himself, is in a file of proceedings in the Court of Requests.? 
The date is Burton, 13 September; the year must be 1539 because the deposi- 
tions demanded in it for the following October were taken on 29 September 
1539. 

The file contains five documents: an order to defendant from five Warwick- 
shire J.P.s, a petition from plaintiff to Cromwell, Cromwell’s letter to three of 
the J.P.s, the reply of two of them, and witnesses’ depositions taken by them. 
They tell this story. A certain William Butler had held a house with a little 
property at Wibtoft, Warwickshire, of the abbey of Leicester. As he failed to 
keep up the property the abbot had dispossessed him towards the end of 1536, 
re-leasing the house to one Simon Stretton. As Butler, however, had nowhere 
to go it was agreed that he should occupy the house for another year, at the end 
of which he bound himself to leave at the next year’s end. When he then 
refused to comply Stretton got an eviction order from the justices which the 
escheator was to carry out.* This proving impossible, Stretton went to Cromwell 
with this order as part of his proof,5 was told to come ‘at a nother tyme of more 
lesure’, and then found it necessary to remind Cromwell in writing of his 
promise of assistance. But Cromwell had not forgotten him. He had heard 


1 It would take us beyond the purpose of this note to elaborate this statement; I have dealt with 
the point in a thesis on Cromwell’s administration. It may here suffice that Gostwick rendered no 
account to the king until after Cromwell’s fall, and that he accused Cromwell of having made him 
disburse money without warrants (Brit. Mus., MS. Lansd. 156, f. 149; Royal MSS., App. 89, f. 127). 

2 P.R.O., Proceedings in the Court of Requests 4/203. ‘The letter is no. 3 in the file. 

3 The passage reads: “The same late abbot with thassent of the said Stretton permytted the said 
Butler . . . to occupie the same mese for oon yere lenger. And after this the said Butler bounde 
hym self . . . that he wold advoide at the next yeres end.’ This apparently gave him something like 
two years’ extra possession, which explains why the quarrel did not break out until 1539. 

+ The fact that the justices’ order preceded Stretton’s resort to Cromwell is proved by the date. 
It was written on 30 July; the year is supplied as 1539 by the mention of ‘Mr. Staresmore now ex- 
cheator’ (A. C. Wood’s list, P.R.O., Round Room, press 16, no. 103B, p. 173). 

- 5 This is the only way in which it can have got into the file. 
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from the other side through Beaumont, one of the three J.P.s to whom he now 
addressed his letter, asking them to investigate. He was on the whole convinced 
by Stretton but wished to make sure; if possible, the justices were to get the 
parties to agree. Beaumont’s interests were apparently so much on one side 
that only the other two acted on the letter. They took witnesses’ depositions 
which tended to disprove Butler’s claim that he was a tenant for life and not at 
will, and forwarded them with Cromwell’s letter and one of their own in which 
they declared themselves in Stretton’s favour. 

The story of this petty quarrel shows us Cromwell interfering in a very 
minor affair. The property in dispute was small—‘a mese with thappurten- 
aunces’; the petitioner described himself as a husbandman. The matter is of 
interest because it shows that in such cases Cromwell used something like the 
procedure common in the conciliar courts. Plaintiff put in his petition; defend- 
ant was given a chance to reply (at least, Beaumont wrote on his behalf); the 
enquiry was committed to local magistrates. Instead of a commission under the 
privy seal Cromwell sent a personal letter, but the effect was the same and 
the justices’ reply actually spoke of his ‘lettre commyssyve to vs direct’. The 
magistrates took depositions and rendered their certificate. Only the decree is 
missing. 

The case was handled by Cromwell personally and not in the Court of 
Requests. In the court, all documents except depositions were on parchment; 
in this file they are on paper. The genuine cases bear many notes usually signed 
by the councillors who composed the regular personnel of the court. It was the 
invariable practice of the court to send its commissions under the privy seal. It 
is true that as Lord Privy Seal Cromwell was ex officio president of the Court of 
Requests,! but like most Lords Privy Seal of the century he did not sit there and 
had no practical connection with it. The file probably reached the records of 
the court because Cromwell handed it over for a decision, but his reason for 
doing so can only be surmised. The most reasonable explanation is that he 
wished to use the authority of the king’s council in order to overawe a man who 
had already refused to obey orders from five J.P.s, and moreover had a sixth 
one on his side. In another case, when an appeal was lodged against a man who 
had ignored repeated warnings and commands, Cromwell also passed the 
matter to the court. In such cases, a formal decree would be better than an 
informal letter. 


G. R. ELTON. 


1 Coke, Fourth Institute, p. 97. 

2 It would lead into too much detail to discuss Cromwell and the Court of Requests in this place. 
I have given proof for the statements in this paragraph in the above-mentioned thesis. 

3 P.R.O., Proceedings in the Court of Requests 1/18. The petition is addressed to Cromwell 
personally, but the case was dealt with by the court. 
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P.R.O., Gifts and Deposits 15, no. 100. 

After my right hartie commendacions, fforasmuche as my frende Iohn ffreman hath by the 
Kinges hieghnes commaundement at my medyacion delyuered in your name vnto my loving 
_ ffrende Maister Gostik, Threasourer and general Receyuour of the first ffruictes and tenthes, 
to thandes of Robert Lorde, his Clerc, soo muche plate gilt and parcel gylt as ammounteth to 
the Some of Nyne hundreth seventene poundes, twoo shillinges and’ eight pence sterling; 
Thise shalbe to signifye vnto you that, seing you knowe and that it appereth vnto you by 
thindenture made thereuppon that such plate and to that valour hath been deliuered as is 
aforesaid, I doo sumwhat mervail that youe gyve him not a discharge. And Therefore 
thought mete to Requyre you that ye shal, as it apperteyneth, deliuer vnto the said ffreman 
an acquitaunce thereof, Considering the said Mr Gostik is charged with the same and dothe 
sufficiently discharge you thereof. Soo as John ffreman, having paied the same some, be no 
further compelled to be accomptant therefore, But the same to be layed vnto the accompt of 
the said Mr Gostik. Eftsones Requiring you to dispeche his dischardge without delay, as 
reason requireth; wherin ye shal doo vnto me also thankful pleasur. hus ffare ye hartely 
well; ffrom Chelshith, the xxvij" day of May, Anno xœ domini henrici viij. 

lyour louyng ffreend 
Thomas Crumwell? 


P.R.O., Proceedings in the Court of Requests, Bundle 2, no. 203/3. 


After my right harty commendacions. wher by [ye]? the Lettres of you, Maister Beaumonde, 
it apperethe that this berer Stretton shuld doo moche wrong to oon Butler in the detenyng 
from him of a tenement in controuersie betwene them, whiche lately belonged to the late 
Monastery at leicester; the same being examyned before me hathe shewed a lease and other 
thinges semyng to make moche for him; wherfor, not having full instruction in the matier, 
I thought mete to referre thexamynacion thereof eftsones to you thre, hartely prayeng you 
to take some payne therin; soo that by thexamynacion of bothe titles you may in the quinde- 
zine of Saint Michas make me a true certificat of the state of it, wherupon I shal furthe 
procede, onles you canne in the meane season agre the parties, wherin I require you to travail. 
Thus ffare you hartely wel; ffrom Burton, the xiijth of Septembre. 
lyour louyng ffreend 
Thomas Crumwell! 


(addressed) To my loving freendes sir Wylliam’ felding, Roger wigston, and Iohn 
Beawmonde esquers, and to twayne of them. 


11 In Cromwell’s own hand. 
2 Se’ crossed out. 
3 ‘Richard’ in Wriothesley’s hand, crossed out and replaced by ‘Wylliam’ by another hand. 
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At the meeting of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, held in July 1948, 
at which the Secretary’s report was received, the proceedings opened with an 
expression of the Commission’s deep regret at the state of Dr. Pollard’s health 
which had necessitated his resignation. Progress on Bath IV still remains slow 
and very little progress has been made on the three volumes authorized for the 
year 1946-7 (ante, p. 176). Of the further volumes for which last year material 
was reported as available, the report on the Finch papers has become urgent 
owing to the proposed sale of the Finch MSS., and some work has been done. 
Reports not authorized for publication have been made of the papers of Mr. 
Simon Campion of Danny Park, Hurstpierpoint and of the marquess of 
Anglesey’s MSS. at Plas-Newydd, Anglesey, and the listing has continued of 
Lord O’Hagan’s MSS. and of the earl of Albemarle’s correspondence at 
Quidenham Park, Norfolk (ante, ib.). Lord Braybrooke has presented to the 
Public Record Office two boxes of Cornwallis papers, supplementary to those 
given by his predecessor in 1880. Some fresh information has been obtained 
about the location of collections recently reported on. The Sherard deeds, 
relating to places in Leicestershire and Rutland, which were examined in 1912, 
were found at Stapleford Park, Leics., and the Harford (Holme) MSS. from the 
Langdale family of Holme Hall, Yorks., have been submitted to the Commission 
by their present owner. The recently discovered portion of the Leybourne- 
Popham MSS., mentioned last year, has been bought by Worcester College, 
Oxford. The Savile MSS. reported on in 1888 (1144 Rept. App. vii), have been 
handed over to the Commission’s charge to be put in order and contain a number 
of documents not mentioned in the report. 

Work by Dr. Arundell Esdaile’s committee for microphotography has 
continued. The copying in this way of the duke of Northumberland’s Syon 
House MSS. has been completed, as has also that of the remaining volumes of 
the Coventry papers. 

The Commission also received at its meeting the reports of the Registrar 
on the National Register of Archives and of the proceedings of a conference on 
the register held in November 1947. Work is proceeding on the lines noted 
last year and the conference, which was attended by delegates representing 
almost every English county, discussed ‘General procedure in reporting’, 
which was introduced by the Registrar, and “The organization of a county’, 
introduced by Dr. E. F. Jacob. 
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Since the date of this: meeting the Commission has to deplore the deaths 
of Dr. Pollard, only a few weeks after his resignation, and of Mr. S. C. Ratcliff, 
I.S.O., a member of the Commission since 1938 and previously (from 1926 to 
1938) its Secretary. Dr. Pollard’s great services to historical scholarship are 
dealt with elsewhere in this Buttetin: he was the last survivor but one (Sir 
Frederic Kenyon) of the members appointed when the Commission was last 
renewed in 1919 and until his resignation from the Institute was frequent in 
attendance at its meetings and most ready with his advice and assistance when 
consulted. Mr. Ratcliff throughout his Secretaryship was hampered by lack 
of funds, which frustrated his efforts towards compiling a Census of Manu- 
scripts now taking shape on a larger scale in the National Register of Archives: 
but in spite of shortage of funds he was successful in clearing off many of the 
Commission’s worst arrears of publication and was able before he retired to see 
the completion of the Guide to the Commissions Reports, Part it (Index of Persons 
in Reports 1870-1911): and throughout his time his wide and accurate 
scholarship was at the service of numberless enquirers and correspondents from 
many different quarters. 


* * * * * * * 

Some indication of the work accomplished by the American Committee on 7 
Microcopying Materials for Research can be found in the report of the Committee’ 
to the American Historical Association. (Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for 1946. Vol. 1. Proceedings, pp. 75-6). Between 
January 1941 and January 1946, when the Rockefeller grant ceased, the 
equivalent of 2,000 volumes of 300 pages each, largely from MSS. materials, 
was microfilmed in England, and sent to the United States for the Library of 
Congress. Work on lists of these microfilm records is proceeding, and when 
these are issued all, or the greater part, will be ready for research purposes. 
Among the materials copied are the Amherst papers (250 vols.), documents 
from the Public Record Office (Papers Relating to Massachusetts, 1689—1783, 
American Loyalists’ Claims, 1777-1812, Colonial Papers, America and the 
West Indies), MSS. from the British Museum, Bodleian Library, Cambridge 
University Library and other libraries in Cambridge, and the MSS. of the earl 
of Leicester at Holkham Hall, Norfolk. In the American Historical Review for 
October 1948 (LIV. no. 1, p. 245), attention is called to two projects 
announced in the Microcard Bulletin (no. 1, June, 1948). ‘These are for the 
reproduction on microcards of the first fifty volumes of the Early English Text 
Society, both Original Series and Extra Series, and of the entire Rolls Series. 


* * * * * * # 
The Medieval Latin Word-List issued by the Oxford University Press in 
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1934, which has for several years been out of print, has lately been reissued and 
is obtainable at 155. a copy. The Word-List, whose value has received general 
recognition, marked the first stage in the work of the Committee appointed by 
the British Academy to undertake the preparation of a Dictionary of Medieval 
Latin from British and Irish sources. It was made possible by the co-operation 
of voluntary readers in the British Isles and America. In furtherance of its work 
the Committee is now engaged in the preparation of a Supplement to the Word- 
List. While considerable new material has already been accumulated, there is 
urgent need of new readers of texts, particularly in branches of study inade- 
quately treated hitherto. These include medicine, mathematics and the natural 
sciences in general, philosophy, theology, canon and civil law, manorial records, 
geography, industrial and domestic accounts. Assistance will be specially 
welcomed from experts in these and other subjects who can themselves read 
texts, or undertake to comment on collections of slips dealing with their subjects 
and advise how gaps in the ground covered can best be filled ; but this appeal is 
directed not only to them. Valuable help can be given, in the reading of special- 
ized texts as well as general literature, by anyone with a working knowledge of 
classical Latin and a general interest in linguistic or medieval studies. 

Persons interested in this work, or knowing others who might be interested, 
are asked to write to the Secretary, the Medieval Latin Dictionary Committee, 
the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2., who will be glad 
to supply further information. 


* * * * * * * 


A start was made in March 1948 on compiling a history of Wiltshire in the 
Victoria County History series. This was made possible by generous grants 
from the Borough of Swindon (who took the initiative) and the Wiltshire County 
Council. The project is under the management of a local Committee consisting 
of historians and representatives of the local authorities and the Central V.C.H. 
Committee. It is believed that this form of patronage and management is new 
and of great significance. Mr. G. M. Young, C.B., is the Honorary General 
Editor, and Miss E. Crittall the Assistant Editor. While not departing radi- 
cally from the conventional V.C.H. pattern, more attention is being devoted to 
the introductory surveys on economic, social and ecclesiastical history than has 
sometimes been done in other county histories. It is also intended to deal as 
fully as possible with the local government of the county, and to convert the 
chapter which appears in other histories under the title ‘Political History’ into a 
study of local political opinion. To achieve the necessary extra space, it has been 
decided to exclude the customary sections on natural history, and to leave it to 
the Historical Monuments Commission to record architectural detail. It is 
hoped that the Commission’s volumes and those of the V.C.H. series will appear 
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concurrently. Special plans have been laid to do justice to the ‘pre-history’ of 
the county which is, of course, of world-wide interest. During the autumn 
small, informal meetings of historians have been held to advise on those chapters 
which will not follow the conventional V.C.H. plan. The recommendations 
made at these meetings have been much valued by the Editorial Committee 
who will welcome suggestions and offers of assistance from other students of 
local history. Such offers should be addressed to the Assistant Editor at the 
Institute of Historical Research. ; 


* * * * * * * 


The IXth Congress of Historical Sciences will meet in Paris from 27 August 
to 2 September, 1950. The French Committee of Historical Sciences has 
been invited to convene and organize the Meeting. 


The Congress will include the following sections :— 
(a) Anthropology and Demography 
(6) History of Ideas 
(A Economic History 
(d) Social History 
(e) History of Civilizations 
(f) Political History 
(£) History of Institutions. 


Each of these sections will be divided into four sub-sections :— 
(1) Prehistory and Antiquity 
(2) Medieval History 
(3) Modern. History, to World War I 
(4) Contemporary History from World War I (included) to 1939. 


In addition, a certain number of themes, a list of which will be published 
later, will be the subject of special ‘Colloquia’. 

In each section, sub-section and theme reports will > printed and circulated 
` in advance. Discussion of these reports will occupy the morning meetings of 
the Congress. 

During the afternoon meetings, papers of the usual type will be read and 
discussed. Writers of papers are asked to choose subjects of general interest, 
e.g. subjects suggesting comparisons, which will facilitate discussion. 

On the last day but one, the rapporteurs will meet to attempt a general 
survey of the questions discussed at the Congress and to put forward a certain 
number of suggestions of a practical order (new fields of research, suggestions . 
for team work, plans for publications). These suggestions will be put before the 
Congress at its last plenary meeting. 
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(a) Enrolment.—Scholars who wish to attend the Congress are requested 
to notify the Organizing Committee as soon as possible and in any case before 
1 March 1950. The enrolment fee is 1.000 French francs, to be paid in Paris. 
Students provided with a letter of recommendation from one of their professors 
will pay a half fee (soo frs.). 

(4) Lodging —The Organizing Committee will find lodging for all persons, 

attending the Congress on the most reasonable terms possible in these difficult 
times. To help the Committee in this arduous task, scholars wishing to attend 
the meeting in 1950 are again urgently requested to notify the Committee of 
their intention as soon as possible. 

(c) Fourney—The Organizing Committee hope to obtain from the French 
Railways an appreciable reduction of fares for persons attending the Congress. 
It is hoped that National Committees will do all they can on their side to 
obtain facilities to enable scholars in their own countries to attend the Congress. 

All enquiries and correspondence should be addressed to the: Comité 
Frangais des Sciences Historiques, 96 Bd. Raspail, Paris Vle. 


* * * * * * * 


Records of the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office, for the period ending 
31 December 1902, which are deposited in the Public Record Office, are now 
open to public inspection. The records of these departments have hitherto been 
open only down to 1885. Records of the Ministry of Works which have been 
transferred to the Public Record Office are also available to students. 


* * * * * * * 


The recently formed Society for Theatre Research will be glad of information 
concerning manuscript or printed material relating to the history of the theatre. 
The official journal of the society, issued quarterly is Theatre Notebook. Informa- 
tion concerning the society can be obtained from the Joint Honorary Secretaries, 
7 Ashburnham Mansions, London, S.W. tro. 


* * * # * * * 


As the result of recent official enquiries made by His Majesty’s Embassies 
in the United States, France and Italy, it has been ascertained that the 
diplomatic archives of these countries are open to public inspection down to 
the end of the year shown below :— 


United States : . 1923 
France ; ; ‘ 1877 
Italy « : . ‘ 1870 
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‘Bibliography of Historical Writings Published In Great Britain and The Empire 1940- 
1945.’ By Louis B. Frewer. Edited for the British National Committee of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1947. Pp. xx + 
346. 455. 

This book, as stated in the editorial note, is a ‘selective compilation of historical writings 
covering all aspects of history down to the beginning of the second World War . . . together 
with articles from some one hundred and twenty periodicals . . . and reviews of such works 
which have appeared in these periodicals. There are included . . . books published in the 
United States by certain American Universities which are also published in Great Britain 
by the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses. . . . No attempt has been made to cover 
systematically the transactions and proceedings of local societies in Great Britain.’ These 
aims are, in the main, very reasonable. Nor is there any doubt that Mr. Frewer’s biblio- 
graphy will be invaluable to students of history. Until its appearance there was no copious 
guide to the publications in the field he has attempted to cover. The latest volume of the 
Writings on British History, with which this bibliography will naturally be compared, deals 
with the publications of 1936. Writings on British History 1936 has 4,384 entries; Mr. 
Frewer has 5,315 for the years 1940-45. When due allowances have been made for the 
differences in scope of the two works and for the reduction in output caused by the war, it 
will be seen that Mr. Frewer has had to be very selective. To include more would have 
delayed publication; nobody will wish that he had done so; for the need of a preliminary 
bibliography was urgent. Probably all Mr. Frewer’s readers will notice certain omissions 
with surprise. But this emotion should not cause them to forget that he has produced a book 
which they will continually need to consult. A work that is in constant use cannot be other 
than useful, and the number of such works is none too great. Users of this bibliography, 
however, should remember that it does not profess completeness and that they must prosecute 
further enquiries of their own. The following comments are made, not in a spirit of detrac- 
tion, but merely to indicate a few areas where further exploration is desirable. 

Hermathena and the Review of English Studies, to name two striking instances, are not 
included in the list of periodicals examined. A good many articles in the periodicals that have 
been examined have apparently not been listed, but it is difficult to speak with absolute 
certainty on this point, since the index is not impeccable and it is not always possible to be 
sure under what heading an entry would have been placed. A few examples will illustrate 
this matter. Professor Wrenn’s ‘A Saga of the Anglo-Saxons’ (History, December, 1940) is 
not included, though Mr. Turville-Petre’s ‘Notes on the Intellectual History of the Ice- 
landers’ (Idid., September, 1942), which is a reply to Professor Wrenn, is listed. "The number 
of History for December, 1941, appears to have been neglected; yet it includes Miss Legge’s 
“Anglo-Norman and the Historian’, Miss Foxcroft’s ‘New Light on . . . Halifax’, Mr. 
Henderson’s “The Pan-German Movement’, and Miss Morgan’s “The Suppression of the 
Alien Priories’. Again, Mr. de Beer’s ‘Division Lists of the House of Commons 1688— 
17153 Some Addenda’ (Bulletin of the I.H.R. May, 1942) is also omitted. So is Mr. C. 
Johnson’s “The Camden Society 1838-1938" (Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
Fourth Series, vol. xxii). 
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Information of other kinds is sometimes sought in vain. The entries do not always enable 
one to determine whether a book is a new publication or a reprint. Mrs. Dugdale’s Balfour 
first appeared in 1936; here a reprint of 1940 is mentioned without any indication that it is 
not a new work. Again, Mr. I. Thomass Selections Illustrating the History of Greek Mathe- 
matics is described as a translation, but we are not told that it appears in the Loeb series and, 
therefore, must contain the Greek text facing the translation. Professor Powell’s edition of 
Thucydides is not mentioned at all, yet this cannot be because new editions of sources are 
excluded on principle, since several are mentioned. Some of the omissions of modern works 
are regrettable. For instance, neither Lord Hankey’s Government Control in War nor Mr. 
Bindoff’s The Scheldt Question (both dated 1945) is listed. But, if there are many omissions, 
there is also much duplication, though duplication is professedly avoided; e.g. 4 and 226; 
11 and 228; 196 and 1500; 568 and 1486; 608 and 915; 1036 and 1094; 1320 and 
1583; 2111 and 2780; 3186 and 3314. Mere duplication, though wasteful, is harmless, 
but unfortunately the same details are not always given in both cases, when a book is men- 
tioned twice. To get the full list of reviews it is often necessary to look at both entries. If — 
reviews are to be referred to, all the references should surely be given once only and in the 
same place. 

Entries are generally accurate. Some of the errors are probably due to the printer, such 
as ‘astraka’ for ‘ostraka’ in 1178. A few trivial mistakes of this kind are bound to creep into 
any book. Serious mistakes are rare. But Dr. Chaytor’s From Script to Print appears as 
From Script to Book, a change that makes the title meaningless. 


Marx A. THOMSON. 


‘Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1679-1684.” First Part, 1679-82. Second Part, 
1682-84. Edited by E. E. Rich. With an Introduction by G. N. Clark. Toronto 
and London:' The Champlain Society for the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, vols. viii 
and ix., 1945 and 1946. Pp. xlvi, 378 and xlvii, 368. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company, founded in 1670, established trading posts on James and 
Hudson Bay, whence it encouraged the Indians to bring their furs down river to the coast, 
in contrast to the French who had hitherto pressed westward along the St. Lawrence Valley 
into the region of the Great Lakes. The first minutes book of the Company (1671-74) 
provided the selection for volume v of this series; then there is a gap for the years 1675—78. 
‘The second minutes book covers the period 1679-1684, and since it is voluminous it has 
been published in two parts. As it happened, there was no need to fix an arbitrary dividing 
line. The First Part deals chiefly with the London end of operations—the meetings of the 
General Court at Prince Rupert’s Lodgings in Spring Gardens, Whitehall, and of the Com- 
mittee at the Golden Anchor, Cornhill, at Mr. Letten’s home in 'Turnwheel Lane, in the 
Scrivener’s Hall, or more occasionally on shipboard. Apart from Governor Nixon’s fascina- 
ting account of life in the Bay, printed as an appendix, there is relatively little about condi- 
tions at the posts, and only scanty evidence to suggest the troubles which were shortly to 
descend on the Company as a result of bad markets, political intrigues at home and French 
and interlopers’ competition abroad. The challenge of Company charter claims by the 
French government and by New England interlopers (and spasmodically by that curious 
internationalist, Pierre Esprit Radisson, who for a time became a Hudson’s Bay stockholder) 
provide the backbone of the Second Part (1682-84). 

In the long story of French-English rivalry for the Bay, it would not be difficult to show 
that the Company’s neglect of local defences was unwise and costly. Control of Atlantic 
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communications was, of course, the vital thing, and this was maintained; but the institution 
of even rudimentary garrisons would probably have halved the destruction wrought by 
visiting rivals from the St. Lawrence or from overseas. The Company made no attempt to 
place trained troops on garrison duty. ‘if I could make woodne men to so good purpose, as 
I can make woodne forts’, wrote Governor Nixon, ‘they should ‘be well guarded . . .” 
(Appendix A, Parti, p. 292). ` 

During the wars of William and Mary the situation changed but little, and the final 
favourable decisions affecting about a quarter of the North American continent were made 
around the Council Table, the fruit of Marlborough’s victories on the Continent. 

‘The documents make it clear, however, that the organization was never on a very pros- 
perous footing, even prior to the period of aggressive French rivalry. Apart from legal com- 
petition through New York, and a series of almost ruinous shipping disasters, the Company 
had constantly to face the efforts of buyers’ combinations to keep prices down. ‘As we read 
these Minutes’, writes Professor G. N. Clark (pp. xlvi, xlvii) ‘following their [the Com- 
mittee’s] efforts to manage their existing commitments better and their great efforts to open 
the new route through Port Nelson, we must not think of them as adventurous, ruthless and 
far-sighted imperialists. Perhaps Sir James Hayes still showed something of the mettle of 
a Rupert; but the rest of the Committee behaved in their true characters as hard working 
London business men, efficient enough in what they had been brought up to understand, but 
dependent on expert advice for everything outside it, and only learning by painful experience 
how to make their enterprise into a profitable investment.’ 

Both volumes make an impressive contribution to the history of Hudson’s Bay adminis- 
trative policy and method; and the relations between Company and Royal Court are hardly 
more remarkable than Governor Nixon’s blunt exchanges with the London authorities on 
matters ranging from defence strategy and personnel to the packing of pots and pans, or such 
routine minutes as that of 29 September, 1682 which records that ‘such Shutters, bolts and 
locks, be made to the warehouse as Sr. Chris. Wren shall judg fitt to be done. . . . Whether 
or not he found the work uncongenial, the architect of St. Paul’s retired from the Committee 
in the following year. 

’ The books are beautifully produced, the editing is scrupulous, and the scholarship of a 
distinguished authority on the later Stuarts is evident in the introductions, which are little 
pieces of careful research based not only on the Minutes, but on outside sources such as the 
Wynne Papers at All Souls College. For this additional contribution, all students of the 
period will be grateful. 

G. S. GRAHAM. 


‘Catalogue of Maps in the Essex Record Office, 1566—1860.” Edited for the Records Com- 
mittee by F. G. Emmison, F.S.A., F.R. Hist.S., County Archivist. The Essex County 
Council, Chelmsford. 1947. 21s. i 


It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the work which is being performed by the 
County Record Offices in collecting and preserving deeds, maps and other documents shedding 
light on local history. Until recently, few people can have had any idea of the wealth of such 
material lying hidden and inaccessible in the muniment rooms of country mansions, in estate 
offices and in solicitors’ offices. Much of it has been brought to light by the break-up of many 
of the great agricultural estates since the First World War, and the dispersal of the records, 
sometimes of centuries, which their owners had accumulated. New homes had to be found 
for them, 1f they were to be saved from destruction, and owing largely to the inspiration of 
successive Masters of the Rolls, much of this material has passed by gift or on loan into the 
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care of the County Record Offices, Other valuable documents have come to light during 
salvage drives, and though it is to be feared that destruction due to ignorance or indifference 
has not been infrequent, much has been saved, and the publicity which the work of the 
county archivists now enjoys has led to the deposit with them of a growing mass of material 
of inestimable value for historical research. Court rolls, manorial surveys and terriers with 
their appropriate maps, inclosure maps and awards, tithe maps and awards—these-and many 
other documents are now available in quantity, for the first time, to the student of local and 
family history, land tenure, the practice and evolution of farming, the origins of place- and 
field-names, and a multitude of other things. 

Counties differ Considerably in the nature and the extent of the provision which they are 
making for the creation of these storehouses of local history. Bedfordshire, perhaps, led the 
way; here the late Dr. George Fowler did pioneer work, bringing together one of the finest 
collections in the country, maintaining a training place for young archivists, and turning 
part of his own house into a hospital and workshop for the restoration and repair of perished 
or damaged documents. Other counties have still to establish their Record Offices and to 
appoint their County Archivists. One of the most active and well organized is at Chelmsford, 
where the Records Committee of the Essex County Council and their Archivist, Mr. F. G. 
Emmison, well supported by the landowners, solicitors and others of the county, have as- 
sembled a magnificent collection of deeds, maps and documents of all kinds relating to local 
history. The collection of maps alone numbers more than a thousand, the earliest of them 
being dated 1566, and the County Council has now published a catalogue of these, made by 
the County Archivist and his colleagues. In his introduction, Mr. Emmison deals with the 
origins of map-making, which first became important in this country in Elizabethan days, 
and he discusses the methods of the early surveyors, the instruments with which they worked, 
the scales they used, the quality of their drawing and penmanship. Most of them were quite 
unknown before local Record Offices began the study and classification of the muniments 
deposited with them. Thus was discovered John Walker, ‘Architector’, who was making 
maps of outstanding quality for Essex landowners between 1580 and 1616, for part of the 
time in collaboration with his son, also John. Not only are their ‘platts’ a delight to the eye 
and remarkably accurate, but their surveys and explanatory tables are written in graceful 
and scholarly English. Starting with them, Mr. Emmison traces the evolution of the map- 
makers’ art, as evidenced by the Essex collection, up to the time when mechanical reproduc- 
tion displaced the finely drawn manuscript map. 

The catalogue is generously illustrated with reproductions of some of the best examples, 
six of them beautifully printed in colour, and many in half-tone. In a foreword, Dr. Edward 
Lynam says that he has never seen the equal of this collection for the high quality and the 
number of its maps, the careful cataloguing and all-round excellence. It sets a fine example 
for other counties to follow. 

C. S. OORWIN. 


‘A Catalogue of the Publications of the Records Series, 1885-1946.’ Compiled by C. T. 
Clay. Yorkshire Archaeological Society. Record Series, Vol. CXIII. Printed for 
the Society. Leeds. 1948. 


In 1939 the Surtees Society issued a list of its publications. Its appearance has stimulated 
the Yorkshire Archaeological Society to prepare a similar list of its own record texts, which 
analyses the contents of every volume in the series and briefly defines the sources used. There 
are indexes of subjects and contributors, and (as in the Surtees list) a historical sketch which 
includes a survey of the work of other Yorkshire antiquarian societies. The historian therefore 
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has now a pretty thorough knowledge of the extent to which the sources for the history of 
our northern counties have been printed. Such inventories are of great value to him and he 
will no doubt hope that other record societies with a long tradition will follow the example 
so admirably set. 

The high quality of the work that has appeared in this Series is already familiar. ‘The scale 
of output may not be so fully appreciated. Thus it may surprise some to learn that in the 
last sixty years the Society has issued 117 of these volumes—an average of two a year. Few 
local societies can compete with this total, but few perhaps have enjoyed the same financial 
resources. The range of the volumes has been wide, both in date and type. Yet Dr. Clay 
notes certain deficiencies. Thus the Yorkshire material in the Plea Rolls has not been ade- 
quately exposed. When the time comes for righting this, it may be hoped that the experiment 
of printing fifteenth, sixteenth or even seventeenth century. pleas may be tried. Yorkshire 
pleadings in the prerogative courts (other than the Star Chamber) and Yorkshire taxation -- 
assessments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries would also be welcome, and more might 
be done (and surely will be done) to illuminate through the Series the history of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘ 7 

R. B. Puca. 
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CXCVITI.—Medieval humanism in the life 
and writings of John of Salisbury. 


By H. Lresescuurrz, M.A. 


After the great simplification of thought 
` inthe time of Gregory I, medieval political 
literature developed mainly in the form of 
treatises on virtues and vices. John of Salis- 
bury’s Policraticus remains in this tradition, 
but he has transformed it according to his 
own special purpose. John’s political advice 
to king and court in the middle books (the 
first three books describe the private pursuits 
of the courtiers) is clearly divided into two 
parts: Book IV is placed under the authority 
of Deuteronomy in the form of a commentary 
to the King’s Law of chapter 17; while the 
Books V and VI pretend to be an explanation 
of a political manual written by Plutarch for 
the emperor Trajan. This Institutio Trajani, 
however, is a fiction, which John used to 
disguise the personal character of his political 
criticism. But using this framework for the 
Mirror of Princes in the Policraticus he 
paralleled the Biblical Law with classical 
teaching of the best period of antiquity, and 
achieved for his work an objectivity of style 
superior to the usual procedure of accumu- 
lating authorities for every single thesis. But 
what John felt to be the philosophical point 
of view of the Policraticus came to him from 
Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiae. It 
was natural that the book of the Roman 
senator in Theoderic’s prison, who com- 
plained that his life’s work had not earned 
him-safety among his fellow creatures, had 
a strong appeal for John at a time of distress 
and isolation. Policraticus and Metalogicon 
took shape, while their author was in royal 
disgrace. Boethius’ thoughts dominate the 
third and last section of the Policraticus, 
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which has to prove that the contemporary 
courtier’s attitude reflects Man’s alienation 
from his true self by his desire for material 
good and pleasures. Philosophia’s diatribe in 
the third book of the de Consolatione on the 
Epicurean life has given the skeleton to 
Books VII and VIII of the Poltcraticus. 
When we trace the influence of political 
ideas from ancient literature in the Polcrati- 
cus, we find them transformed by the impact 
of medieval experience. There is no dis- 
cussion of social and political problems, as 
Cicero and Sallust formulated them, because 
the conception of the city state as a com- 
munity based on the will of politically 
minded citizens remains quite alien to John’s 
political doctrine. For John the problem of 
the state- is the problem of the ruler; so it is 
essentially, the same both in the state and the 
church. There is no question of any corpor- 
ate power that should limit and regulate the 
ruler from outside. Therefore the only task 
for political theory is one of education: to 
develop the feeling of responsibility on the 
part of Henry IT and of his advisers. John was 
correct in his historical appreciation while 
connecting his ideal of government by 
morally enlightened men with ‘Trajan’s 
period, when adoption had been established 
as a means to secure both stable succession and 
the best man as a ruler. But beyond the 
Antonine period antiquity does not appear in 
John’s world picture as a political structure 
but only as a place of origin for example 
stories.—When he takes up ancient concep- 
tions of ‘tyrant’ and ‘tyrannicide’ he seems to 
renew a tradition of classical republicanism 
from Cicero’s De Officiis. But this renewal 
does not form a real link between the Poli- 
craticus and that ancient tradition, which has 
started in sixth century Athens. John’s 
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famous passage on tyrannicide (the only case 
in which he took a piece of ancient lore to 
express emotion) was the result of the experi- 
ence of the province of Canterbury, when 
the ecclesiastical estates were surrounded by 
small ‘tyrants’ exercising the right of private 
warfare in the later years of King Stephen. 
For both Cicero and John tyranny means the 
destruction of law. But for Cicero law in- 
cluded: essentially citizenship, the right to 
politital activity. This group of ideas re- 
mained always beyond the scope of the 12th 
century author.—‘Roma aeterna’, perhaps 
the most influential legacy from late antiquity 
for the period between Charlemagne and 
Petrarch, had no power over John’s mind. 
His interest in ancient books did not lead 
him to the belief in the continued existence 
of the Roman empire or to the recognition of 
Rome as a symbol for supreme power in the 
’ world. He took Rome definitely as an object 
of contemporary experience and critical ob- 
servation. In this way he found one solution 
for that great problem, which the growth of 
papal centralization in consequence of the 
church reform has raised for serious and 
orthodox thinkers in the 12th century. In 
his view the unruly population of Rome with 
their greedy financial demands, a survival of 
paganism, was mainly responsible for moral 
deficiencies of the papal administration. John 
did not include Justinian’s legal work, the 
rediscovery of which had revived the in- 
fluence of the ancient imperial institutions, 
in this sweeping condemnation of Rome’s 
political legacy. The first representative of 
the new doctrine in England, Vacarius, is 
mentioned in the Policraticus as a member of 
Archbishop ‘Theobald’s household. John 
saw him not as a teacher of Roman imperial 
absolutism, but as a champion of the see of 
Canterbury in the anarchy of Stephen’s time. 
Moreover the Roman codification, inter- 
preted in the same dialectical way as the 
Canon Law, offered him a classical model for 
his own thoughts. Justinian’s work included 
the principles of natural law and claimed to 
put them into practice. ‘Therefore the 
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Roman Law acquired in John’s mind the 
universal character which made it parallel 
to the divine law of the Bible. He quoted the 
Corpus juris frequently, not in order to 
stress a special respect for the lasting im- 
portance of the Roman state, but because he 
took this great work as a classical expression 
for timeless reason, with which mankind is 
gifted.—John used the expression ‘Latinitas 
nostra’ to describe a community based on 
literary tradition and learning, which links 
the men of the 12th century with Cicero. 
His great model was St. Jerome, whose 
sympathy with Latinity expressed mainly his 
obligation towards the legacy of a cultivated 
language. There is another point, in which 
the great scholar of the Latin Church pro- 
vided a precedent for his follower at Canter- 
bury. St. Jerome’s portrait of Roman society 
became the model for his description of 12th 
century court society, and he contrasted his 
criticism of the contemporaries with series 
of exempla from similar literary sources as 
Jerome had done. St. Jerome knew Latinanti- 
quity well, but he was trained to look on it 
from the view-point of the rhetorical school. 
John’s education did not reverse this process, 
which had turned ancient life into a series of 
abstract exempla. When we study the use 
John makes of Cicero’s or Seneca’s doctrines, 
we come to the conclusion that he is mainly 
interested in single passages, which express 
most suitably and concisely, what John 
wishes to impress on his contemporaries. 
John had not the intention to revive the 
systematic content of ancient thought. He 
takes up the patristic censure that ancient 
philosophy had missed the one invariable 
truth and broken up into a multiplicity of 
sects, because their pride induced them to 
rely on the unsupported strength of reason. 
When we piece together the exceptionally 
large number of exempla stories told about 
Alexander the Great and Caesar, we find 
that John has seen the summits both of 
ancient history and of philosophy from the 
same point of view. Just as the conquest of 
the world by military genius oversteps the 
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limits set to the normal and healthy activities 
of human beings, so also the spiritual mastery 
of the cosmos, based on the strength of human 
reason, goes beyond Man’s power. So we see 
that the greatness of antiquity both in deeds 
and thought sometimes inspires John with 
awe, but it is the persistence of ‘Sophrosyne,’ 
the emphasis on the virtue of moderation 
throughout the whole of ancient history, 
which made Antiquity the companion of his 
daily life. There is a close relationship be- 
tween the Policraticus and the ethics of the 
knightly poets of the following generation. 
The virtue of ‘masze’ which plays a promi- 
nent part in the social creed of the courtly 
knight of the Hohenstaufen period, translates 
exactly John’s ‘frugalitas’ and ‘civilitas’. 

The letters of the practical politician, who 
was the trusted adviser of the exiled Thomas 
Becket, show the same frame of mind. John 
had discovered that a new type of adminis- 
trator had become characteristic for his 
century both in church and state. He 
became a theorist, because he felt the neces- 
sity to criticize this phenomenon. He does 
so by contrasting the world of sound learning, 
represented both by pagan and by christian 
Latin books with that of administrative 
routine. There is no contrast between 
antiquity and post-classical thought at the 
root of his humanism, which does not include 
anything outside the scope of Latin patristic. 

This thesis is based on the printed texts 
of John of Salisbury’s works and of those 
classical, patristic and contemporary books 
which formed his library or are useful for 
the interpretation. 


CXCIX.—The Conflict of Political, Religious 
and Social Ideals in English Education 
1660-1714. 

By Lronarp W. Cowiz, M.A. 
Seventeenth century England inherited an 
educational system based upon the grammar 
schools, in which the medieval curriculum 
remained, though adapted by the Puritans, 
who emphasized the study of the ancient 
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languages for religious purposes. “These 
schools aimed at educating the ruling classes 
as magistrates and providing the training for 
a certain number of clergy and other pro- 
fessions, “The basis of the system was aristo- 
cratic because it taught only a small propor- 
tion of the population and assumed that 
education was unnecessary for the majority. 

During the Puritan revolution, following 
the Civil war, attempts were made, especially 
by the Army, to extend education: to the 
common people and change its content to 
suit their needs. Comenius and other foreign 
educational reformers also made their in- 
fluence felt, so that schemes of far reaching 
educational change were produced under the 
Commonwealth. These were not put into 
practice owing to the triumph, even before 
the Restoration, of social classes opposed to 
the democratic implications of such reforms. 

The Restoration saw, therefore, renewed 
support among the ruling classes for the 
aristocratic ideal in education, the prepara- 
tion of the gentleman for his future way of 
life. The usual way remained, the private 
tutor and the Grand Tour, but towards the 
end of the century a number of grammar 
schools adapted themselves to suit the upper 
classes by becoming boarding schools and 
using the old classical curriculum to provide 
both the cultural training necessary for a 
gentleman and the specialized training of a 
ruling class, 

An attempt was also made at the Restora~ 
tion to enforce a return to religious uniform- 
ity in education, but dissent was too strong 
and was determined to have its own schools, 
despite the Clarendon Code. Moreover, the 
intellectual climate of the time, as shown by 
the foundation of the Royal Society and the 
empiricism of John Locke, increasingly 
favoured toleration in education. James II’s 
unsuccessful attempt to capture the national 
system of education for the Roman Church 
so alarmed public opinion so as to make a 
large measure of practical toleration possible. 
After the Glorious Revolution, the Schism 
Bill incident merely showed the impossibility 
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of a monopoly in education being created 
again, and schools outside the old system 
were left free to develop alternative types of 
education. 

‘These private schools were mainly con- 
cerned to provide a modern and mathematical 
type of education to suit the needs of the new 
commercial classes. The dissenters took a 
leading part in their schools and academies in 
developing the new type of education. Since 
they did not belong to the ruling classes and 
were not allowed to engage in the profession, 
they worked out a curriculum which would 
prepare their children for commercial and 
industrial pursuits. ‘The purpose of the 
Church-dominated national system of edu- 
cation was largely aristocratic and cultural, 
but that of the dissenters was bourgeois and 
specialized. 

In the early eighteenth century, a con- 
siderable number of writing and charity 
schools were opened to give the children of 
the poor an elementary education. This was 
partly religious and moral, partly the mini- 
mum of instruction necessary to enable them 
to perform their tasks in the new commercial 
and industrial society. 

These schools were for both boys and 
girls, and a further sign of social change was 
the beginnings of belief in the more equal 
position of women and their right to a better 
education. 


MS, Sources: 


S.P.C.K. Minutes and Correspondence. 

Anon. An Account of the Dissenting 
Academies from the Restoration of 
Charles II. (MS. in Dr. Williams’s 
Library) c. 1780. 

W. Wilson, Biographical Collections 
(MS. in Dr. Wiliams’ Library) c. 
1830. 

Yearly Meeting Minutes of the Society 
of Friends from 1668 (MS. in the 
Friends’ House, London). 


Printed Sources: 


Advices of Yearly Minutes, 1750. 
Yearly Meeting Extracts, 1783. 
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Twenty-Five Sermons Preached at Charity 
School Anniversaries in London and 
Westminster 1704-1728, (1729). 

Christopher Wase, Considerations con- 
cerning Free Schools as Settled in 
England, (1687). 

W. Bridges, Methods and Managements of 
Free Schools, (1699). 

N. Carlisle, Endowed Grammar Schools in 
England and Wales, 2. vols. (1818). 

S.P.C.K. Accounts of the Charity Schools 
in Great Britain and Ireland, being the 
Annual Reports of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge on 
the state of the Charity Schools. 

S.P.C.K. Circular Letters of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge to 
its Correspondents 1699-1725. 

S.P.C.K., An Account of Several Work- 
houses, (2nd edit. 1732). 


CC.—Personnel of the Parliament of 1584- 
1585. 
By Hazze Marruews, M.A. 


Four hundred and sixty members, ninety 
representing the counties, and three hundred 
and seventy the boroughs, sat in the Parlia- 
ment of 1584-1585. The biographies of 
these members has provided the material for 
some general conclusions about the personnel 
of the Parliament. As far as possible each 
biography contains a list of the constituen- 
cies which the member represented; the 


names of parents, wife and important rela- 


tives; details of lands and the chief residence; 
the date and place of education; particulars 
of the career, including appointments in 
court, state and county; the date of birth and 
death; and finally information about the 
1584. election. 

From the material in these biographies, 
lists have been compiled which reveal some 
of the characteristics of the personnel of the 
1584 Parliament. The outstanding feature 
of one list concerning the occupation of the 
members is that over half the Parliament 
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was composed of country gentlemen who 
managed their estates and held local county 
offices, being justices of the peace, sheriffs 
and deputy lieutenants. Fifty-three lawyers 
formed a most influential group as the 
lawyers were among the keenest candidates 
at election times. It was essential for the 
crown to have a nucleus of officials who 
would take the lead in the House of Com- 
mons, and in 1584 forty-four Crown 
officials and thirty-seven members of Eliza- 
beth’s household provided it. Other smaller 
groups were the legal and ecclesiastical 
officials, the gentlemen servants and doctors. 
The tradesmen and merchants, many of 
whom held a local office in the boroughs, 
comprised one of the smallest groups in the 
Parliament, but had the law been strictly 
obeyed all borough members would have 
been resident citizens and burgesses. 

Lack of evidence prevents any definite 
conclusions about the age of members in 
1584. ‘The list seems to suggest that the 
Parliament consisted of an exceptional 
number of young members in comparison 
with that of other Elizabethan Parliaments; 
but a large ‘middle-aged’ group and a small 
collection of older members provided a 
stabilizing influence. A classification of the 
parliamentary experience of members seems 
to support this conclusion. Three hundred 
and twenty-two members had no previous 
parliamentary experience, but among the 
one hundred and thirty-eight experienced 
members some had sat in as many as twelve 
Parliaments. 

At least two hundred and nineteen mem- 
bers had attended one of the universities or 
the Inns of Court which indicates the large 
percentage with some form of higher educa- 
tion. This provided the early training for the 


country gentlemen, the lawyers and’ the’ 


officials, and it may be that it offers some 
explanation of the vigour of the debates in 
the Elizabethan House of Commons. 
Intermarriage between county families 
was a feature of sixteenth century society, and 
was prominentin the section of society who sat 
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in the 1584 Parliament. A rough estimate 
of the extent of family relationships points 
to the existence of at least fifty family groups. 

Residence tables have been compiled to de- 
termine how far the members were obeying 
the residence qualifications provided by Act of 
Parliament. All county members, with the 
exception of the two members who were 
elected for Westmorland, owned estates in 
the counties which they represented. In 
the boroughs only ninety-six members were 
resident in their constituencies, of the rest 
one hundred and twenty-four came from the 
county and the remainder from districts 
outside the county. 

To explain the connection between the 
members and their constituencies, the county 
and borough elections have been examined. 
Most of the county elections were quietly 
settled between the leading families, it being 
held a great honour to be the county repre- 
sentative. When there were several candi- 
dates, each with a considerable following, an 
election contest ensued as in the Derbyshire 
and Rutland county elections in 1584. 

Few boroughs preserved their indepen- 
dence and elected their own citizens, except 
the important wealthier towns such as New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Bath, Bristol and London. 
The majority of boroughs succumbed to the 
influence of a neighbouring country gentle- 
man or accepted the nominee of the patron 
of the town. In some instances the patron 
was a leading nobleman such as the duke of 
Bedford who influenced boroughs in the 
south-west; sometimes the patron was the 
High Steward or Recorder of a town— 


* Lord Burghley and Sir Francis Walsingham 


exerted their influence in this official 
capacity; whilst the archbishop of York 
and the bishop of Winchester used their 
patronage in boroughs within their dioceses. 
Special note has been made of the patronage 
of two leading officials. In 1584, the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports used his office 
to secure seats for his followers and friends 
in all the Cinque Ports except Sandwich 
whilst Sir Ralph Sadler as Chancellor of the 
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Duchy of Lancaster found seats for seventeen 
of his relatives, followers or associates in 
duchy boroughs. Such patronage explained 
why so many members with no apparent 
connection with their constituencies gained 
seats in the 1584 Parliament, and greatly 
influenced the type of member elected. 


MS. Sources: 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester: 
The Pink MSS. As a basis for the 
biographies, Mr. Pink’s Dictionary of 
Members of Parliament for the Tudor 
and Stuart periods proved invaluable, 
but the work is incomplete and no 
references are given. 

Public Record Office: Lists of officials 

. have been obtained from Exchequer 
Records, Signet Office Docquets, the 
State Papers and the Patent Rolls. 
Inquisitions Post Mortem gave in- 
formation about the extent of lands. 
Star Chamber cases were a valuable 
source for evidence of contested county 
elections and for details of factions. 
Some of the returns for the 1584. Parlia- 
ment are extant, providing some indica- 
tion of the activity of patrons by the 
type of indenture used. 

British Museum: Lists of officers of 
state and officials of the royal household; 
private household lists; details of elec- 
tions; family histories and unpublished 
manuscripts of the county visitations 
have been found in the Additional, 
Egerton, Harleian, Lansdowne, Sloane 
and Stowe MSS. 

Somerset House: The wills of the 
majority of members were proved in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
Copies of the wills provide excellent 
data concerning the property and wealth 
of members whilst the Administration 
Act Books provide similar material 
about members dying intestate. 


Printed Sources: 
County histories, family histories and the 
visitations of counties helped in the 
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identification of the families of mem- 
bers. J. A. Venn, Alumni Canta- 
brigiensis and J. J. Foster, Alumni 
Oxoniensis, together with Admission 
lists and other records of the Inns of 
Court were the sources for the educa- 
tion of members, Material concern- 
ing their careers was found in the 
Calendar of State Papers Domestic, the 
Acts of the Privy Council and some of 
the volumes issued by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. Published 
borough histories and records such as 
M. Bateson, Records of the Borough of 
Leicester 1509—1603 (1905) and Liver- 
pool Town Books, ed. J. A. Twemlow 
(1935) have provided information about 
borough elections and the activities of 
patrons. Evidence of the part played 
by members in Parliament was taken 
from D'Ewes ‘fournals of the Parlia- 
ments of Queen Elizabeth. 


CCI.—The Organization of a College of Secu- 
lar Priests as illustrated by the records of 
the College of Holy Trinity, Arundel 
(1380—1544). 

By R. B. K. Percu, B.A. (Leeds), M.A. 

(London). 


The College of Holy Trinity, Arundel, 
belonged to the chantry group of colleges. 

Richard, fourteenth earl of Arundel, had 
proposed to found a chantry or college in 
Arundel Castle. His successor, Richard, 
the fifteenth earl, to whom the fulfilment of 


` this project was left, decided that it would be 


better for the new foundation if it were 
transferred to Arundel parish church. At 
this time the church was the site of an alien 
priory subject to the abbey of Séez, which 
had fallen into decay. During 1381-2 the 
priory was suppressed and the college was set 
up in its place. 

The following steps were taken for the 
proper foundation of the college. In the 
first place the advowson of the priory was 
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obtained from King Richard II who claimed 
it as of his family inheritance. ‘The consent 
of the abbey of Séez for the suppression of 
the priory and the transfer of its property to 
the college were obtained. Papal approval 
for what was being done was given, and was 
followed by a mandate to the Bishop of 
Chichester to receive the resignation of the 
priory, and to give the earl licence to institute 
the members of the college. Royal licence 
was granted for the foundation of the college 
in the church, and for the transfer to it of the 
property belonging to the priory, and also 
of the endowment formerly permitted for 
the college in the castle. (In the sixteenth 
century, at the time of the suppression of the 
monasteries, it was held, in a lawsuit regard- 
ing the so-called college of Greystoke, that 
no college could rank as being a true col- 
legiate foundation unless it had been created 
under royal licence). Finally, statutes were 
drawn up by the earl and approved by the 
bishop of Chichester. 

The college existed until 1544, when it 
was surrendered to the king, who, for 1,000 
marks, granted to Henry earl of Arundel, 
its site and its property. ‘The house thus 
came to an end before the Acts of 1545 and 
1547, suppressing the majority of colleges, 
were passed. Throughout its history the 
earls of Arundel were patrons of the college 
which remained closely associated with the 
Fitzalan family, many of whose members 
were buried in the collegiate chapel. 

According to the statutes, the member- 
ship of the college was to consist of thirteen 
secular chaplain-priests (one of whom was 
to be the custodian or master), two deacons, 
two subdeacons, two acolytes and four boy 
choristers. (Many of the colleges of secular 
canons had a greater membership, but in this 
respect Arundel was one of the largest 
chantry colleges). One of the chaplains was 
to be submaster, and another was to be 
sacrist and succentor. ‘The submaster was to 
be the deputy of the master during the latter’s 
absence, but he was to have also the special 
duty of being in charge of books, vestments, 


jewels and ornaments. The sacrist and suc- 
centor was to be in charge of all arrange- 
ments in choir. One member was to be 
bursar of the hospice, and one of the chaplains 
or clerks was to be teacher and master of the 
choristers. The college was to be served by 
a butler, a baker and a cook, with two boys 
or assistants, and with a groom for the 
master’s horses. ‘Two lay sacrists, to whom 
the statutes made no reference, appear in the 
collegiate accounts from 1393-4. 

Until about 1395 there were thirteen 
chaplains in the college, as planned, but by 
1405 the numbers had fallen to nine includ- 
ing the master. In a memorandum on the 
account for 1404—5 it is stated that during 
1397-9 the college had run into debt 
through attempting to maintain too many 
members. Possibly, in this lies the clue to the 
reduction in the number of chaplains. The 
number of chaplains remained generally at 
nine until the suppression of the college, 
although in the sixteenth century two or 
three of these chaplains were merely chaplain- 
conducts! As regards other members, little 
change occurred throughout the history of ` 
the college, although on occasion there were 
one or two extra clerks. 

On the mastership falling vacant, the 
chaplains were to elect two candidates, 
either from themselves or from outsiders. 
Of these, the earl of Arundel, or his heirs 
and successors, were to pick one and present 
him to the bishop of Chichester for admission 
and institution. The new master was to 
swear faithfully to administer the college, 
and the members had to swear to be obedient 
to him. On a vacancy occurring in any of 
the ordinary chaplaincies, appointment and 
admission were to be made by the master and 
chaplains, apparently with no restriction to 
those who were already members. The ap- 
pointment and the admission of deacons, 
subdeacons, etc., were to be made similarly. 
The choice of the submaster, sacrist and 

1 Chaplain-conducts were stipendiaries, who 
were hired to assist in the services, but were 
not members of the foundation. 
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succentor, bursar and master of the choristers 
was limited to existing members. “hey were 
to be selected by the master of the college, 
either by himself, or in association with other 
members of the confraternity. In the 
accounts, promotions from one grade of 
membership to another are traceable. The 
mastership of the college was a benefice 
without cure of souls and compatible with 
any other ecclesiastical benefice. Thus the 
master possessed security of tenure. On 
appointment to their offices the submaster 
and the succentor were also given security. 
The other chaplains were, however, remov- 
able by the master, and in this respect were 
unlike the canons of the secular-canon type 
of college who held their appointments as 
freehold benefices and enjoyed the security 
this gave them. Clerks and other lesser 
members at Arundel could be dismissed at 
the will of the master and chaplains. Mem- 
bers possessed the right of resignation. 
Continual residence was required from all 
personnel and this made it impossible, or at 
least difficult, for the wealthier and more 
important clergy to seek here for a means of 
adding to their livelihood. Thus at Arundel, 
ordinary members were men of the lower 
ranks of the clergy. The extent of their out- 
side interests lay in certain of the chaplains 
holding local chantries or benefices in addi- 
tion to their membership. The masters in 
the later years of the college seem, however, 
to have avoided the regulations regarding 
residence. So, while the earlier occupants of 
the office were men of, at the most, merely 
local importance, from the middle of the 
fifteenth century the mastership was held by 
men of rank or of important ecclesiastical 
position. The collegiate members were re- 
quired to live in common. Each chaplain, 
including the master, was to have a cell within 
the dormitory. All members were required 
to, be inside the college before nightfall. In 
dress, the chaplains’ habit was to follow that 
of the vicars of Sarum. Commons were pro- 
vided at the following weekly rates: chap- 
lains 23d., deacons 184d., subdeacons 15d., 
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acolytes r4d., and choristers rod. Annual 
fees were paid as follows: to the master £15, 
to chaplains £5, to chaplain-conducts, when 
employed, generally £4, to deacons and 
subdeacons generally £2 13s. 4d. and £2 
respectively, to acolytes £16 6s. 8d. and to 
choristers £1. Extra payment was made to 
the submaster, the succentor, the bursar, and 
the master of the choristers. The service in 
the collegiate chapel consisted of the masses 
of the day and of the B.V. Mary, matins, 
prime, vespers, compline and the other hours 
according to the use of Sarum, together with 
other masses, either daily, or on special 
occasions. Matins were to commence in 
summer’one hour after the rising of the sun 
and in winter at dawn or before. According 
to the statutes, the anniversaries of the deaths 
of the founders and of their friends and 
relatives were to be observed. Daily reference 
was to be made to the founders and bene- 
factors. As time passed, additional obits, 
especially of members of the Fitzalan family, 
fell to the college to observe. 

In many cases the college situated in a 
church had not only the appropriation of the 
church, but had also the parochial cure of 
souls vested in one of its members. Where 
this occurred, the church is said to be col- 
legiate. At Arundel, however, the vicarage 
was allowed to continue, the college possess- 
ing merely the rectorial appropriation and the 
patronage of the vicarage. The parochial 
altar was situated in the south transept, the 
college having exclusive use of the choir for 
its services. When the college was sup- 
pressed, full rights of proprietorship in the 
choir, as the collegiate chapel, and in the 
Lady Chapel, passed to the earls of Arundel. 
Being a corporation, the government of the 
college and its property was vested in the 
members, The visible sign of the corporate 
organization was the collegiate seal. At 
least once a week the chaplains had to meet 
in chapter to transact and discuss collegiate 
affairs. Episcopal visitations afford some evi- 
dence of negligence. ‘Thus in 1478, it was 
said that members had absented themselves 
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from’ service, and in 1 527 that the master 
had neglected to hold the yearly audit in 
the presence of the submaster and fellows. 

An inventory of 1517 lists the robes, 
vessels, and equipment appertaining to the 
chapel, the service books and a number of 
volumes which must have formed the college 
library. 

The college when fully endowed possessed 
about twelve manors, and various lands and 
messuages, together with the appropriation 
of six and a half churches and portions of 
tithes and pensions from a number of others. 
All items of the endowment lay within 
twenty miles or so of Arundel. After this 
original endowment no further grant of any 
size appears to have been made to the college, 
although in 1496, on account of its im- 
poverished state, Thomas, earl of Arundel, 
was empowered to make an additional grant 
up to a yearly value of £60. Except for an 
exchange of manors made in 1541, the 
endowment was preserved intact. 

In its early years the college worked its 
manors on its own behalf. ‘The records 
show customary works being performed. 
Early in the fifteenth century the manors, 
either in whole or in part, and the im- 
propriate rectories, began to be let at 
farm. The customary works were then 
commuted for money rents. The annual 
receipts from the collegiate endowment, 
together with certain offerings, varied from 
just over £200 to nearly £270. The ad- 
ministration of the property and finances lay 
with a number of officials. There was a 
steward of the lands who was not a college 
member. For the greater part of the life of 
the college all payments were made to a 
receiver, who for a long time was also in 
charge of disbursements. The earlier re- 
ceivers were college members, but later, 
outsiders appear and then we read of a 
receiver-general and a deputy receiver- 
general, Other officials were the clerk to the 
steward, the clerk of accounts, the attorney 
who was paid a regular fee, the auditors, and 
local collectors of rents, bailiffs and foresters. 
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Ministers’ accounts for individual manors» 
etc., and a central account showing the 
financial state of the state were drawn up 
annually. 


MS. Sources: 


Public Record Office: The Deed of 
Surrender of the College, (Augmenta- 
tion Office: Deeds of Surrender). 

Reeve’s Account for Bury, SC6/1022; 
Collectors of Rents’ Accounts for 
Bury, Westburton, Hurst and Sonde, 
SC6/860/1021/1023/1028/1029;Bury 
Court Rolls, SC2/205. 

Chichester Muniments: episcopal regis- 
ters: Rushook; Story; Sherbourne. 

Duke of Norfolk’s Muniments: Col- 
legiate Account Rolls (See Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Various Collections, ii. 337-8); 
Collegiate Inventory 1517. 


Printed Sources: 
In addition to the obvious sources, vol. iv 


of the Law Reports, Common Pleas 
Division (1878-9), was used for the 
post-Reformation proprietorship of the 
collegiate chapel. 


CCII.—Diplomatic Relations between Great 
Britain and the Dutch Republic, 1714- 
rar. 


By Racnuitp Harron, Ph.D. 


The writer of this thesis set herself the 
task of examining the relations between 
Great Britain and the Dutch Republic in the 
period from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Nystad. During these seven years 
there is a very real and constant influence of 
the problems of Northern Europe upon those 
of the South and West. The Peace of 
Utrecht did not achieve the final pacification 
of Southern Europe, and the latter half of 
the Great Northern War was richer in 
diplomatic intrigues and negotiations than in 
actual warfare. ‘These intrigues and negotia- 
tions became interwoven with the quest for 
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security and alliances which beset the war- 
weary, but still uneasy and ambitious partici- 
pants of the late War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. Nowhere can the full impact of North 
upon South be studied to better advantage 
than in the relationship between the Mari- 
time Powers from 1714-1721. This same 
period also marks the abandonment of 
William II1’s policy of close alliance between 
the Maritime Powers, intended to check the 
growing preponderance of a continental 
nation. ‘The development of a new state of 
affairs is observed: a Dutch Republic bent 
on neutrality at all costs, while Britain with 
its ever increasing maritime power outpaces 
it in the field of power politics. 

The thesis first describes the European 
situation at the turn of the year 1713-1714, 
and deals with the possible fields of conflict 
between British and Dutch aims and inter- 
ests after the Peace of Utrecht. The English 
separate peace of 1712 had left the two 
nations rather estranged, the Dutch particu- 
larly resenting their lack of equal com- 
mercial advantages with the British in the 
West Indies. Dutch need for reassurance 
with regard to the Southern Netherlands and 
the Barrier, however, prompted Dutch states- 
men to forget past injuries and to establish 
closer relations with Queen Anne’s Tory 
government. From the British side a similar 
desire is apparent, dictated mainly by the 
need felt for Dutch support of the Utrecht 
settlement, and more especially by the hope 
of a Dutch guarantee for the King of Sicily, 
and thus for the British solution of the 
Mediterranean problem. ‘The outstanding 
debts of the two nations are also dealt with, 
and a section included on the machinery of 
Anglo-Dutch relations, i.e. the manner in 
which foreign affairs were conducted in the 
Republic after the death of William III is 
surveyed, and the leaders of Dutch foreign 
policy discussed. 

The British attempt to draw the Republic 
into the Utrecht system by the Earl of 
Strafford’s mission to The Hague in 1714, 
and the tentative rapprochement between 
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Dutch statesmen and the Tories are then dis- 
cussed. Strafford’s failure is seen to be the 
result of the lack of unity among the Tories. 
The Oxford-Bolingbroke split weakened the 
foreign policy of Queen Anne’s last govern- 
ment, and the Dutch leaders determined to 
wait for a change, for the death of Queen 
Anne, for the accession of George of Han- 
over—an accession which they as guarantors 
of the Protestant Succession were determined 
to uphold, by arms if necessary—and for the 
time when old friends among the Whigs 
should be in office once more. “The part 
played by French diplomacy in making the 
Dutch resist Strafford’s proposals is discussed. 

The next section deals with the period 
when the Dutch hopes outlined above had 
been fulfilled, and with Dutch disillusion- 
ment when it became clear that George I 
and the Whigs proved no more willing than 
the Tories to fall in with the two chief 
tenets of Dutch policy of the time: a Barrier 
which would mean economic supremacy 
over the Southern Netherlands, and a strict 
neutrality in the Great Northern War. ‘The 
Tories had hoped to influence the Republic 
to help Sweden, while with the accession of 
George I a long period of diplomatic pressure 
in an anti-Swedish direction begins. As 
Elector of Hanover George I was at this 
time at war with Sweden, and his desire to 
obtain Imperial sanction for Bremen and 
Verden, the Hanoverian annexations carved 
out of the Swedish Empire, profoundly 
influenced his relations with Charles VI. 
The final Treaty of Barrier and Succession 
of November 1715 was for the Dutch a 
bitter disappointment, though the eight 
thousand troops contributed by the Republic 
to quell the "Fifteen Rebellion had forced 
George I and the Whigs to take a stronger 
line with the Emperor than originally in- 
tended. For George I on the other hand the 
Barrier Treaty of 1715 was only the first 
step in his plan for a renewal of alliances 
between the Emperor and the Maritime 
Powers. 

The alliance problem of the year 1716 is 
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treated both from the British and the 
Dutch points of view. Disappointment with 
George I, anger with Charles VI brought 
about a strong pro-French feeling in the 
Republic, and French offers to guarantee the 
Barrier Treaty or even the neutrality of the 
Southern Netherlands influenced Dutch 
statesmen. They therefore opposed the 
British desire for an alliance with the 
Emperor and worked for a triple alliance 
between the Maritime Powers and France. 
This plan was later modified into a projected 
system of simultaneous alliances, one to be 
concluded between the Maritime Powers 
and France at the same time as the one 
advocated between the Maritime Powers 
and the Emperor. During Duyvenvoorde’s 
London embassy, and in Anglo-Dutch talks 
at The Hague, the necessity for an alliance 
with France was continually pressed home. 
Dubois himself was of the opinion that his 
later understanding with Stanhope was only 
made possible by the previous Dutch efforts, 
At the time, however, the main effect of 
Dutch persistence in the plan for simul- 
taneous alliances was the loss of patience 
exhibited by George I and the consequent 
separate Anglo-Imperial Treaty of June 
1716. The decision was also taken to 
remove all mediation in Anglo-French 
affairs from the Dutch. 

The period when this policy was put into 
effect is then treated. The personal ambitions 
of George I and the Regent, the desire of the 
former for a free hand in the North and of the 
latter for the exclusion of Philip V from the 
French Succession, made it impossible for 
Stanhope and Dubois to bring the Republic 
into the negotiations. At the same time the 
dissatisfaction of George I and his Hanover- 
ian advisers with Dutch lack of co-operation 
in the matter of instructions for the Dutch 
squadron in the Baltic introduced an element 
of revenge into Anglo-Dutch relations, 
Dutch statesmen were thus faced with a 
fait-accompli in the form of an Anglo- 
French treaty, and were forced to sign the 
Triple Alliance of 1717 without disclosing 
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to the States General the separate treaty of 
the two other allies for fear of losing influ- 
ence with their countrymen. This treatment 
of the Dutch was largely responsible for 
Townshend’s dismissal and for the Whig 
Schism. 

Stanhope now became the chief executor 
of George I’s foreign policy and the initial 
stages of his peace plan for the South are 
next discussed. This plan was to some extent 
inspired by the Dutch project for simultaneous 
alliances, but the contempt he felt for the 
weak and neutrality-bent Republic made him 
once more adopt the tactics which had 
brought the Dutch into the Triple Alliance. 
He accordingly planned to effect the recon- 
ciliation between the Emperor, France and 
Spain by Great Britain’s mediation alone, 
the Republic to sign the projected quadruple 
alliance to force Spain to terms once all con- 
ditions had been settled between the three 
main contracting parties. During this period 
the Gértz affair brought into sharp relief the 
diverging policies of the Maritime Powers 
in the North. In face of Dutch insistence 
on strict neutrality the British blockade of 
Sweden was unsuccessful. 

Then follows an account of the negotia- 
tions that took place between 1717 and 1720 
to secure Dutch accession to the Quadruple 
Alliance, an accession already implied in the 
name of the alliance but which never took 
place. The Republic, faced with a proba- 
bility of a war in the South and subsequent 
loss of trade, determined to sell their acces- 
sion only at the price of French and British 
guarantees for their Baltic trade. George I’s 
enmity towards Sweden was during this 
period replaced by increasingly strained rela- 
tions with Peter the Great of Russia, and 
after the death of Charles XII in 1718 Great 
Britain became to a large extent arbiter of the 
peace in the North. Ata time when Dutch 
accession to the Quadruple Alliance seemed 
vital, Stanhope gave a promise that Dutch 
subjects should share equally in any trade 
advantages obtained for the British in the 
North. This promise brought about more 
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co-operation between the fleets of the 
Maritime Powers in the Baltic, but in the 
matter of the accession to the Quadruple 
Alliance the Dutch delayed matters and did 
not declare their accession in principle until 
a time when their usefulness from the 
British point of view was past. George I 
therefore refused to accept the Dutch ac- 
cession, and for some time the diplomatic 
relations between the two countries are 
virtually broken off. Ignored and slighted by 
Great Britain, the Republic turned more and 
more towards France. 

Anglo-Dutch relations after the death of 
the Grand Pensionary Heinsius in the 
summer of 1720 are then dealt with. The 
British played no active part in the election 
campaign for his successor, and the new Pen- 
sionary, Hoornbeck, is generally reckoned 
to be of the ‘French faction’. ‘The changes 
that took place in Great Britain about the 
same time, the South Sea Bubble, the death 
of Stanhope, and George Ps gradual change 
towards an anti-Imperial policy, brought 
‘Townshend and the Walpoles back to 
power. It seems an irony of fate that this 
should happen at the yery time when the 
pro-British party in the Republic was at its 
lowest ebb. 

‘Townshend met with as many difficulties 
as Stanhope in trying to secure Dutch co- 
operation. He was, however, not content to 
ignore the Republic. It was felt that it was 
the lack of a central authority in the Republic 
which made close ties with Britain impossible, 
and the decision was now taken to work for 
the election of a general Stadtholder for all 
Seven Provinces. Cadogan, who had long 
experience of the Republic both as a soldier 
and as a diplomat, was chosen in the autumn 
of 1721 to go on a secret mission to The 
Hague to work for this plan which also com- 
prised a proposed marriage between the 
young Prince of Nassau and one of George I’s 
grand-daughters. Cadogan’s mission, and his 
report of it, is discussed in detail in this 
chapter. The final realization of the plan, 
the marriage between the Princess Anne and 


Prince William in 1734 and the election of 
William IV as Stadtholder of all the Dutch 
provinces in 1747, makes the mission of 
1721 of outstanding interest. 

‘The concluding chapter sums up the 
findings of the thesis. It may be said that 
during the period of the Whig Schism the 
Republic exercised that restraining influence 
on the King-Elector’s aggressive foreign 
policy which the Townshend-Walpole com- 
bination had failed to do. Determined Dutch 
neutrality in the North curbed Hanoverian 
plans for bringing Great Britain openly into 
the war against Sweden, and George I’s 
Baltic policy was decisively modified. Hano- 
verian instructions for the use of successive 
British squadrons could not be followed to 
the last letter, the Scania descent was in-. 
definitely postponed and the blockade of 
Sweden could not be maintained for long. In 
the South the risk of going to war with 
Spain without Dutch participation restrained 
George I to a lesser extent, but even here 
the Dutch pro-Spanish attitude imposed a 
useful check on George I’s pro-Imperial 
policy, especially in the question of the 
Italian expectations for Elisabeth Farnese’s 
children dealt with earlier in the thesis. 

The second main finding of the thesis is 
the dating of the British plan for a marriage 
between the future William IV to an 
English princess, with its implied support for 
the Stadtholder-party in the Republic, at an 
earlier date than that known to historians. 
Here we may see the trend of the future 
situation when the struggle between France 
and Great Britain for political influence at 
The Hague became crystallized in the 
traditional pattern of anti-Orangists sup- 
ported by France versus a Stadtholder-party 
supported by Great Britain. 


MS, Sources: 


Material for this thesis was collected from 
the Public Record Office and the 
British Museum; from the Rijks-. 
archief, The Hague; and from the 
Archives des Affaires Etrangères, Paris. 
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Public Record Office: 


SUMMARIES OF THESES 


. The chief classes of documents used are 
the following: a? 

State Papers 
Domestic (Regencies, Hanover; Regen- 
cies, Entry Books) and State Papers 
Foreign (Papers and Correspondence 
and Foreign Entry Books for Holland, 
Flanders, France and the Empire; 


aris van Holland); Archief Slingelandt 
(letters from Townshend 1714-1718; 
collection of papers 1715-1719); 
Archief Fagel (letters to Hop; papers 
concerning the Görtz affair); Papers 
relating to England 1720-1721; The 
Secret resolutions of the Staaten 
Generaal, 1714-1721. 


Foreign Ministers in England Books; 
Royal Letters; Treaty Papers; Treaties). 
British Museum: Birch Papers; Castle 
Papers; Craggs Papers; Coxe Papers; 
Dayrolle Papers; Dutch archives, 


Archives des Affaires Etrangères, Paris: 
Correspondance de Hollande, t. 261- 


t. 341. 
Printed Sources: ; 
In addition to the obvious sources, there 


copies from; Hanover Papers; Hard- 
wicke Papers; Stanhope Letter Book; 
Strafford Papers; Robethon Papers; 
‘Townshend Papers; Utrechtdispatches; 
Whitworth Papers. 

Algemeene Rijksarchief, The Hague: 
Archief Anthonie Heinsius (a large 
collection of letters, and minutes of out- 
going letters for the whole period; the 


collection of papers concerning trade . 


with Spain; the collection of papers 
belonging to Heinsius as Raadpension- 
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should be noted the Resolutions and the 
Secret Resolutions of the States of 
Holland kept in the State Paper Room 
of the British Museum, supplemented 
by the printed Resolutions of the States 
General available at the Rijksarchief, 
The Hague; and the various Handlingar 
(Transactions) printed in Swedish for 
the period. ‘The Russian Sbornik col- 
lection has also been found to contain 
much of value. 
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[Volume and page references are to the 1908-1909 re-issue. 


Attention is called to a publisher’s 


note to this re-issue, stating that ‘errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the biblio- 


graphies have been revised.’] 


Aldrich, Henry (1647-1710). i. 251a, 
Il. 19. For ‘was born. . . to l 30 ‘was 
bestowed upon Aldrich’ substitute ‘was the 
son of Henry and Judith Aldrich of West- 
minster, where he was born, and baptized 
22 January 1647. His father was a 
Londoner who died in 1683 (Wood, Life 
and Times, ed. A. Clark, (1894), iii. 39). 
He was enrolled at Westminster School in 
1656 under Busby, and was king’s scholar 
in 1658 (Record of Old Westminsters, ed. 
G. F. R. Barker and A. H. Stenning (1928), 
i. 10). He became student of Christ Church 
in 1662, B.A. 1666 and M.A. 1669. In 
1675 he was tutor to Charles’ son, the duke 
of Southampton (Letters of Humphrey 
Prideaux to John Ellis (Camden Society, 
1875), p. 48). Dr. John Fell recommended 
Aldrich as tutor to the duke of Ormonde’s 
grandson, James Butler; in 1679 the appoint- 
ment was made, but Aldrich found the care 
of the young student no sinecure (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Ormonde Papers, new ser., v. 
11-13, 46). Heissaid to have been rector of 
Wem, in Shropshire, but no confirmation 
has been found (List of the Queen’s Scholars 
at St. Peter’s College, Westminster, ed. J. 
Welch (1852), p. 155). He was installed 
Canon of Christ Church 15 February 1682; 
the following March he received his B.D. 
and D.D. (Wood, Life and Times, iii. 4-6). 
He showed his gratitude to the ecclesiastical 
commission: by promptly preaching a sermon 
against Samuel Johnson’s Fulian the Apostate 
(ibid., iii. 19). In 1687 he wrote from 
Oxford a Reply to Two Discourses, thus 
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joining the controversy over the Anglican 
attitude to transubstantiation occasioned by 
Obadiah Walker’s publishing the manuscript 
“concerning the adoration of our blessed 
Saviour in the Eucharist’ written by Abra- 
ham Woodhead before his death in 1678. In 
1686, 29 December, he helped to install the 
Roman Catholic John Massey as Dean of 
Christ Church under James II (fbid., iii. 
201), but when Massey fled at the time of the 
Revolution, the vacant deanery was bestowed 
upon Aldrich’. 

Ibid., after 1. 32 insert “The “sov’reign 
pow’r” he exercised at Christ Church and 
his influence over its musical members are 
celebrated by Thomas Tickell in Oxford, 4 
Poem, 1l. 255 f.. i 

Ibid., after l. 40 insert ‘His interest in 

science is åttested by attendance at meetings 
arranged by Robert Plot and others “‘to talk 
of Chymicall matters” (Wood, iii. 75-6) and 
by his membership in the new Philosophical 
Society of Oxford (zbid., iii. 78).’ 
Ibid.,1. 43. For ‘He was .. .” tol. 44 
. .1692’ substitute ‘He himself was not 
idle: the list of the works he edited is in 
Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica, and in the 
British Museum Catalogue. He was vice- 
chancellor from 1692 to 1695”. 

Ibid., 2516, l. 7 through l. 13. Read 
‘He was also entrusted, together with Sprat, 
with the publication of Clarendon’s History - 
of the Rebellton, and was accused by Old- 
mixon in Clarendon and Whitlock Compar’d 
(1727, Preface)—after his death—of inter- 
polating and altering them. The accusation 
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was resented by Atterbury in The Late 
Bishop of Rochester’s Vindication (1731), and 
appears to have been entirely groundless’. 

Ibid., 1. 37. After ‘his pipe’ insert ‘As 
told in Sir John Hawkins’ General History of 
the Science and Practice of Music, (1776), v. 
note on’p. II.’ 

Ibid., insert before last paragraph “Two 
letters he wrote to Robert Harley in Anne’s 
reign suggest more than a mere acquaintance 
with the politician (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Portland, iv. 113). His memory was long 
_ cherished by Swift and his correspondents. 
Lord Castle-Durrow in 1736 recalls how the 
Dean “smoked many a pipe, and drank 
many a quart with me” (Swift, Corre- 
spondence, ed. F. E. Ball, v. 399; cf v. 164), 
His portrait by Kneller is in Christ Church 
Hall, and another is in Bodley. A marble 
bust was donated by his pupil John Ham- 
mond; it was once over the Chapter House 
door, is now at the Library entrance (Poole, 
Catalogue of Portraits in . . . the Univer- 


sity . . . of Oxford, (1926), iii. 40—43). 


Allestree, Richard (1619-1681). i. 
324a, l. 33. For ‘In the following year’ to 
1. 38 ‘studies’ substitute ‘He took up arms for 
the King when Sir John Byron arrived at 
Oxford on 28 August 1642, but stayed 

-behind when the royalist leader departed on 
10 September (Anthony Wood, Life and 
Times, (ed. Andrew Clark), i. 56-67).’ 

Ibid., 1. 40. For ‘Say’ read ‘Saye and Sele’. 

Ibid., l. 5 from foot. Add ‘Wood, on the 
` contrary, states that the plate of Christ 
Church and of Dr. Fell was carried off, but 
on this point Fell’s authority is superior 
(Preface to Forty Sermons).’ 

Ibid., \. 3 from foot. For ‘Kineton Field’ 
substitute ‘Edgehill on 23 October’. 

Ibid., 324b, l. 11. After ‘arms’ add ‘and 
fought to the end of the first civil war’ (Fell’s 
Preface). 

Ibid., l. 13 from foot. After ‘a royalist 
gentleman of fortune’ add ‘; he was ap- 
proved to officiate as chaplain 12 July 1656 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom.) 


Ibid., l. 10 from foot. After ‘king’ insert 
‘In 1659 he carried letters from Sir Edward 
Nicholas to John Mordaunt (Letter-book of 
Fohn Viscount Mordaunt, 1658-1660, ed. 
Mary Coate, (Camden Society, 1945), 
p. 16).’ 

Ibid, l. 5 from foot. For ‘he was 
arrested at Dover, brought to London, and’ 
substitute “Having left Brussels by the 18th 
of January, he was arrested at Dover, on 
information received -from Sir William 
Lockhart (Hyde’s letter of 20 February, 
1660, in Barwick’s Life, (ed. 1724), ap- 
pendix 25, p. 502); he had, however, al- 
ready safely delivered his letters. As “Richard 
Allison” he was ordered to be sent with other 
prisoners to London (21 January); on 
3 February, the Lieutenant of the Tower 
was instructed to keep him in custody on 
suspicion of treason, although an order of the 
Council to set him at liberty was dated 
1 February, 1660 (Mordaunt’s Letter-book, 
pp. 178-9, and Cal. State Papers, Dom., 
passim). 

Ibid., 325a, l. 2. After ‘release’ insert 
‘For particulars of his connection with the 
business of selecting bishops to preserve the 
succession of the Church of England, see 
Barwick’s Life p. 235 P. 

Ibid., l. 17. For ‘in December’ substitute 
‘on 22 December (Cal. State Papers, Dom.).’ 

Ibid., l. 19. After ‘divinity’ add ‘He was 
granted the canonry at Christ Church, an- 
nexed to the professorship, the following 
10 February (fbid.). ` 

Ibid., l. 20 from foot. Insert ‘He was 
always an admirer, supporter, and friend of 
Dean John Fell; their names are frequently 
linked on college affairs. On 8 January 
1664 a play was “encouraged” by Fell at 
Christ Church. The undergraduates were 
the actors. “The deane gave them a supper; 
Dr. Allestree gave each of them a booke of 
7s price” (Wood, Life and Times, ii. 2). 
In 1666, Mr. Arthur Brett, preaching at 
Christ Church, said, “now wee have orators 
[Dr. Smith] that can speake, governors 
[Fell] that can rule, professors [Allestree] 
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that can read and moderat” (Ibid., ii. 93). 
Wood describes him as a “Jeane man with a 
red face,” “the red herring,” as a waggish 
scholar called him in 1664 (Ibid., ii. 26). 
In a note added to Wood by Andrew Allam, 
Allestree is called “the very learn’d, most 
loyal, honest, good man, and incompar~ 
ably throly accomplish’d Divine” (Jdid., ii. 
514)’. 
Ibid., 325b, l. 19. For ‘It has by some 
been . . . through 1l. 23, substitute “Che 
authorship of The Whole Duty of Man was 
much in dispute from the time of its first 
publication (1659). Bishop Atterbury re- 
ferred to its complete anonymity thus: “the 
Author took not more care to do good to the 
world than he did to conceal the doer of it.” 
The various contemporary opinions of the 
authorship are given in detail in Nichols, 
Literary Anecdotes, (1812), ii. 597-004. 
Bishop Burnet, in his work Of the Pastoral 
Care, (1692), highly recommends The Whole 
Duty of Man (p. 163). If Allestree is the 
author of this devotional work, he therefore 
also wrote the other works listed in the folio 
edition, 1704: Private Devotions, Causes of 
the Decay of Christian Piety, Gentleman’s 
Calling, Ladies Calling, Government of the 
Tongue, Art of Contentment, Lively Oracles 
Given to Us. ‘The preface indignantly denies 
he is the author of a number of other tracts 
claimed to be by him’. 

3255. To list of authorities at end, after 
‘Fell’s Preface to the Forty Sermons, 1684’ 
add ‘This is the sole authority for Allestree’s 
parentage and early life’. 


Allin, Sir Thomas (1612-1685). i. 332a, 
ll. 12-29. For ‘whose name .. .; and’ 
substitute ‘was the son of Robert Allin (d. 
1613) of Lowestoft, and his wife Alice. He 
married Rebecca Whiting in 1635. At least 
as early as 1644 he became a Royalist priva- 
teer. In 1648 and 1649 he cruised at 
sea, taking several prizes. Prince Rupert’s 
Further Instructions for Cap. Thomas Allen 
8 Jan. 1649 n.s. deal with the disposal of 
captured goods. They were printed by order 


of the Parliament 5 June 1649 with an intro- 
duction calling them the “Pirats Grammar.” 
Allin was captured in 1649 by Edward 
Popham; escaping, he joined the Royalist 
fleet in the Mediterranean where he was 
accused of failure to support his consorts 
against Blake. He took refuge in Jersey; 
there he may have been captured on the 
surrender of the Islands to the Parliamen- 
tarians. He was imprisoned in England in 
1653 and two years later (Allin’s ‘fournals, 
I. xi-xiii). ` 

Ibid., 1. 30. After ‘restoration,’ add ‘he’. 

Ibid., ll. 31-32. For ‘one of the first 
ships .. . Duke of York’ substitute ‘a 
fourth rate. (Cat. of the Naval Manuscripts 
in the Pepysian Library. Navy Records Soc.. 
1903, I, 272-3). Exchanging into Plymouth, 
he conveyed the earl of Winchelsea to 
Constantinople as ambassador, and after 
various adventures and efforts to conclude a 
treaty with the Algerine pirates, arrived back 
in September 1661 (Fournals, II, ix-x)’. 

Ibid., ll. 36-38. Put period after ‘Law- 
son’, delete ‘and with . . . fleet’, and insert 
‘A warrant from James, duke of York, 
authorizing him to appoint officers to vacan- 
cies, and dated 8 August 1664, is printed in 
Memoirs of the English Affairs . . . 1660- 
1673, (1729), pp. 98-99. He concluded in 
October 1664 a treaty of peace with the city 
of Algiers, the terms being the same as those 
obtained by Lawson, 23 April 1662. (Re- 
printed in Somers’ Tracts, 1812, vii). His 
instructions seem to have authorized him to 
seize Dutch men-of-war or the Smyrna 
fleet (Cal. State Papers Dom., William 
Coventry to Bennet, 15 Nov. 1664). 
Whether these instructions were later en- 
larged or not matters little, in view of the 
declaration that letters of reprisal would be 
granted against subjects of the States General, 
16 December 1664’. 

Ibid, 3326,1.18. After ‘coast.’ insert ‘He 
was wounded in several places in anencounter 
with De Ruyter on 26 July (‘Feurnals,i. 279’). 

Ibid., At end of paragraph 1, insert ‘For 


“an account of the capture, see Ibid., 291-2’. 
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Ibid., l. 22 from foot. After ‘commerce’ 
insert “His instructions dated 29 June 1669 
and signed by James are given at length in 
Memoirs of the English Affairs, pp. 162-171. 
Additional instructions dated 29 June, 
6 July, 13 July, 25 July and 29 August are 
printed Ibid., 171-8. All these are reprinted 
in the Appendix to volume ii of the Fournals’. 

Ibid., l. 17 from foot. Place a period after 
‘third Dutch war’ delete ‘till 1678, when,’ 
insert ‘In 1678’. 

Ibid. 333a. To the authorities add ‘The 
Journals of Sir Thomas Allin, 1660-1678, 
ed. R. C. Anderson, (Navy Records ee 
1939-1940), 2 vols; A. W. Tedder, T 
Navy of the Restoration’. 


Anne (1456-1485). i. 4246, 1. 21. For 
‘there seems to be no precise record of the 
date of the event,’ read ‘they were married on 
12 July 1472’ (Complete Peerage, iii. 439). 
l. 26. For ‘1476’ read ‘1473? (Ib., p. 440)’. 


Armstrong, Sir Thomas (1624?~-1684). 
i. 572a, l. 19 from foot. For ‘1624?’ read 
‘1633. 

Ibid., 1. 13 from foot. For ‘about 1624? 
read ‘27 December 1633. His mother was 
Anna Anderson (Nieuw Nederlandsch Bio- 
grafisch Woordenboek, i911, sub Armstrong, 
Sir Thomas). For 572a, ll. 13 from foot 
to 573a, I l. from foot, read ‘The father 
was made quartermaster general of horse in 
Ireland at 10s. a day in 1640, and served as 
a captain of horse under Ormonde, by whom 
he was knighted before March 1643 
(Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1633- 
47; Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde Papers, 
i, also New Series i and iii; W. A. Shaw, 
Knights). He was granted estates at Cor- 
bellis, co. Dublin in 1643, and became M.P. 
for Dublin in 1647. He surrendered Trim 
in 1650 (R. Bagwell, Ireland under the 
Stuarts, ii. 225) and, according to his own 
account, he was ted permission to go to 
Holland, but bad weather forced his ship to 
the Isle of Man where he made the articles 
for Lady Derby’s surrender, and obtained 


leave to settle anywhere in the Common- 
wealth. He was expected to take part in an 
insurrection in England in 1654-1655 
(Calendar Clarendon State Papers, ii. 387, 
440; Eva Scott, Travels of the King, pp. 
756), and this may explain why in April, 
1655, he was brought from Shrewsbury to 
London and committed by Cromwell to the 
Gatehouse. He was a prisoner there, in 
Jersey, and elsewhere, until 15 June 1659, 
when the Long Parliament ordered his re- 
lease on security for good behaviour (Com- 
mons’ Fournals). He signed the “Declaration 
of the Nobility and Gentry that adhered to - 
the late King” in April, 1660 (Kennet, 
Register, i. 120-1). His loyalty was re- 
warded at the Restoration by a grant of a 
monopoly to make farthings for Ireland 
(Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1660- 
1662, § November 1660) and by reappoint- 
ment as quartermaster general of horse (ibid, 
1 April 1662). He died 19 November 
1662, and “has left few officers behind him 
who are his betters” (Ormonde to Charles IT, 
ibid., 27 November 1662). 

Little is certainly known about the son 
before the Restoration except that he 
married one Katharine, and then became, 
according to Oldmixon (History of England 
under the Stuarts, p. 687), Clarendon’s 
nephew by marriage (Marriage settlement 
dated 10 February 1656/7. Calendar of 
Treasury Books, 1681-1685, p. 1391). He 
served the royalist cause by taking the King 
a considerable sum of money entrusted to 
him by the earl of Oxford, and may have 
suffered a year’s imprisonment on his return 
(Burnet, Own Time, i. 580). Burnet (ibid, 
i. 579) relates that Charles II asserted’ at the 
time of the Rye House Plot that Armstrong, 
when he visited him in exile, confessed that 
Cromwell had employed him to assassinate 
the king. Inasmuch as Armstrong, in the 
paper he left behind on the scaffold, merely 
denied that he had ever been a Cromwellian 
spy, it is probable that Burnet got hold of a 
wrong version of the King’s allegations. 
Certainly it is difficult to believe that after the 
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Restoration Charles would have employed 
to guard his person a would-be assassin. 

Armstrong was commissioned as captain- 
lieutenant of Oxfords Horse Guards in 
1661, major of the King’s own troop of 
Horse Guards in 1673, lieutenant-colonel 
of the Queen’s regiment of horse in 1678 
and of the King’s own troop of Horse Guards 
in 1679 (C. Dalton, Army Lists, i. 4, 155, 
201, 252). Because he was styled a captain 
23 October 1667, and Sir Thomas on 
7 September 1668 (Calendar State Papers 
Domestic), he must have been knighted 
_ between these dates. In 1670 he brought 
from Paris the news of Madame’s death and 
witnessed the King’s first grief at the loss of 
a beloved sister (Julia Cartwright, Madame, 
pp. 358-9). About this time he became the 
inseparable companion of the duke of Mon- 
mouth. He served with the duke in the 
French army in 1672, was wounded in his 
company fighting on the Dutch side in 1678, 
and accompanied him in his brief campaign 

inst the Scottish covenanters in 1679 
(Elizabeth D’Oyley, James Duke of Mon- 
mouth, pp. 74, 81, 89, 122; Reresby’s Diary, 
ed. Andrew Browning, pp. 184-5). He 
seems to have shared the debauchery of 
Monmouth’s entourage, gambling beyond 
his means and killing a Mr. Scroope in the 
duke of York’s playhouse on 28 August 
1675, though he did not start the affray 
(Hatton Correspondence, ed. E. M. ‘Thomp- 
son, i. 121; Echard’s accusation, History of 
‘England, iii. 675-6, that he murdered 
Scroope is too strong). He was twice elected 
M.P. for Stafford in 1679 and again in 1681 
(Josiah C. Wedgwood, Staffordshire Parlia- 
mentary History, ii. 139-40). About Sep- 
tember 1679, he was banished from the 
court as Monmouth’s great favourite, but 
it is said he was allowed to sell his com- 
mission in the Horse Guards (Calendar State 
Papers Domestic, 1679-1680, pp. 240, 243, 
272). Until 1683 he and Lord Grey of 
Werk were Monmouth’s right-hand men. His 
precise share in the plans for an insurrection 
is obscure, but there is no valid reason to 


doubt his complicity in the schemes for 
which William, Lord Russell, Algernon 
Sidney and others were executed. Whether 
he took part in the Rye House Plot is more 
questionable, though Monmouth and he are 
said to have gathered adherents in the City 
on the day in October 1682, when 
Charles II was to have been killed on his 
return from Newmarket (Ferguson’s account 
in James Ferguson, Robert Ferguson the 
Plotter, p. 82), and though he is alleged to 
have spied out the position at Whitehall and 
reported that the guards were remiss and 
“the thing [? assassination or seizure of 
Charles II] very feasible.” (See Burnet’s 
criticism of this evidence, Own Time, i. 578). 
When in June 1683 Keeling and others 
revealed the plots, Armstrong’s arrest was 
ordered, but he escaped with Grey to Cleves 
(Ford, Lord Grey, Secret History, p. 66). 
In his absence the grand jury of the City 
found a true bill of high treason against him 
in July, and in Michaelmas term sentence of 
outlawry was pronounced (Impartial Account 
of all the material circumstances relating to Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, 1684). He was seized 
at Leyden, brought to England, and lodged 
in Newgate, 11 June 1684. He was im- 
mediately brought before Jeffreys, now lord 
chief justice, who denied him a trial on the 
ground that he was a condemned outlaw. 
Armstrong’s plea that he was entitled to a 
trial because he had surrendered within a 
year and a day of*outlawry was overruled 
ecause he had not voluntarily given himself 
up. His condemnation was reversed on a 
writ of error on 15 November 1694, but 
it is by no means clear that Jeffreys misin- 
terpreted the law, although he applied it with 
his usual harshness.’ 
Ibid. 573b, l. 4. For ‘Huggons’ read 
‘Higgons.’ 
Add at end of paragraph. ‘In the paper 
he had written: “I have lived and now die 
. . a true and sincere Protestant . . . and 
in the Communion of the Church of Eng- 
land; and I heartily wish I had more 
strictly lived up to the religion which I 
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believed” (Proceedings against Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, 1684). Several contemporary 
tracts and a ballad, “The Bully Whig,” all 
revile his private life: one related that he 
read The Whole Duty of Man on his way to 
the gallows (Impartial Account of the be- 
haviour of Str Thomas Armstrong, 1684). 
The severe strictures Sprat (True Account, 
ed. Edmund Goldsmid, 1886, pp. 29-30) 
passed on his character seem to have been 
substantially true. He left a widow, whom he 
had scandalously neglected, and three daugh- 
ters, of whom Jane (Matthews) attended 
her father’s trial and pleaded for his life.’ 

In bibliographical note omit Clarendon 
Hist. and add ‘For the crucial period of 
Armstrong’s life, 1679-1684, all lives of his 
associates as Monmouth, Russell, Ferguson, 
and all accounts of the plots are relevant.’ 


Ashe, Simeon (d. 1662). i. 6404, IL 
13-14. For ‘nonconformist divine, was 
educated’ substitute ‘Presbyterian minister, 
was admitted sizar, April 1613’. 

Ibid., ll. 15~16. For ‘He began his 
ministration in Staffordshire,’ read ‘He was 
ordained (Peterborough) deacon and priest, 
October 1619 (J. and J. A. Venn, Alumni 
Cantabrigienses, Pt. I, Vol. i). He was vicar 
of Rugeley, Staffordshire, in 1627,’ 

Ibid., l. 19. After ‘ceremonies.’ insert 
‘(Edmund Calamy, 4n Account of the Minis- 
ters... Ejected, 1713, p. 2). 

Ibid., 1. 24. For ‘chaplain’ read ‘one of the 
chaplains’, 

Ibid., |. 25. For ‘joined with’ read ‘pub- 
lished for’ 

Ibid., l. 27. Omit ‘in writing’. After 
‘entitled’ insert ‘“‘A Particular Relation 

. . of the Earl of Manchester’s Army” 
and collaborated with him in’. 

Ibid., l. 30. After ‘North’ add ‘covering 
I-10 July 1644’. 

Ibid., l. 30-31. For ‘another pamphlet’ 
read ‘two other pamphlets’. 

Ibid.,1 32. After ‘entitled’ insert ‘ “A 
Continuation of True Intelligence” (10-27 
July), ang’. 


Ibid., Il. 35-36. For ‘in both cases was to 


vindicate the conduct of his patron’ substitute 


‘may have been to vindicate his patron, but 
actually he wrote valuable accounts of the 
campaigns in which he took part, although 
vague in details of the fighting. The tribute 
Robert Baillie pays to Ashe’s “known in- 
tegrity” seems well: deserved (Letters and 
Fournals, 184.1, II. 209).’ 

Ibid., 1. 19 from foot. After ‘Cornhill 
lecturers.’ add ‘His prominence secured him 
an appointment as one of the “triers” of the 
elders of the fifth classis, established in 
London 20 October 1645, 26 September 
1646, and 29 August 1648 (Acts and 
Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. C. H. 
Firth and R. S. Rait, 1911).’ 

Ibid., l. 16 from foot. After ‘Crom- 
wellians’ substitute a period for the semi- 
colon. Insert ‘When the two factions into 
which the Scottish kirk became divided in 
the 1650’s appealed to Cromwell for support, 
the Resolutioners enlisted the services of 
Ashe and other eminent English Presby- 
terians. He rebuked Samuel Rutherford, ‘a 
leader of the Protesters, in a letter of 19 Jan. 
1657 (Register of the Consultations of the 
Ministers of Edinburgh, ed. W. Stephen, 
(Scottish History Soc. 1921), i. 288-go). He 
was in consultation with Monk early in 1660 
(Ibid. (1930), ii. xxx).’ 

Ibid. For l. 3 from foot to 641a l. 1r 
read ‘Ashe published at least seventeen tracts 
or sermons, of which the only one to attain 
a third edition was ‘The Living Loves,” 
a funeral tribute to Jeremiah Whitaker. 
His other funeral sermon, “Gray Hayres 
Crowned with Grace,” for Thomas Gataker, 
reached a second edition. All the tracts he 
wrote are to be found in the British Museum, 
except “Real Thankfulnesse” 1645. A 
good bibliographical note is to be found in 
A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised, 1934.’ 


Astley, Sir Jacob (1579-1652). i. 677a, 
1. 8. After ‘Norfolk.’ insert (F. Blomefield, 
History of the County of Norfolk, (1808), ix. 
420}. 
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Ibid., 1l. 18-28. After ‘In 1638... 
Scotch invasion.’ insert ‘He was knighted 
17 July 1624. On 3 December 1638 he was 
made governor for life of the fort of Ply- 
mouth and of St. Nicholas’ Isle. On the 8th 
of that month, because of the activities of the 
Covenanters in the North, and apprehension 
of a Scotch invasion, Charles issued a declara- 
tion for mustering the forces, placing his 
“trusty and well beloved Sir Jacob Astley” 
in charge of the counties of Leicester, 
Stafford, Derby, Rutland, Lincoln, Notting- 
ham, Northumberland, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, the towns of Hull, Carlisle, and 
Newcastle. On January 6 the counties of 
Chester and Lancaster were added to his 
authority (Many references in Cal. State 
Papers Dom.). During December and Janu- 
ary he was busy bringing munitions and 
equipment from Rotterdam, and travelling 
through the counties, inspecting levies and 
making recommendations. He found the 
weapons in very poor condition, and not 
“any armourers that know how to make or 
mend arms.” He urged the fortification of 
Hull, and a tax on merchants not living 
there who made use of that excellent harbour. 
His plans for fortifying Holy Island, Berwick, 
Carlisle, Newcastle, and other strategic 
places were well received by the King and 
the Council of War.’ 

Ibid., l. 32. After ‘he pleased.’ insert 
‘(Cal. State Papers Dom. 11 Jan. 1638/9)’. 

Ibid. 6776, ll. 11-16, For ‘In 1164... upon 
it.’ insert ‘Charles, in an attempt to coerce 
Parliament, in June 1641 approved of a 
petition drawn up by a few officers, proposing 
to back the king against Parliament with 
force. He initialed it “C. R.” and then it 
was taken to the Army for signatures. 
Astley would have nothing to do with it 
(Gardiner, History of England, ix. 398-400)’. 

Ibid., l. 17. After ‘it? insert ‘(Clarendon, 
History of the Rebellion, V. 4, 169)’. 

Ibid., 1. 23. Add “(Clarendon, iv. 14)’. 

Ibid., ll. 28-29. For ‘commendations 
. . . case’ substitute ‘character is brief but 
highly eulogistic and’. 
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Ibid., 1. 30. Add ‘(Clarendon, viii. 32)’. 

Ibid., 1l. 32—36. For ‘He was among 
. . - Gloucester’ substitute ‘At the battle of 
Edgehill (23 Oct. 1642) he was major 
general of the army under the earl of 
Lindsey. Sir Philip Warwick (Memoirs of 
the Reign of Charles I, (1791), p. 229) re- 
counts: “Before the charge he made a most 
excellent, pious, short and soldierly prayer: 
for he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, 
saying ‘O Lord! Thou knowest how busy I 
must be this day: if I forget Thee, do not 
‘Thou forget me.’ ” He was wounded during 
the battle (Clarendon, vi. 94). He was the 
first governor of Oxford (Nov. 1642) ap- 
pointed by Charles (F. J. Varley, Siege of 
Oxford, 1932). Fully recovered from his 
wounds, he was major general of the foot at 
the siege of Gloucester (September 1643), 
and retained this position in Charles’ army 
until after the battle of Naseby.’ 

Ibid., 1. 37. For ‘that city’ read ‘Glou- 
cester’. 

Ibid., 1. 21 from foot. After ‘Arundel’ add 
‘(Clarendon, viii. 5)’. 

Ibid., l. 17 from foot. 
‘(Clarendon, viii. 45-6)’. 

Ibid.,1. 8 from foot. For ‘His . . . 1644’ 
substitute ‘(Clarendon, ix. 37, 39). He 
was made Baron Astley of Reading, 4 Nov- 
ember 1644 (W. H. Black, Docguets of 
Letters Patent, p. 230).’ 

Ibid., l. 3 from foot. For ‘and his charge 

? substitute ‘and August 1654 the 


After ‘Essex’ add 


was 
governship of Worcester was’. 

678a ll. 2-10. For ‘From Oxford... 
(21 March 1646) substitute ‘On his march 
with two thousand horse and foot from 
Worcester to Oxford to meet the king’s 
party of fifteen hundred, he was intercepted 
by Sir Thomas Brereton and Colonel 
Morgan at Stow-on-the-Wold, 21 March 
1646, defeated and captured (Clarendon, 
x. 31). 

Ibid., l. 18. After ‘experience.’ insert 
‘(For an account of this battle, see J. W. 
Willis Bund, Civi! War in Worcestershire, 
(1905), p. 175). 
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Ibid., l. 24. For ‘An ordinance’ read ‘An 
order of Parliament’. 

Ibid., l. 25. After ‘delinquency’ insert 
(Cal. of Committee for Compounding, pp 
1202-3).’ 

Ibid., 1. 15 from foot. For ‘Oneson .. . 
Bristol’ substitute “The eldest son, Isaac, 
was knighted at Oxford 23 Feb. 1643, and 
inherited the barony. Astley’s only daughter, 
Elizabeth, married her cousin Sir Edward 
Astley, and their son Sir Jacob, 1st Bart., 
was, until his death in 1729, knight of the 
shire for the county of Norfolk. Bernard, 
Sir Jacob’s younger son, received with his 
father for life the office of captain of the fort 
of Plymouth, 3 Dec. 1638. He was wounded 
at the siege of Bristol, 26 July 1643 (Claren- 
don, vii. 133), and knighted 18 June 1644. 
At the battle of Newbury he fought with his 
. father at Shaw House. He headed a sally 
from Bristol, when the New Model Army 
besieged it, 26 August 1645, was wounded, 
captured, and within a few days died of his 
wounds. (Sprigge, Anglia Rediviva, (1647), 
P. 91)? 


Aston, Sir Arthur (d. 1649). i. 6802,1. 10 
from foot. After ‘flourished’ insert ‘A list 
of officers slain at the retreat from the Isle of 
Rhé, 29 October, 1627, includes the name 
of Sir Arthur Aston (Cal. S. P. Dom. 
1625-49, p. 232). 

Ibid., 1. 9 from bottom. For ‘he’ substitute 
‘his son Arthur’. 

Ibid. 681a. At end of paragraph 2 insert 
‘Among the Harleian manuscripts (2149, 
28-32) are papers testifying to his conti- 
nental military service, summarized in G. 
Ormerod, History of . . . Chester, (1819), 
ii, 46-47.’ 

Ibid., After l. 17 from foot add ‘He ae 
called colonel in a dispatch of 6 Ma 
the earl of Northumberland; on ae June 
he was recommended as successor to Colonel 
Goring. On 11 August, the earl of North- 
umberland declared if Aston’s quarrel with 
Sir John Marley was not concluded before 
his arrival, he would be Aston’s second. 


From 5 to 11 August he received the pay of 
a sergeant major general. In August he 
defended to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and also to the king, the conduct of Viscount 
Conway in not pursuing the war more 
vigorously (Cal. $. P. Dom. 1640, 122, 
354, 573, 579, 646).’ 

Ibid. 681b,1. 11 After ‘to him’ insert “This 
story is found in Dodd’s Church History 
(1742), ili, 57-58, and is unlikely. No 
Catholic would have offered his services to 
the Parliamentary army, and, in any case, 
at this time Sir Thomas Fairfax was not a 
general.’ 

Itid., 1. 12. After ‘dragoons’ correct from 
‘with... army’ to read ‘with which 
regiment he dispersed the musketeers on the 
Parliamentary right wing, and prepared the 
way for Wilmot’s charge (Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray, 
vi. 85)? 

Ibid., add at end of paragraph 2: ‘He was 
appointed governor of Reading 2 December 
1642, and on 10 February 1643 was com- 
missioned sergeant major general of all 
the horse forces. (Information taken from a 
compilation made by William Henry Black 
of the letters patent and other instruments 
passed under the Great Seal of King Charles I 
at Oxford 1642—46, from the originals in 
the Ashmolean Museum. Printed, not pub- 
lished, 1837, pp. 4-5, 97).’ 

Ibid., l. 35. After ‘afterwards’ 
‘22, April 1643’. 

Ibid., l. 38. From ‘an accident’ to ‘the 
siege’ substitute ‘an accident which to a 
certain extent incapacitated him for the rest 
of the siege.” 

Ibid, l. 15 from foot. After ‘dread’ 
insert ‘He was probably quite willing to 
allow the blame of the inevitable surrender 
to fall on the shoulders of another. The 
spirit in which he approached his work is 
shown by the letter of 12 April 1643 to 
Rupert in which he says “I am grown weary 
of my life with perpetual trouble and vexa- 
tion”? Warburton, Memoirs of Prince 


Rupert, (1849), ii. 175)? 


insert 
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Ibid., l. 10 from foot. After ‘Oxford’ 
insert “The articles of surrender are given 
in Rushworth’s Historical Collections, Part iii, 
vol, ii. (1691), 266.’ 

Ibid., \. 4. from foot. After ‘in the west’ 
insert ‘Aston commanded the horse at the 
siege of Gloucester (Aston to Rupert, 
7 Aug. 1643. Warburton’s Memoirs, ii, 
276-77). After ‘In the following month’ 
insert ‘23 August 1643’. 

Ibid. 682a, |. 2. After ‘Pennyman’ insert 
“He was commissioned to maintain a regiment 
of foot, 11 September 1643 (Black, Letters 
Patent, p. 73). On 22 December, 1643, he 
was wounded in a scuffle (Frederick J. 
Varley, The Siege of Oxford, (1932), P- 7) 

Ibid, l. 4. After ‘university’ insert 
(ibid, p. 72). 

Ibid., end of paragraph 1, insert ‘He was 
most reluctant to give up his office, com- 
plaining of the conduct of his successor-to-be, 
Col. Henry Gage. However, Charles ex- 
pressed every confidence in Gage, knighted 
him November rst, and gave him the office 
on Christmas day. The new governor was 
killed 11 January 1644, while on a foray 
with Rupert (Clarendon, History of the 
Rebellion, (1849), iii. 457; Varley, Siege of 
Oxford, p. 74). 

Ibid., paragraph 2. For the first seven 
lines substitute ‘Where Aston spent the 
next four years is uncertain. He may have 
lived in retirement with his wife’s family in 
Ireland, where he is said to have been in 
1646 (ibid. p. 72), or he may have resided at 
his estate of Cattenhall in Cheshire. The 
first definite news is that he was captured at 
Warrington on 29 May 1648 with a body 
of Royalists Colonel John Booth was 
assembling, apparently in anticipation of 
the Scots’ invasion (Letters and Papers of 
Thomas Mytton, ed. Stanley Leighton for the 
Powysland Club, (1875), p. 166) Whether 
he escaped or was released is unknown.’ 

Ibid, |. 32. From ‘Being left... 
through l. rr ^ . . Tredagh’ substitute 
‘He was governor of Drogheda in August 
1649, when he wrote a series of letters to the 
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lord lieutenant-general of Ireland, Ormonde, 
complaining of the conduct of Lady Aston’s 
relatives, headed by Lady Wilmot, in plotting 
to betray the city to Cromwell. Throughout 
the month he presented the situation of the 
garrison, urging haste in bringing new men, 
arms and food. These dispatches are printed 
in full in Æ Contemporary History of Affairs 
in Ireland from 1641 to 1652, ed. John T. 
Gilbert, (Dublin, 1880), ii, pt. ii. pp. 232- 
6. 

f Ibid., 1. 34. For ‘three times’ substitute 
‘twice (Gardiner, Commonwealth and Pro: 
tectorate, i. 130-31)’. 

Ibid. 682a. Between paragraphs 2 and 3, 
insert this paragraph: ‘He married Elinor, 
daughter of Sir Samuel Beganel (G. E. C. 
Complete Peerage, ed. Vicary Gibbs, v. 609, 
note c). A son, a royalist captain, is said to 
have been slain in November 1645 during a 
skirmish between Bridgnorth and Kidder- 
minster (Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland, i. 
(1891), 306). A daughter, Elizabeth, wife 
of Mr. ‘Thompson, may be the woman who, 
Gage complained, invited him to mass at her 
home in Oxford in 1643. His estate was 
compounded. His son and heir, Samuel, was 
allowed for himself and sisters one-fifth of 
his father’s estate, 3 June 1651. His widow 
also begged discharge of Cattenhall from 
sequestration (Comm. for Compounding, 
no. 2450)’, 


Clavel, John (1603-1642). iv. 459a, 
l. 5 from foot. For ‘He was apprehended in 
1627 . .. death’, read ‘He was appre- 
hended, convicted and sentenced to death on 
30 Jan. 1626 but was reprieved, 

Ibid. 4596, 1.7. After ‘in 1634,’ add ‘He 
was probably the author of the play entitled 
“The Soddered Citizen’ which has been 
ascribed to Shackerley Marmion. ‘This play 
was first published in 1936 in the Malone 
Society Reprints.’ 


Cornhill, Wiliam of (d. 1223). iv. 
11544, 1.8 from foot. For ‘Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 
1960’ read ‘Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 1698’. 
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Edmund (Rich) Saint (1170?~1240). vi. 
407b, l. 27. For ‘Wales’ read ‘Ireland? 
(D.N.B. xii. 11094). 

4094, 1. 8 from foot. For ‘Richard’ read 
‘Edmund.’ Matt. Paris, v. 621, 642. 


Fleming, Margaret (1803-1811). vii. 
2814, l. 12. For ‘Margaret’ read ‘Marjory’. 
Baptismal register reads ‘1803, Jan. 15. 
Marjory, daughter of James Fleming, 
Merchant, and Isabella Rae, his spouse . . .’. 
To authorities add:—Frank Gent, ‘Marjory 
Fleming and the Biographers’ in Scottish 
Hist. Review, xxvi. no. 102 (1947). 


Grant, James (1720-1806). viii. 388. 
For further information concerning his 
caréer before 1763, see C. L. Mowat, East 
Florida as a British Province, 1763-1784. 
(Univ. of California Publications in His- 
tory, vol. xxxii, Berkeley, 1943). 


Hastings, George (14887-1545). ix. 
123, l. 10. For ‘Mary, grand-daughter of 
Thomas, 3rd Baron Hungerford’ read ‘Mary, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hungerford and 
grand-daughter of Robert, 3rd Baron Hunger- 
ford (Complete Peerage, vi. 622).’ 


John (1167?-1216). xvi. 8394, L 2 from 
foot. After ‘more usually called Hadwisa or 
Avice,’ add ‘but there is no doubt this is a 
mistake (Eng. Hist. Rev., lxi. (1946), 289). 


John of Eltham, earl of Cornwall (1316- 
1336). x. 854a, l. 24 from foot. For ‘in 
October’ read ‘13 Sept. 1336’. 

8544, 1. 9. For ‘15 Jan.’ read ‘r3 Jan. 
(Annales Paulini, p. 365). 


Keith, Alexander (d. 1819). x. 1203a, 
L 5 from foot. After ‘founder of the Keith 
prize, add ‘born 27 Dec. 1737 (Baptismal 
Register of Old St. Pauls Church, Edin- 
burgh).’ ` 

Ibid., 1203b, l. 28. For ‘and left a son 
Alexander’, read ‘but had no children. By 
his will he left everything, with certain speci- 
fied exceptions, to his nephew Alexander of 
Corstorphine Hill (Letters of Alexander 
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Keith, senior to Viscount Melville, 4 Feb. 
1819; of Alexander Keith, junior, to the 
same, 5 April 1819, 21 July 1819. Nat. 
Library of Scotland, The Melville Papers, 
MS. 1056, f. 69 to 76). 


Langton, Walter (d. 1321). xi. 570a, 
1. 36. For ‘Cal. Ing. post mortem, i. 300, 
read ‘Cal. Ing. post mortem, vi. 330 (pp. 
194-8).’ 

Marmion, Shackerley (1603-1639). xii. 
10764, l. 2 from foot. Delete ‘was buried in 
the church of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield.’ 
Ibid. 1077, 1. 34. After ‘Warburton’s cook,’ 
add ‘“’The Crafty Merchant’? and “The 
Souldier’d Citizen” are, however, two dis- 
tinct plays. The former is by William Bonen 
and the latter—of which the correct title is 
“The Soddered Citizen”—may have been 
by Marmion, but it was more probably by 
John Clavell. The play was discovered and 
edited in the Malone Society Reprints 1936.” 


Matthew, Sir Tobie (1577-1655). xiii. 
664, l. 5 from foot to p. 67a, l. 1. For 
<.. “A True Historical! Relation of the 
Conversion of Sir Tobie Matthews... ” 
was unfortunately never printed,’ read 
‘was printed in 1904”. To authorities add: 
A. H. Mathew and A. Calthrop, The Life of 
Sir Tobie Mathew, Baron’s alter ego, (1907). 


Murphy, Arthur (1727-1805). xiii. 
12314,1. 24, For ‘Clomquin’ read ‘Cloony- 
quin’. 

Ibid., 1. 32. For ‘Plunkett’ read ‘Plunket’ 
(Records in The Castle, Dublin). 

Ibid.,\.15 from foot. After ‘Samuel Foote’ 
add ‘Murphy knew Foote in 1747 or earlier 
(Jessé Foot, Life of Arthur Murphy, p. 25, 
letter from Murphy to James Murphy, 
Aug. 25, 1747).” 

Ibid, 1. 8 from foot. For ‘concluded 
12 Oct. 1754’ read ‘concluded 21 Sept. 


1754.” 

12315, l. 31. After ‘by Wood- 
ward’ add ‘Murphy, “dressed in Black,” 
spoke the prologue at the first performance 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan. 1756, xxvi. 36). 
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Ibid., l. 18 from foot. For ‘under the 
names of Slender, Squint-eyed Pistol, and 
Dapperwit’ read ‘under the names of Squint- 
Eyed Pistol, Dapperwit, and Slender’. 


Ibid. 1232a, l. 3. For ‘tool? read 
‘4001. (Foot, op. cit., p. 13, Murphy’s 
autobiography).’ 


Ibid., 1. 4. For ‘On 30 March 1757’ read 
‘On 30 March 1758.” 

Ibid., l. 7. For ‘taken from’ read ‘in- 
fluenced by.’ 

Ibid., 1l. 7-8. For ‘but owing more to’ 
read ‘and also slightly indebted to.’ 

Ibid., 1l. 21-3. For ‘He then began .. . 
“Test,” ’ read ‘He began The Test Nov. 6, 

.1756; Owen Ruffhead inaugurated the 
opposing Con-Test Nov. 23.’ 

Ibid., 1l. 39-40. For ‘On 24 Jan. 1759" 
read ‘On 24 Jan. 1760.” 

Ibid. 1232, l. 8. For ‘given at Drury 
Lane’ read ‘given at Covent Garden.’ 

Ibid., 1l. 19-20. For ‘23 Feb. 1764’ read 
‘23 Mar. 1765.’ 

Ibid., 1l. 28-29. For ‘is a translation from 
Crébillon’ read ‘follows the account of 
Zenobia in Tacitus’ Annales with slight in- 
debtedness to Crébillon.’ 

Ibid, l. 22 from foot. Before ‘was 
played’ insert ‘opened at Covent Garden 
Feb. 22, 1777, was performed eighteen 
times the first season, and’. 

Ibid., 1. 16 from foot. For ‘included in the 
1786 collection’ read ‘published in 1798.’ 

Ibid., |. 12 from foot. For ‘had inherited’ 
read ‘inherited in 1795’. 

Ibid., 1. 11 from foot. For ‘1oool.’ read 
‘2,000l. (John Rylands Library, Eng. MS. 
548, letter from Murphy to Mrs. Piozzi, 
Mar. 16, 1795).’ 

Ibid., 1. 9 from foot. For ‘appointed’ read 
‘reappointed (J. P. Emery, Arthur Murphy 
(Philadelphia, 1946), pp. 85—6, 140, 161).’ 

Ibid. 1233a, ll. 12-13. For ‘whom he 
introduced to the Piozzis’ read ‘whom 
the Piozzis had introduced to Murphy at 
Streatham (Recollections of the Table-Talk 
of Samuel Rogers, ed. Alexander Dyce, 
p. 106).’ 


Ibid., 1. 19 from foot. For ‘Elliot’ read 
‘Elliott.’ 

Ibid., |. 16 from foot. After ‘her bio- 
graphy (1769, 12 mo)’ add “There is no 
evidence for ascribing this work to Murphy.’ 

Ibid. 12.336, ll. 10-12. For ‘and largely 
occupied . . . to Garrick’ read ‘In this bio- 
graphy, with the exception of “The Orphan 
of China,” Murphy generally dismisses his 
own plays as quickly as possible and litte 
considers his relations with Garrick and 
others. . . . In truth, keeping in mind his 
probable tendency to be prejudiced against 
Garrick, the biographer seeks to write with 
“strict justice” and so, at times . . . over- 
estimates Garrick’ (J. P. Emery, Arthur 
Murphy, pp. 163, 164).’ 

Ibid., 1. 15. After ‘8 vo, 1792’ add ‘and 
at the same time an edition of Johnson’s 
works in twelve volumes.’ 

Ibid., 1l. 18-19. After ‘8 vo, 1807’ add 
‘First published, with a translation of Cicero, 
in 1795.’ 

Ibid., 1l. 22-4. After ‘“A Letter... 
Murphy,” . . . 8 vo’ add “This attack on 
Murphy’s The Desert Island is obviously not 
by Murphy.’ 

Ibid., ll. 37-42. After ‘ “A Letter from a 
Right . . . ‘Monitor,’” 4to, 1761’ add 
‘The author of these two works is Rev. 
Philip Francis (H. H. Dunbar, The 
Dramatic Career of Arthur Murphy (New 
York, 1946), p. 150, n.50).’ 


Parry, Sir Thomas (d. 1560). xv. 385a, 
1. 32. Delete ‘From him were descended the 
poets Henry and Thomas Vaughan’ (F. E. 
Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan,(1947), p-6,n.2). 


Philippa of Hainault (1314?-1369). xv. 
10504, |. 16 from foot. For “4 March, 1330’, 
read ‘18 February, 1330 (Annales Paulini, 
p. 349; Historia Roffensis in Anglia Saera, 
i. 370)? 

Pocock, Isaae (1782-1835). xvi. 4a, 
l. 23 from foot. After ‘was still played in 
1835’, add ‘It was early adopted for the 
Juvenile Drama and remained its most 
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popular play’ (A. E. Wilson, Penny Plain, 
Twopence Coloured (1932), pp. 83-93; C. 
Speaight, Fuvenile Drama (1946), passim). 


Sinclair, Sir Henry (d. 1400?). xviii. 
2965, |. 24. Date of death, 1404 (Handbook 
of British Chronology, p. 324). 


Sparrow, John (1615-1665 ?). xviii. 
722b. "To authorities add ‘an extract from 
the diary of John Sparrow of Dynes Hall 
Essex, Esq.’ Bodleian MS. Rawlinson Essex 
23 (Holman MS. 23) fos. 294—304. This 
establishes that he was still alive in 1667 in 
which year Deanes Hall was sold by him 
and his heir. The diary records the death of 
his uncle Elliston and his cousin John in 
1663. 


Vaughan, ‘Henry (1622-1695). xx. 1644, 
l. 3. Delete ‘April 17’ (F. E. Hutchinson, 
Henry Vaughan (1947), pp. 245-6). See also 
under Parry, Sir Thomas (d. 1560). 


Vaughan, Thomas (1622-1666). xx. 
181a, l. 27. Delete ‘April 17’ (F. E. 
Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan (1947), pp. 14, 
n. 2, 245—6). 

Ibid., 1. 8 from foot. Delete ‘It is ap- 
parently his will in Somerset House (53 


Mico) which was dated 17 February P 
and. proved on 6 March 1665-6’ (F. E 
Hutchinson, op. cit., p. 146, n. 1). 

Ibid., last line. F or ‘she died on 16 April 
1658 at Mappersall,’ read ‘she died on 
17 April 1658”, and delete ‘at Mappersall’ 
(F. E. Hutchinson, op. cit., p. 143, n. 2). 


West, Wiliam (1770—1854). xx. 12574, 
l. 8. For ‘Whaddon’ read ‘Waddon’. For 
further biographical information and es- 
pecially for his career as a Theatrical Print 
and Juvenile Drama seller, see C. Speaight, 
‘Fuvenile Drama (1946). 


Winchelsea, Robert (d. 1313). xxi. 629a, 
l. 32. For ‘14 July’ read ‘16 July (Reg. 
Robert Winchelsea (Cant. and York Soc. pt. 
Ixxvi.), p. 180).’ 


Young, Arthur (1741-1820). xxi. 12734, 
ll. 25-46. The sequence of events as given 
here is incorrect. ‘A Six Weeks’ Tour . . .’ 
was written before Arthur Young left Brad- 
field. It was later that he advertised for 
farms, moved to Samford Hall, and six 
months later still, in 1768, moved to North. 
Mimms. Autobiography, ed. Betham Ed- 
wards (1898), pp. 44, 45, 46, 49. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 
home in the custody of some public or corporate body. Fora full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 
viii. 44.] 


THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
Records were added by transfer or gift to various Classes in the following Groups during 
1948. 
High Court of Admiralty: Instance Papers (H.C.A. 20) 1932-37: 84 boxes. 
Assistance Board: Representative Case Papers (Assist. 1): 1 bundle. 


Colonial Office: Chief Clerk, Correspondence (C.O. 523) 1901-17: 51 vols. Colonies 
(General), Supplementary Correspondence (C.O. 537) 1832-72 (Establishment): 1 vol.t 
Correspondence, Acts, Sessional Papers, Government Gazettes and Miscellanea (various 
C.O. Classes) mainly 1928, 1929: 709 vols. and boxes. British Guiana, Legislative Council 
Papers (C.O. 14) 1928-31: 1 vol.? 


Copyright Office, Stationers’ Hall: 1883-1924: 8 vols. 


Commonwealth Relations Office: Correspondence, Acts, Sessional Papers, Government 
Gazettes and Miscellanea (various D.O. Classes) mainly 1928, 1929: 382 vols. and boxes. 


Foreign Office: General Correspondence (F.O. 368-372, 382, 383, 395). 1918: 1,295 
vols, Embassy and Consular Archives: America, United States of, Honolulu (F.O. 331) 
1895—1920 (Claims of British subjects against the United States Government for indignities 
inflicted by the Hawaiian Authorities in 1895): 1 packet. America, United States of, New 
York, Shipping (F.O. 284) 1787-89 (Register of British vessels entering Philadelphia): 
x vol. Japan, Correspondence (F.O. 262) 1905-29: 276 vols. Mexico, Correspondence 
(F.O. 204) 1909-20: 202 vols., and Registers (F.O. 206) 1909-20: Q vols. Morocco, 
Rabat (F.O. 443) 1843-99: 12 vols., and Registers (F.O. 442) 1863-1927: 7 vols. Persia, 
Correspondence (F.O. 248) 1841—70: 3 vols? Spain, Madrid Correspondence (F.O. 444) 
1859-99: 31 vols., and Registers: 4 vols.? Sweden, Registers (F.O. 190) 1912-31: 12 vols. 
Private Collections, Miscellaneous (F.O. 323) 1861 (Letter from the Consul General at 
Jassy to the Prince Regnant of Moldavia): 1 document. Seals (F.O. 365) and Ink Stamps 
(F.O. 346) from various British consular posts, etc. 


Forestry Commission: Minutes (F. 1) 1929-44: 3 vols. 


1 Omitted from ‘Transfer of 1933. 
2 Omitted from main Transfer of 1948. 
3 Not yet arranged. 
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. Ministry of Health: Records of the League of Mercy (M.H. 11) 1899-1947 (Roll of 
the Order, Minute Books, and Annual Reports): 58 pieces.? 


Board of Inland Revenue: Estate Duty Office, Copies of Wills (I.R. 5): 1 document. 


Supreme Court of Judicature: Companies (Winding-up) Proceedings (J. 13) 1948: 22 
documents, incorporated in existing files. Enrolment Books (J. 18) 1945: 2 volumes with 
index (2 vols.). 


Land Revenue Record Office: Cash Accounts and Vouchers (L.R.R.O. 32) year ended 
31 March 1938: 13 parcels. 


Privy Council Office: Miscellaneous Books (P.C. 6) 1778-83 (Fee Book): 1 vol. Un- 
bound Papers (P.C. 1) 19th cent.? 


Public Record Office: Miscellanea (P.R.O. 8), Papers of Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte 
1836-1922: 10 boxes; Registers of State Paper Office and Government Search Room 
correspondence, of documents requisitioned and returned and of permits to search 1766~ 
1946: 14 vols.; note books and lists of officials, etc., 18th and roth cent.: 15 vols. 
Specimens of Documents Scheduled for Destruction (P.R.O. 10): from the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford (Pipe Office Declared Accounts), the Charity Commission, the Colonial Office, 
the Board of Customs and Excise, the Home Office, the Board of Trade, and the Ministry 
of ‘Transport. 


Board of Trade: Import Duties Advisory Committee (B.T. 10) 1932-39 (Minutes and 
copies of Acts and Orders): 56 vols. 
Treasury: Board Papers (T. 1): 6 files, incorporated in existing files. 


War Office: Miscellanea, Private Collections, Various (W.O. 79) Material relating to 
the history of the Connaught Rangers, the Galway Militia and the Roscommon Militia 
1793-1919: 10 vols., 6 files and 1 parcel.?-3 


Transcripts: Miscellaneous (Trans. 17) Incomplete transcripts of certain proceedings in 
Parliament printed in Vol. I of Rotuli Parliamentorum, 1 bundle. 


Gifts and Deposits: Further Audley End Papers. Presented by the Rt. Hon. Lord Bray- 
brooke.? Miscellaneous (G.D. 26). Account book of the Treasurer of the Chamber 1719— 
20, presented by the Lancashire County Council and Messrs. Wilson, Wright and Wilson. 


Official publications issued in 1948, in addition to new typewritten lists, etc.:— 
Calendar of Patent Rolls. Elizabeth. Vol. ii. 1560-63. 


Catalogue of Manuscripts and other Objects in the Museum of the Public Record Office 
[16th edition]. 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Treaties at the Public Record Office. 
R B. Puan. 


1 Presented to the Ministry, on the dissolution of the League, by Messrs. Bull and Bull, late 
solicitors to the League. 

3 Not yet arranged. 

3 Presented to the War Office by Lieut. Col. N. F. N. Jourdain, C.M.G. 
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COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 
Bodleian Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948 include: — 

Aldworth and Steeple Barton deeds, 12th—-13th cent. (MSS. ch. Berks. 1149—50; 
Oxon. 4186—90.) i 

Grosseteste, ‘De cessatione legalium and Hexameron’, with the author’s autograph 
corrections. (MS. Lat. th. c. 17.) 

Grand coutumier de Normandie, ¢. 1300. (MS. French e. 23.) 

Roger T'wysden’s estate books, 1604—29. (MS. Top. Kent. d. 5, c. 11—12.) 

Presentation deeds from Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 1657-8. (MSS. ch. Kent 432; 
London and Middlesex 439.) 

‘Twelve letters of Laurence Hyde, 1665-77 (from the business papers of Sir Robert 
Clayton). (MS. Don. c. 68.) 

John Locke. The Lovelace collection of some 2,550 original letters to Locke and about 
150 draft replies and 38 volumes of Locke’s journals (1676-1704) and notebooks. (MSS. 
Locke.) 

Historical collections of John Anstis including treatises on, and extracts from, the records 
of the Court of Star Chamber. (MS. Eng. hist. c. 304.) 


‘The autobiography and diary of Thomas Naish, sub-dean of Salisbury, 1669-1728. 
(MS. Top. Wilts. c. 7.) 


Accounts of Lord Abingdon’s estates, 1753-1828. 

Letters to G. Grenville, 1763. (MS. Eng, lett. d. 109.) 

John and Thomas Greg, West Indian estate papers, 1765-1834. (MS. W. Ind. t. 2.) 
F. Grose, antiquarian drawings, c. 1777. (MS. Top. gen. e. 70.) 

R. Gough and J. C. Brooke, correspondence (1776-93). (MS. Gough gen. top. 45.) 


Lord Charles Somerset, letters to commissioner J. T. Bigge, S. Africa, 1823-6. (MS. 
Afr. S. 24.) 


Charles Sturt, journals and letters relating to exploration in Australia, 1828-9, 1829-30 
and 1844-6. (MS. Austral. S. 4-8.) 


Papers of T. Sanctuary, mainly relating to the agricultural labourers’ revolt, 1830-3. 
(MS. Top. Sussex c. 2.) 


Sir John Charles Molteno, letters and papers about the Cape of Good Hope, 1837-85. - 
(MS. Afr. S. 23/1-5.) 


Letters of G. Bancroft, J. A. Froude, S. R. Gardiner, A. W. Kinglake, J. S. Mill, John 


Morley, J. E. T. Rogers and others to Richard and George Bentley, 1835-89. (MS. Eng. 
lett. d. 100.) 


Richard ‘Thornton, letters and journals about his voyage to East Africa and explorations, 
1858-63. (MS. Afr. S. 27-53.) 


Diary written during the siege of Paris, 1870-1. (MS. Fr. d. 20-3.) 


F. G. Hall, district officer, British East Africa, letters, papers and diaries, 1880-1901. 
(MS. Afr. S. 54-62.) 


Topographical drawings and heraldic MSS. collected by S. A. Warner. 
W. O. Hassarr. 
National Library of Scotland. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 


Title deeds of Netherlarg, 1440-1803; with three inventories thereof, 1727, 1755, 1813. 
The papers and correspondence of the Mures of Caldwell, 15th—r19th cent. 


1 Further details may be found in Bodleian Library Record, ii. nos. 27-8. 
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Miscellaneous documents referring to the Burgh of Montrose, mainly of the 16th cent. 

Two Books of the Incorporation of Wrights in Culross, 1622—1845; one Book of the 
Weavers in Dunfermline, second half of the 17th cent.; eight miscellaneous deeds, 16th and 
17th cent. 

Yester Papers, mainly of the 18th cent., in continuation of those acquired in 194.5. 

Miscellaneous notebooks of Thomas Ruddiman; and papers relating to the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland in the first half of the 18th cent. 

Letters of George Paton to Benjamin Waters, merchant, 1784—95, with a few of other 
dates to other correspondents. 

Letters of Sir Archibald Campbell, Governor of Madras, 1785-94; together with some 
smaller collections all from the papers of Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville. 

Correspondence, deeds, and inventories relating to property and furniture of the Scots 
and Irish Roman Catholic Colleges at Paris and Douai, 1792-1800. 


W. Park. 
COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
County Record Office, Bedford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948 include:— 
Manorial, estate and family documents. ; 

Orlebar MSS.: manor of Podington, court rolls, 1383—1756; 550 deeds, 1545-1857 
relating to the manor and rectory of Podington and the manors of Hinwick and Hinwick 
Hall, and a few to other counties; 143 relating to Harberton, Devon, 1656—1868; 65 to 
Beoley, Worcs., n.d.—1501; surveys and terriers of Podington, n.d.—1766; legal papers, 
16th—17th cents. (Lt.-Colonel R. R. B. Orlebar.) 

Wynne MSS. (derived from the families of Stuart and Penn): 411 Tempsford deeds, 
n.d.—1828; 145 deeds of Stoke Poges, Bucks., 1624-1850; 26 Bristol deeds, 1677-17493 
200 deeds and other documents relating to Pennsylvania, 1681-1774; 4 letter-books of the 
and duke of Argyll, 1711-12. (Mrs. K. Wynne.) 

Payne MSS.: 230 deeds relating to Tempsford and to West Indian property; account 
books and rentals, Tempsford and West Indies, 18th—19th cent. (British Records Association.) 

Manors of Potton Regis, Rectoria, Burdetts and Much Manured: court rolls, 1466- 
1743; court books, 1727-1893. (Sir Malcolm Stewart.) 

Manor of Upper Dean, and other property in Dean and ‘Tilbrook: 233 deeds, 1612- 
1877. (Colonel J. L. Wade.) 

Manor of Shelton: 110 deeds and other papers, 1667-1851. (Messrs. Wade-Gery & 
Brackenbury.) 

Manor of Stotfold: court rolls, 1604-39, 1726-36. (Messrs. Hawkins.) 

Manor of Barton: court rolls, 1736-66. (Mr. I. P. Collis.) 

Bedford Brewery, and inns in Bedford, Arlesey, Biggleswade, Clapham, F elmersham, 
Haynes, Kempston, Keysoe, Lidlington, Sharnbrook, Shefford, Stagsden, Stevington, 
Westoning, Wootton, Beds.; and in Newport Pagnell, North Crawley and Wavendon, 
Bucks.: 558 deeds and other records, 1622—1909. (Messrs. Charles Wells.) 

Deeds relating to the following: Biggleswade and Southill, 1642—1869 (196), (Messrs. 
Lloyds Bank); Maulden, Ampthill and Flitwick, 1698-1877 (106), (Messrs. Webber & 
Williams); 424 deeds, mainly Eversholt, Wootton and Sandy, 1407-1832. 

Maps: Pennsylvania and Maryland boundary, 1739; Maryland, 1742; Colmworth, 
1765; Bromham, 1798; several draft or copy award maps. 
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Parish and charity documents. 

Cardington almshouses: 28 documents, 1671-1792 (Major Simon Whitbread). Hock- 
liffe overseers’ accounts, 1828—38 (Mrs. Bunker). Wymington enclosure award. Campton 
parish registers, 4 vols. Minute-books of 4 parish councils and 1 parish meeting. 


Assize records. . 
Gaol lists, including the name of John Bunyan, and other assize documents, 1668, 1672. 


Joyce Gopsrr. 
Essex 


Essex Record Office, County Hall, Chelmsford. Principal historical MSS. acquired in 
1947 :— 


Audley End Estate Documents (Audley, Howard, Griffin and Neville families). * 

1. Manorial: court rolls, etc. Walden, 1381-1590, with rentals, c.1520-1650, estreat 
rolls, 1508-25, surveys,! c.1600-20; Walden and Chipping Walden, 1591-1886, with 
abstract, 1660-1746, rentals, 1583, 1683, and survey, c.1600; Brook Walden, 1285-91, 
1328-1417, 1538-67, 1602-1894, with abstract, 1758, from rolls 1660-1746; Walden, 
Chipping Walden and Brook Walden, 1643-60, 1743-6, with rentals, c.1550, 1641. 
Chipping Walden, Brook Walden, St. Aylots, Westley, Pownces, Matteynes, Bolesgrove, 
Manhall, Roos and Butlers, rentals, 1687-95; schedule of rolls of Chipping and Brook 
Walden, 1764 and survey, c. 1750, with annotations to 1797 for Chipping and Brook Walden; 
‘Pownces and Matteynes 1363-99, 1485-1529; Brook Walden, Pownces, Matteynes, 
Bolesgrove, Manhall and Roos, 1536-1614, with rental, 1564, and surveys, 1612, 1638. 
Walden Abbey, 1404—1536; all in Saffron Walden. Berden, 1481-3, 1605. Great Chester- 
ford, 1605. Lampetts in Fyfield, rental, 1559. Heydonbury, ‘dragg or feild booke’, 1589, 
survey, 1630 and rental, 1665; Earlsbury, terrier, c.1590; both in Heydon. Littlebury, . 
1607-1884. Great and Little Wenden, 1406, 1519-1647, with bailiffs’ accounts, 1423, 
c. 1450, ¢. 1500, and extent, 1383. Wendens Ambo, 1660-1844, with abstract, 1660-1746: 
Stambourne Hall, 1636-1880, with rentals, 1696—1825. Wood Hall, 1564-17573; Rockells, 
Wiggpits and Coggeshalls, 1524-1895; Minchins, with the Rectory, 1377-1756; all in 
Arkesden. Wimbish Hall, 1766-1901, with abstract and analysis, 1659-1809. Chipping 
Walden, Brook Walden, Walden Parsonage, Pownces, Matteynes, Butlers, Bolesgrove, 
Manhall, Roos, and St. Aylots, all in Saffron Walden, Bourchiers in Ashdon, Great Chester- 
ford and the Rectory, Little Chesterford, Littlebury, Catmerhall in Littlebury, Newport, 
Hadstock, Wenden, Great Chishall Rectory, Berden, Elsenham Rectory, Debden, ‘Tilty, 
Abbotts in Thunderley [now in Wimbish], Wigborough and Salcott, and other manors in 
Cambs., Herts., Suffolk, Wilts.,and Lincs, (all forming part of the estates of the earl of Suffolk), 
bailiffs’ accounts, also some rentals and particulars, 1580-.1645. 

Deeds. About 2,800, chiefly of Saffron Walden, Littlebury, Wendens Ambo, Little 
Chesterford, and Ashdon, 1392-1853 (mostly 17th and 18th cent.); about 280, being deeds 
of exchange mainly of small parcels of lands in the open fields of Saffron Walden, Littlebury 
and Wendens Ambo, 1507-1795 (mostly late 18th cent.); and about 625 of Heydon, 
Chrishall, and Great and Little Chishall, 1508-1859. 

Map of Audley End, ¢.1750. 


. 1 See Hist. MSS. Comm., 8¢h Report (1881). The first item listed is a detailed survey of the Walden 
Abbey estates, Henry IV, which was deposited by the owner at the University Library, Cambridge, 
in 1947. 
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2. Family and estate. 15 commissions from ensign to field-marshal, 1739-96, to John 
Gniffin Whitwell, later John Griffin Griffin and subsequently Lord Howard de Walden and 
first Lord Braybrooke; correspondence, including small group from Philip Morant, 17653 
these documents throw considerable light on military and political affairs in the 18th cent. 
Commissioners’ minutes, claims, and other papers relating to the enclosure award for the 
open fields of Heydon, 1811-31. Stud and stock-breeding memoranda, 1852-83. Legal 
papers concerning claim of John Griffin Griffin to barony of Howard de Walden, 1784. 
Papers connected with Walden bread riots, 1795-6, during Lord Lieutenancy of rst Lord 
Braybrooke. Appointment of Richard 2nd Lord Braybrooke as Vice-Admiral of Essex, 
1809. Diary of Henry Neville (died 1809 after Battle of Talavera), brother of 3rd Lord 
Braybrooke, during Peninsular campaign. Detailed particulars of Audley End Estate between 
death of Henry, Earl of Suffolk, 1745, and accession of John Griffin Griffin, 1762, with 
estate correspondence, 1638-1857. Receipts and other documents about the payment of the 
dowry of Mary of Modena, wife of James II, 1682-8. 

3. Accounts. Housekeeping books of the earl of Suffolk, 1640-1727. Receipts for 
servants’ wages, 1755-91. Household, farm and estate accounts for Audley End, 1762-1826 
(about 38,000 papers, very detailed, including complete series of monthly vouchers). Work- 
men’s and craftsmen’s day-books and accounts for renovation of Audley End, Saffron Walden 
church, and a house in New Burlington Street, 1763-94, including work done under the 
direction of Robert and John Adam. Farm and estate accounts, herd books, produce registers, 
game books, brick and osier accounts, 1826-88. 

4. Correspondence. In addition to the correspondence noted above there are series of 
letters between (1) William Greenhill, a noted Puritan divine, and Lady Bacon, 1622-30; (2) 
Ralph Lord Grey of Wark, Governor of Barbados before 1701, and various people there, 
1700-6, including congratulatory letter from William Penn of Philadelphia on the termina- 
tion of Lord Grey’s successful term of office; and (3) concerning Jamaican affairs in which 
the Neville family were interested, 1758-08. i 

5. Ecclesiastical. Account roll of the pittancer of Walden Abbey, 1409-10. Saffron 
Walden churchwardens’ accounts, 1439-90,! and rate assessments and minutes for repair of 
church, 1789-97. 

6. Out-county and public office. The families of Neville and Aldworth were established 
in Berkshire, that of Grey of Wark in Northumberland, and that of Griffin in Northants. ; 
many of their muniments were brought together at Audley End through marriages. Lord 
Braybrooke has deposited the following local documents: (1) manorial documents and deeds 
of the Berkshire estate, commissions to Sir Henry Neville as Lieutenant for Berks., 1 559-60, 
and steward of the Honour of Donnington, 1562, and papers concerning the administration 
of Windsor Forest, 1577~1769—in the Shire Hall, Reading; (2) papers relating to five 
lighthouses at Winterton and Orford Ness which belonged to the Neville family, 1762—1824 
—in Trinity House; and (3) certain selected family papers—at the University Library? and 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. He has deposited in the Public Record Office: (1) the 
Cornwallis papers; (2) diplomatic papers of Sir Henry Neville as ambassador at Paris, 
1598-1600; (3) papers of Richard Aldworth Neville’s association with the duke of Bedford, 
first at the Admiralty, 1748-52, and then as special plenipotentiary in his embassy at Paris, 
1762-3, for the preliminary negotiations for the Peace of Paris; and (4) accounts, corres- 
pondence and legal papers concerning the office of auditor of the Exchequer held by William 
Aldworth, 1611-1706. 


1 For extracts from this volume, see Braybrooke, History of Audley End (1836), pp. 219-27. 
3 See note 1 above. 
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Belhus Estate (Barrett-Lennard family). - 

1. Manorial. Belhus alas Nortons or Coppins Crowch with Belhous, or Belhouse 
Barretts, survey, 1619; Aveley, estreats, 15 81-94; Belhus, Bretts, Noke and Northouse, 
rentals, 1566, 1574, and 18th cent. copy of rentals, estreats and court rolls of Belhus and 
Bretts, 1482-15913 Bretts, rentals, c. 15003 all in Aveley. Wennington, Leventrops, and. 
Yonges, in Wennington, bailiffs’ accounts, 1418-93, and rentals, c. 1475, ¢. 1725. 

Deeds, About 1000, ¢.1200-1842, chiefly of Aveley, Wennington, Rainham and Stifford. 

Maps of Aveley, Wennington, Upminster, and South Ockendon, 1619, and Aveley, 1825. 

2. Family documents. Papers connected with the Dacre, Fynes, Lennard and Barrett 
families and their collateral branches ranging from the mid-14th to the mid-19th cents. Among 
the extensive series of documents, ¢.1324—1812, relating to lawsuits, are those of the celebrated 
Loftus case! and the claim of Francis, Lord Dacre to the title and estates of Lord Dacre of the 
North, and to titles of properties. A large series of letters, 1548-1834, between members of 
the family, about estate, legal, political and personal matters; copies of correspondence between 
Lord Dacre and Philip Morant, the Essex historian, 1757—69. 

3. Out-county documents. Although Belhus was the Essex seat of the Barrett family for 
many generations, they acquired estates, by their subsequent connections with the Lennard family 
of Chevening, Kent, in the counties of Kent, Sussex, Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancaster, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Dorset, Hampshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Berkshire, Buckingham, 
and other English counties, as well as extensive properties in Ireland. For all these possessions 
there are documents coming within the scope of the above archive categories, and this is there- 
fore an unusually representative collection of estate, genealogical and legal muniments. T'he 
manorial documents for these out-county properties are mostly of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
but not numerous except for Horsford and Hautbois Magna (Norfolk), c.1520-1 828. ‘There 
are 350 Kent deeds, c.1225—-1715, 39 for Sussex, ¢.12.7 5-1 664,150 for Norfolk, c.1200-1831, 
and a few for the other counties, from c.1275. A Buckinghamshire estate which came to the 
Lennard family on the marriage of Lady Anne FitzRoy and the Earl of Sussex accounts for 60 
deeds chiefly of the Palmer family, from ¢.1375. About 300 leases, 1 581—1808, relate to the 
Irish estate, which included the monastery of Clones. Other noteworthy documents not 
relating to Essex include a deed of arbitration by Edward IV between Sir Humphrey Dacre 
and Joan Dacre, wife of Sir Richard F ynes(this award was cited in the claim of Lady Margaret 
Fiennes, of wife Sampson Lennard, 15962); a contract between Henry V and Sir Roger Fynes 
for supply of provisions and men for the king’s second campaign, 1417; and a detailed account 
book of the household expenses of Francis, Lord Dacre at Hurstmonceux Castle, 1643—49. 


Various memorial documents. 

Court rolls of Great Bromley, 1382—1719, with rentals, 1682—94, estreats, 1631, and 
list of fines certain as agreed between the lord and tenants, 15845 Wicken Bonhunt, 1343- 
93, with compotus, 1314-5; Langley, 1543-1 830, with survey, 16503 survey of Chrishall 
and Friers in Great Chishall, 1592; Arden Hall and Horndon House with Brysmers, 1559— 
1695, and Horndon Market 1678-1720, both in Horndon-on-the-Hill; Chickney, 1733- 
1818; compoti of [? High] Laver, 1330-31, Stapleford Abbots and Navestock, 1339—40, 
and Walthamstow Tany in Walthamstow, 1437-38. 

About goo additional deeds; including 182 of Henham, 1662—1849; 114 of Great 
Waltham and Barnston, 1513-1866; 194 of Bocking, 1611-1844; 39 of Pebmarsh, 
1550-1783; 20 of Kelvedon, 1368-1736; 41 of Great Bromley and Ardleigh, 1444-17543 


1 Hist. MSS. Com. 55th. Report (Various Collections), ili (1904). 
2 See also report, believed to be inaccurate, in G.E.C., Complete Peerage, v. app. A, pp. 763-75. 
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and 15 of copperas works at Brightlingsea and Walton-le-Soken, 1671-1772. Commission- 
ers’ papers, including claims, relating to the enclosure awards for the open fields of Chrishall, 
Great and Little Chishall, 1807—20. 

Parish records. 

A very large number of parochial records (ecclesiastical and civil) for many additional 
parishes. ‘These include churchwardens’ accounts for Great Dunmow, 1 526-95, with many 
entries relating to religious plays, overseers’ accounts for Elmstead, 1 598, and unusually 
detailed vestry minutes for Woodford, 1679-1851. It is proposed to publish a complete 
catalogue of the Essex parish records in 1950. 


Publications: Catalogue of Maps in the Essex Record Office, 1560-1865, with 30 plates, 
edited for the Essex County Council by F. G. Emmison; also The Art of the Map-maker in 
Essex, 1566-1860, containing only the introduction and the plates in the Catalogue. Repro- 
duction of the map of Essex by John Oliver, 1696. (The copy in the Essex Record Office is 
believed to be the only one extant.) 


F. G. Emmison, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Gloucestershire Records Office, Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

List of principal official and unofficial records, September, 1948. 
A. Official. 

Archives of Gloucestershire Court of Quarter Sessions and the Clerk of the Peace, 
including: 

Order books of the Court, 1672—92, 1702-1868, with typescript calendar, 1672-81 and 
MS. index, 1681—1802; Minute books, 1791—1891; Indictment book, 1660-68; original 
orders, indictments and depositions, from 1728; Conviction books, 1765-1872; memoranda 
of convictions by justices out of sessions, 1728-81 (under subject headings); calendars of 
prisoners in Gloucester gaol and houses of correction, from 1728; calendar of names of 
coroners, high constables, and bailiffs of hundreds, from 1740; oaths and declarations of jus- 
tices, from 1745; oaths of allegiance and supremacy, from 1715; sacrament certificates, 1 730— 
70; oaths of Roman Catholics, 1778-1866, and registers of papist estates, 1717—65; oaths of 
dissenting ministers and schoolmasters, 1771—1811; lists and panels of jurors, from 1728; 
County Treasurer’s accounts (abstracts), from 1726; registers of deputations to gamekeepers 
(giving names of manors and lords of manors), from 1711; registers of ‘badgers’ and dealers 
1757-64; registers of “Tyburn Tickets’, 1769—1829; registers of barges, 1795-97; registers 
of Friendly Societies, 1856; enclosure awards any with maps), 1727—1891; plans of public 
schemes (canals, turnpikes, railways, etc.), deposited with the Clerk of the Peace, from 17933 
election poll books, various dates from 1763; land tax assessments (by parishes), 1775-18233 
lieutenancy minutes, 1852—56, and militia and volunteer returns, 1819, 18 52—75; Sheriffs 
accounts, 1608-15, 1625-6, 1661—2. ; 

B. Records of Official or Semi-Official Bodies. (Transferred or deposited). 

A.R.P., Thornbury Area, records, 1939-1945; Coroner, County, registers of inquests, 
1790-1823; Coroner, Stroud Division, registers of inquests, from 1831; Duchy of Lancaster, 
papers, mostly rgth cent.; Gloucester Tanners Guild, 14 deeds and documents, 1461— 
1740; Guardians, Boards of (numerous), Minute books; Highway Boards (various), 
Minute books; Maisemore Bridge ‘Trustees, minutes, 1777—1936; Petty Sessions, Chelten- 
ham Division, from 1815, Chipping Campden, from 1856; Prisons, Gloucester, Littledean, 
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and Northleach; School Boards, various, Minute books; Sewers, Courts of, Upper and 
Lower Levels of Gloucestershire, from 1583. [Very valuable for history of land drainage 
and sea walls]; Thames and Severn Canal Company, records from 1783; Turnpike Trusts, 
various. 

C. Parish and Charity records. 

Ampney Crucis, accounts of surveyor of highways, 1709-1831; Barnsley and Bibury, 
incumbent’s records and memoranda (from private custody); Bisley, T’aylor’s Charity and 
Blue School, records 1733-1817, including lists of boys; Chipping Campden, Grammar 
School records, 1593-19333; Coleford and Newland, Bell and Hall charities, 1627—1888; 
Dursley, survey and valuation of parish, 17953 Leckhampton, parish records, 1825-89; 
Minchinhampton, Charity lands, 1651—1839; vestry minutes, 1786-1845; North Nibley, 
parish records, 1615-1886; Rodborough, parish records, 1698-1890; Stroud, parish 
records, 1658-1839; Temple Guiting, churchwardens’ and overseers’ accounts, 1795— 
1823; Thornbury, Town ‘Trust records, c. 1250-19053 Westbury-on-Severn, parish 
records, 1800-88. 


D. Manorial and Hundredal records. (Presented or Deposited). 

Court rolls and books of numerous manor courts and some hundred courts, including: 
Abenhall, 1598-1691, Ablington, 1574-1654, Ashley (Charlton Kings), 1742-1925, 
Badgeworth, 1631-1735, Bibury, rentals, 1714-15, Bicknor and Staunton, survey, ¢. 1780, 
Bisley, abstracts, 1353-73; Bourton-on-the-Water, 1529-93, Bradley (in Wotton-under- 
Edge), survey, 1598, Brimsham (in Yate), 1384-1682, Cowley, 1652-1827, and surveys, 
1762, 1782, 1802, Deerhurst, 1729-1817, Dowdeswell, extracts, 1 577-1673, Dumbleton, 
1770-98, Elkstone, 1571-1609, rental, 1415, surveys, 1557, 1630, Elmbridge (in Long- 
levens), 1442—89, 1664—1702, and surveys, 1630, 1652, Farwell Hill, 1704—70, Gloucester, 
honour of, 1686—1822, Gotherington, 1528, 1540, 155 5—63, 1660—1702, and survey, 
1630, Hartpury, 1645-50, and survey, 1700, Kemble, custumal, 1592, King’s Stanley, 
(see Stanley, King’s), Lea and Baysham, 1649-1 690, with extracts, 1561-1706, and rentals, 
1637-1676, Littledean, 1620, 1659-1701, 1754, Longborough, 1607-65, Longhope, 
extracts, 1622-1712, Longney, 1785-1836, Minchinhampton, transcripts and abstracts, 
1271-1491, Mitcheldean, 1598-1696, and survey, undated, Mythe Hooke, surveys, 1630 
(transcript) and 1652, Newnham, 1759-1831, and other papers, Oldland, papers, 1759-1903, 
Painswick, custumal, 1687, Pamington, survey, 1630, Pirton, surveys, 1630, 1652, Poole, 
1709-47, Prestbury, survey, 1630, Pucklechurch, 1742-1840, and surveys, 1815 (with 
map), 1877, Rissington, Broad, 1733-70, Rissington, Great, 1704-33, Ruddle (in Newn- 
ham), 1598-1625, 1791-1892, Salmondsbury, 1620-1770, Slaughter, hundred of, 1631— 
70, and papers, 1616—91, Slaughter, Lower, 1652-1770, Sodbury, Chipping and Old, 
1770-93, 1844-61, Stanley, King’s, transcripts and abstracts, 1461-1554, Staunton (see 
Bicknor), Stoke Orchard, 1 547-1641, Stonehouse, transcripts and abstracts, 1491-1556, 
Taynton, 1607-24, Tewkesbury, 1482-1543, and bailiffs accounts, 1425-1529, Thorn- 
bury, 1352-1845, with papers, 1679-1921, custumal, 1486, bailiff’s accounts, 1359-1442, 
rentals from c. 1650, survey, 1841, Thornbury hundred, 1673-1852, Tredington, 1559- 
1702, and survey, 1630, Twyning (transcripts), 1570-82, Washbourne, 1561-86, 1660-1702, 
and surveys, 1622, 1630, Westonbirt, 1579-1734, Whaddon, 1706-1836, Withibridge, 
survey, 1630, Woodchester, 1497-1583 (transcripts). 

E. Deeds. (Presented or deposited). 

About 10,000, relating to properties in nearly every parish in the county, and to numerous 
families, 12th-19th cent. 
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F. Family papers, etc. (Presented or deposited), 

Berkeley: papers relating to family and estate, 1599-1697; Colchester-Wemyss and 
Roberts: estate and household books and accounts, wills, legal and business papers, corres- 
pondence, and diaries, 17th-1g9th cent. [A very large and interesting group]; Cother, 
Thos. and Wm., of Longford: farm and household accounts, 1752-1837; Coxwell family: 
wills and papers, 17th—19th cent., including memoranda etc. of Rev. Charles Coxwell, 
c. 1767-1828; Dighton family: genealogical notes and extracts; Grace, Benedict (Vicar 
of Ampney Crucis, 1637-70), papers relating to; Guise family: papers relating to sequestra- 
tion of William Guise of Elmore, 1644-5; Harvey family, of Winchcomb and Ross-on- 
Wye: 18th-r1gth cent.; Jackson family, of Sneyd Pk. Bristol: correspondence, 1675— 
1791; Nourse family, of Weston-under-Penyard (Herefordshire) and Newent: papers 
18th—19th cent.; Rogers family, of Dowdeswell: papers, 18th—1gth cent.; Veel family, 
of Alveston: correspondence, including letter and commissions signed by Charles II in 
exile, 1656-9; Warneford, Rev. Samuel Wilson, memoranda and accounts, 1826—1855. 


G. Maps. 

MS. estate maps of various parishes, estates, and farms, including survey of estates 
belonging to Benjamin Hyett, Esq., 1780. 

Tithe award maps, photographs and tracings of various parishes. 

Sale catalogue plans. 

See also under Æ. (above) for enclosure maps and deposited plans of public schemes, 


H. Miscellaneous. 

Notes, abstracts and memoranda, chiefly concerning Rodborough, Minchinhampton, 
and the Stroud District, compiled by the late Rev. C. E. Watson. 

Papers concerning the Nailsworth Literary and Mechanics Institute, 1858-1914, local 
elections, and county affairs, collected by the late Mr. W. G. Clissold. 

Papers and transcripts, etc., concerning the history of Bisley, 1274—1840. 

Transcripts of records relating to Bristol, Tewkesbury, Farmcott, North Cerney, 
Postlip Manor, and Gloucester Cathedral, 715-1812. 

Documents relating to the Civil War and siege of Gloucester, 1643. 

Cirencester School of Art, minute book, 1860-99. 

Cirencester Subscription Library, minute book, 1847—85. 

Gloucestershire Eye Institution, minute books etc., 1866-79. 

Stroud Public Library minutes, 1887—1920. 


Thornbury Savings Bank, records, 1818-89. 
Irvine GRAY. 


HAMPSHIRE 
Hampshire Record Office, The Castle, Winchester. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947. 

Maps and plans of the military encampment near to Winchester, 1778. 

Ringwood, Longham and Leigh Turnpike Trust, 182 items, 1759-1867. Minutes 
of Trustees, accounts, deeds, bonds, plans, receipts, wills relating to above. 

23 deeds, between 1515-1815, relating to: Aldershot, Catherington, Hartley Wespall, 
Heckfield, Hurstbourne Tarrant, Milford, Northwood I. of W., Southampton, T'wyning, 
Whippingham I. of W., Upton, Yarmouth I. of W. 

A list of the Corporation of the City of Winchester, 25 August 1757. 

ELEANOR COTTRILL. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE 
County Record Office, Hertford. Historical MSS. deposited in 1947 include:— 


Seventeen collections of varying sizes covering Ashwell (Waferers Manor), Barkway, 
Hatfield and district, Meesden, Northchurch and district, Royston and district, and a very 
large collection from The Frythe, Welwyn, relating to that area and including court rolls, 
1276-1594, rentals, 1322—1748, and bailiff’s accounts, 1280-1491, of the manors of Great 
and Little Wymondley. 


Historical MSS. acquired in 1948 include:— 
Manorial records. 

Brent Pelham (manor of Brent Pelham): court rolls, 1526-1704, 1720-653; court 
books, 1769-1879. Broxbourne, Cheshunt, Friern Barnet and Wormley manors: court 
rolls, court books, accounts and rentals, 1308-1733 (with gaps). Buntingford (manor of 
Corneybury), rentals, 1758, 1769. Bushey (manor of Bournehall), court roll, 1627-34. 
Northaw (manor of Northaw), court rolls, 1638-1790. 

Ecclesiastical records. 

Tithe maps relating to the following parishes: — 

Aldbury, Aldenham, Ardeley, Ashwell, Ayot St. Peter, Bayford, Bengeo, Bennington, 
Berkhamsted (Little), Berkhampstead St. Peter, Bovingdon, Bramfield, Caldecote, Clothall, 
Datchworth, Digswell, Essendon, Flamstead, Gaddesden (Great and Little), Graveley cum 
Chisfield, Hatfield (Bishops), Hemel Hempstead and Flaunden, Hertford (St. Andrew), 
Hertingfordbury, Ickleford, Kimpton, Langley (King’s), Letchworth, Munden (Great), 
Munden (Little), Northchurch, Radwell, Sandon, Shenley, Stapleford, Stevenage, Studham, 
Tewin, Therfield, Throcking, Totteridge, Walkern, Wallington, Watton, Westmill, 
Wheathampstead, Willian. 

Deeds. 

Estate deeds relating to Barnet; Bishop’s Stortford; Buntingford (Manors of Corney- 
bury and Buntingford), Seth Ward Charity deeds; Hemel Hempstead (Catsdells); Hitchin 
(Silver Street); Oxford (New College); St. Albans; Shenley (High Cannons); Watford 
(Garston manor); Wheathampstead. 

Deeds relating to: public houses in North Herts. owned by Simpsons Brewery, in East 
Herts. owned by Cannon Brewery; Trinder family (St. Stephens and Shenley); and mis- 
cellaneous single deeds. 

Wiriram Le Harpy. 
LANCASHIRE 
Lancashire Record Office, Preston. 

The list of accessions during 1947 is published in Transactions of the Historic Soctety of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xcix. 

‘These include:— ' 

1. County archives and official documents, chiefly 19th cent. 

2. Parochial records, civil and ecclesiastical, 17th—19th cent. 

3. Miscellaneous deposited documents including collections of family papers of the 
following families:—Blundell of Crosby, Blundell of Ince Blundell, Bankes of Winstanley, 
Bootle-Wilbraham of Lathom, Winckley of Brockholes and Preston, 

4. Documents relating to the Broughton Tower estate and manor of Broughton-in- 
Furness, 15th—2o0th cent. , 

R. SHARPE FRANCE. 
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WILTSHIRE 


County Record Office, Trowbridge. 
Since no account of the contents of this repository, has been made available so far, some 
notes on the Quarter Sessions Records, now in process of examination and sorting, are sub- 
mitted together with a list of historical MSS. acquired in 1946-47. 


(a) Quarter Sessions and related records. Quarter Sessions Great Rolls, 1603—date; 
Order books, 1641-1897; Minute books, ‘1598-1824; 1864~—date; Process books, 1661— 
1857; Calendars of prisoners awaiting trial, 1757-1882. Administration: assessments of 
rates of wages of various classes of workmen, 1605-97; plans, accounts, minutes, returns 
and other records concerning Wiltshire prisons and reformatory schools, 1724-1897; and 
other classes of administrative records including those of police, highways, lunacy and weights 
and measures. Enrolled and deposited documents, including: oaths of allegiance, abjuration 
and supremacy, declarations against transubstantiation, and certificates of receipt of sacra- 
ment, 1688-1864; oaths of Dissenters, Roman Catholics, Quakers and Clergy, 1723-1830; 
subscriptions to the Articles of Religion, 1701—77; certificates, register and returns of 
Dissenters’ meeting houses, 1675—1851; registers of certificates for the use of hair powders 
1796-97; deputations to gamekeepers, 1796-1859; certificates exempting person, 
apprehending felons, 1786-1801; game certificates issued, 1796-99; enclosure awards 
for almost all parishes in the county, 1738-1883; jurors’ rolls and books, 1707—1892; 
returns, oaths and qualification certificates concerning the appointments of deputy lieuten- 
ants, sheriffs and other officers, 1757—1886. Classes directly concerning Justices of the 
Peace include: qualification oaths, 1790-1801; oaths on taking office, 1812-92; and 
copies of the Commissions of the Peace, 1688-1864. Other interesting classes include 
documents concerning: scarcity of bread, 1795-1801; returns made under the Army and 
Navy Acts, 1795~6; transportation of felons, 1728—88; returns of coroner’s inquests, 
1747—95; and a Clerk of the Peace precedents book, 1785-6. 

(b) Historical MSS. acquired in 1946 and 194.7:— 

‘The Savernake collection of over 12,000 documents, some dating from 12th cent., com- 
prising deeds, vouchers, letters, papers and other documents relating to estates chiefly in 
Wiltshire, the property of the Brudenell-Bruce family of Savernake Forest, marquesses of 
Ailesbury (the greater part of a collection previously at Tottenham House, Sayernake Forest, 
Wilts.) 

A cartulary relating to property chiefly in Semington and Sherston, Wilts., 17th cent. 

Letters patent concerning privileges of the Duchy of Lancaster in Trowbridge, 22 May, 
1531. ; 

A collection of about 450 documents relating to the Fox and Thistlethwaite families and 
properties in various parts of Wiltshire, 16th—1gth cent. 

Confirmation of a gift to the church of Stanleya (Stanley in Bremhill) in Wilts. of lands, 
meadows, pastures, rents, etc. 14th cent. 

14 deeds relating to property in Katherine Street, Salisbury, 1681-1819. 

A collection of manorial and other documents relating to Urchfont, Eastcott and Wed- 
hampton, 1384-1928. 

20 documents relating to various places in Wiltshire, including Calne, Gomeldon and 
Ogbourne St. Andrew, 1650-1809. 

A collection of about 420 deeds relating to Broughton Gifford, Bradford-on-Avon, 
Winkfield and elsewhere in Wiltshire, 1551-1872: court rolls and papers of manors of 
Monkton Farleigh and Broughton Gifford, 1575-1839; and 29 miscellaneous documents, 
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chiefly rentals and valuations of estates in Monkton Farleigh and Broughton Gifford, the 
property of the Hobhouse family, 1629-1922. 

10 deeds, chiefly relating to property in Wilton and Salisbury, 1627-95. 

A collection of about 480 documents, being deeds, letters, plans, chancery petitions and 
other documents relating to the Wayland estates, chiefly in Cricklade, 1551-1629. 

2 copies of indenture of fine relating to property in Hannington, Wilts., 1703. 

A collection of about 410 documents relating to the Popham family of Littlecote in 
Ramsbury, Wilts., 1582—1860. 

A‘collection of about 240 documents, being a court book recording courts of the manor 
of Seyenhampton in Highworth, and Cloatly in Hankerton, 1541—1624; and various deeds 
relating to the Warneford Place estate in the parishes of Highworth, South Marston and 
Stanton Fitzwarren in Wiltshire, 1624—1902. 


Mavrice G. RATHBONE. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
County Record Office, Shirehall, Woreester. Historical MSS. deposited during 1948. 
Estate records. 

Hyde collection. Over 2,000 deeds and other papers relating to various estates in the 
Droitwich, Evesham, Kidderminster, Martley, Pershore, Redditch, Upton-on-Severn and 
Worcester areas, 14th—19th cent. 

Dunne collection. Deeds and other papers relating to properties in Areley Kings, 
Earl’s Croome and Martley, 1576-1814. 

Parker Leighton collection. Deeds relating to the Parker and allied families and their 
property at the Whitehouse and elsewhere in Longdon, 1589—1842. 

Deeds relating to Thomas Carew, Rauf Stafford and others, Grafton Manor and Upton 
Warren, 1379—1411. 

Particulars of estates in Droitwich, Evesham, Kidderminster, Redditch and Worcester 
areas, £. 1650—1700. 

Tithe records. 


Diocesan copies (transferred by order of the Master of the Rolls). Oldbury and Lang- 
ley, award, plan and altered apportionment, 1845—1916; Frankley, award, plan and altered 
apportionment, 1842-1913. 

Parish copies (deposited on permanent loan). Defford, award and plan, 1842; Hartle- 
bury, plan, 1838; Kempsey, award and plan, 1840-41; Pendock, award and plan, 1840-413 
Pensax, plan, 1843; Peopleton, award, plan and altered apportionment, 1841-98; Pershore, 
St. Andrew, award, plan, altered apportionments and other papers, 1842—1925; Stoke Prior, 
ome plan and altered apportionment, 1840-1936; Upton Snodsbury, award and plan, 
1838-40. 

Doorbar collection. Copies and tracings of tithe plans, altered apportionments and 
associated documents, c. 1838—1930, relating to: Abbots Lench; Aston Somerville; Atch 
Lench; Castlemorton; Church Honeybourne; Church Lench; Cropthorne; Droitwich, 
St. Nicholas and St. Peter; Eldersfield; Elmley Castle; Great Witley; Grimley; Hartle- 
bury; Hindlip; Holt and Little Witley; Hunnington; Knightwick; Kyre Magna; Leigh; 
Madresfield; Malvern; Martley; Newland; Norton and Lenchwick; Offenham; Ped- 
more; Pendock; Pershore, St. Andrew; Powick; Rochford; Rock; Severn Stoke; 
Sheriff's Lench; Shrawley; Stock and Bradley; Stone; Upton-on-Severn; Welland; 
Wolverley; Worcester, St. John and St. Martin. 
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Parish records. 


Astley, enclosure award and plan, 1813-14; plan, early rgth cent. Broadway, enclosure 
award plan, 1771. Harvington, plan, 1838. Lindridge, enclosure award and plan (Minith 
Wood) 1823 with loose papers, chiefly civil records, r8th-rgth cent. Peopleton, enclosure 
award and plan, 1841. Severn Stoke, civil records, 1741-1941. Stoke Prior, ecclesiastical 
records, 1557—1939. i 
Poor Law records—Boards of Guardians. 

Minute books and other records of the Bromsgrove, Droitwich, Kidderminster, Martley, 
Pershore, Tenbury and Upton on Severn Unions 1834—1930 (727 vols.). With a few records 
of the Evesham Union. 

Other records. . 


Notes, photographs and other material relating to Ripple, by E. F. Gray, 1938-date. 
Posters and letters relating to Worcester elections, March 1860. Collection of original 
drawings, engravings, maps, newspaper cuttings and other papers for a history of Worcester- 
shire, by Alfred John Dunkin, 1871. 


E. H. SARGEANT. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
Devon 


Exeter City Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947. 


Exeter: city—Bank: annotated placard re robbery, 1800; Northgate Street, lease, 1681. 

Exeter: port—case and opinion re petty customs on hemp and flax, navigation etc., 
1755. 4 

87 deeds and documents from the archives of the Luxton family at Brushford (1625- 
1878) and Winkleigh (1566—1799). . 

Colyton: Salter, Reed and Bagwell, renunciation of testamentary trusts, 1716. 

Down in Denbury: ro documents, 1285-1634. 

Whetley in Molland-Botreaux: bargain and sale, 1529. 

Plymouth: Finewell Street, declaration of trust, W. Symons, I. Tillard, W. Rowe, 1677. 

Rose-Ash: part archives of the Tanner and Davy families of, 17th-1gth cent., including 
47 Rose Ash deeds from 1601 and other documents relating to Brayford in Charles 1617, 
Blackgrove and East-Worlington 1622, Templeton, Delbridge and Cruwys-Morchard 
1637, T'witchen and Burrington 1647, George-Nympton 1654, West-Bradley and 
Tiverton 1657, Rackenford, Witheridge etc. 1709. Accounts of auction at Rose Ash 1724. 
Sundry parish papers, including rates. 

Fursdon in Sherford etc.: fine, 1573. 

Cove mills etc., in Tiverton: demise, 1772. 

[Torquay]: 13 leases by the Ridgeways, earls of Londonderry, in their manor of Tor- 
moham, Fleet etc., 1616—90. 

Uffculme: writ allocate comitatu for outlawry of John Pitt and Nath. Pearne, 1664. 

Manor of Weston-Peverel alias Penny-Cross, Manadon Barton etc.: assignments, 1770. 

77 deeds etc. concerning lands in or near Whimple, 1554-1893. 

Salter family: Admon’s of Ann S. of Musberry, spr., and Wm. S., late of H.M. Marines, 
bach., to their father Rev. Wm. S., 1756. Carolus S., clerk, license of curacy, Exminster 
1757, Ailesbeare 1764, Clist-Hydon 1768. 

12 Wills, 17th—19th cent. 

N. S. E. Pucsrey. 
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Essex 
Colchester Public Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947. 
c. 700 deeds relating to the Papillon estates at Lexden and elsewhere, 1560-1 887. 


A. T. AUSTING. 


Southend-on-Sea Publie Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 
12 deeds, 17th and 18th cent., relating to Prittlewell. Will and codicil of ‘Thomas 
Case, rector of Wickford, 1755—6. f l 
W. Porrrrr. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Gloucester City Library. Historical MSS. acquired during 1947. 
MSS. from the Phillipps Collection. 

An early survey of Gloucestershire manors. Elizabethan Entry-book. Indentures 
between abbots and tenants, rentrolls, grants of bailiffship, surveys of manors and lordships, 
etc. Circa 1590 (6519). 

Court rolls of Langley and Swinesford hundreds. Co. Glouc. c. 1611—34 (21875). 

Visitation of the County of Gloucester made in the Year 1569 by Robt. Cooke, Claren- 
cieux. Copied in the second half of the 18th cent. by Barach Longmate, Genealogist and 
Editor of the Peerage (17567). 

Visitation of Gloucestershire 1569. Copy in Sir Thomas Phillipps’ hand (13594). 

The Heralds Visitation for the County of Gloucester in 1682 to 1683. In the autograph 
of Francis Townsend, Windsor Herald, with extensive additions by Sir Thos. Phillipps, Bt. 

10526). 
\ Gloucestershire Scrapbook—map, pedigrees, parish register of Buckland, etc. (25224). 

Bigland’s Gloucestershire Charities. A list of charities in the parishes with capital letters 
Mto Y. Before 1784 (22071). 

Bigland’s Collection for Gloucestershire. List of the 131 parishes unpublished. Before 
1784. [Afterwards published by Sir Thos. Phillipps] (21442). 

Bigland’s Gloucestershire epitaphs. Ralph Bigland’s original Collection. Before 1784 

10573). 
i Pais of the gentry, with monumental inscriptions, and other particulars, in the 
autograph of Barache Longmate. 1774 (26137). 

George Ballard (1706—55). An account of the Church and Monuments at Campden 
in Gloucestershire in a Letter to Mr. Thomas Hearne, A.M., of Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Finished 8 Dec. 1731 (12242). 

A Collection of Things in Antiquity, History, Philosophy; and in other Arts and 
Sciences. (Relating to Gloucestershire and Warwickshire). By John Hughes. Continued 
by John Jordan of Stratford. 1774 (21825). 

A Description and Account of ye Hundred of Berkely in ye County of Glocester. 
Written by John Smith Esqr. of North Nibley: & finished about ye yeare 1639. He dying 
1640, Æetat. 74. 18th cent. MS. copy (6674). 

Index to the fines for the county of Gloucester for the Reign of Henry VIII, Edw. VI 
and Philip and Mary. 19th cent. copy (20659). 

Collection of MS.-plans of Gloucestershire estates. Mainly c. 1800 (26188). 

Collection of letters and documents, mainly original, relating to the county of Gloucester 
and other counties (bonds, tithes, accounts, letters, etc.). 1655—1826 (17570). 

The poll of the County of Gloucester taken 8 May 1734 (7875). 
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Collection of bills, receipts, original letters, contracts etc., written second half of 18th 
cent. (25306). 

Gloucestershire Sheriff's account. Josef Roberts, sworn 22 February 1783. Entries 
date from 25 February 1783 to 13 February 1784 (25584). 

Gloucestershire court rolls. Collection of original court orders dating c. 1770-95 

15452). 
‘A true and impartiall Account of my purchase of an Estate att Kingston in the parish of 
Thornbury in the county of Glouc.’ 2 vols. 1706-22 (2927, 2957). 

Early Elizabethan Heralds Visitation of the County of Gloucestershire in 1596. Original 
MS. With some additional pedigrees in the hand of Sir Thomas Phillipps (14.095). 

Subsidy rolls for the hundreds of Westminster, Slaughter, Cheltenham, Kiftsgate, 
Deerhurst, Tybleston, Cleeve, and Tewkesbury, 19 Jac. I. (1622). 

A collection of 28 deeds and documents from the Sir Thomas Phillipps Collection, 1312— 
1769, relating to lands, etc., in the following parishes: —Mitcheldean, Little Dean, Abenhall, 
Stapleton, Newnham, Shurdington, Winchcombe, Gretton, Whitminster and Willersey, 
Gloucestershire; and Bredon and Eckington, Worcestershire. 

General. 

Lease of a messuage and tenement in Eastgate Street, Gloucester, 23 May, 1703. 

Minute books of the Gloucester Choral Society, 1861-84. 3 vols. 

MS. material for a history of Moreton Valence, compiled by Rev. A. Freeman. 

Assessments for street lighting, surveyor’s rate, and relief of the poor, Holy Trinity 
parish, Gloucester. 1823~4. 

Original agreement of subscribers to the scheme for raising £102,332 in shares of £100 
each fer ‘making a navigable Canal from the City of Gloucester to join the River Severn at 
or near a place called Berkeley Pill, 21 Nov. 1792’. 


P. W. BENNETT. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
Hereford City Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947 and 1948. 
c. 600 documents relating to Herefordshire. , 
Court rolls, 1729—1898, of the manors of Ewyas Lacy and Ewyas Harold. [Deposited]. 
Account book of Isabella Wellington, 1705-1739. 
L. M. Bickerton. 


LANCASHIRE 
The John Rylands Library, Manehester. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947—48 include:— 


‘Roman de la Rose’ and ‘La Chastelaine de Vergi’. Early 14th cent. (C. C. Rattey, Esq.) 
‘Systema Philosophiae Varia’, by John Stuckey of Wadham College, Oxford, 1672. 
Coucher Book of Whalley Abbey, co. Lancaster, 17th cent, 

Cross Street Chapel, Manchester. A folio volume containing inter alia (a) Minutes of 
the First Classis in the County Palatine of Lancaster, 1647—60; (b) Minutes of the General 
Meetings of Ministers of the United Brethren in the County, 1693-1700; (c) Registers 
of Baptisms, ¥717—79, and Burials, 1772—76. (The Trustees of Cross St. Chapel.) 

_Deeds relating to Disley Stanley, co. Chester, 16th—18th cent. (J. E. Rowbottom & Co., 
Ltd., New Mills, co. Derby.) 
30 Yorkshire deeds (Ardesley, Leeds, Sheffield), 17th—-18th cent. 
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Theatrical Calendar, 1740-42. A contemporary (? manager’s) note-book of plays 
performed at Covent Garden (Sept. 1740-May 1741) and Drury Lane (Sept. 1741—May 
1742), with copious annotations, 

Journals and antiquarian note-books of Dorothy Richardson, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Richardson, Rector of Thornton in Craven, co. York, 1761-1802, 8 vols. 

Bromley-Davenport muniments. The muniments of the Bromley-Davenport family of 
Capesthorne Hall, co. Chester, 12th—19th cent. (Lt.-Col. W. H. Bromley-Davenport, M.P., 
on behalf of Brig.-Gen. Sir William Bromley-Davenport.) 

Wicksteed Papers. Deeds and papers relating to the Wicksteed family and Nantwich, 
co. Chester, 16th—19th cent. 400 items. (J. Brassington, Esq.) 

Leycester of Toft muniments. The muniments of the family of Leycester of Toft, co. 
Chester, 14th~1gth cent. (Messrs. Sale, Lingards & Co., Manchester.) 

Wedgwood correspondence. Copies, made from the originals (now partly dispersed) last 
century, of private and business correspondence of the Wedgwood family and particularly of 
Josiah, sen. (d. 1795), 1758-1804. 10 folio vols. 

Business correspondence, mainly relating to the cloth trade, of Pietro Ascagno Tealdi, 
merchant, of Manchester, 1836-8. 

Minute book of the Percy Society (dissolved 1852). May 1844—Sept. 1845. 

65 documents concerning the Old Theatre Royal, Manchester, 1806—65. (Geoffrey 
H. Behrens, Esq.) 

97 Lancashire and Cheshire deeds, 17th—-r19th cent. (B.R.A.). 

Publications: The Charter Room in the Fohn Rylands Library (1947) and Ecclesiastical, 
Monastic and Local Seals (12th-17th cent.) from the Hatton Wood MSS. in the John Rylands 
Library (1947), both reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 303 Court 
Rolls, Rentals, Surveys, and Analogous Documents in the Fohn Rylands Library (1948), re- 
printed from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 31. 


F. TAYLOR. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


Lincolnshire Archives Committee, incorporating the Lincoln Diocesan Record Office, 
Exchequer Gate, Lincoln. 


Archives of the constituent authorities of the above Committee include those of the three 
county councils of Lincolnshire and the city of Lincoln. It is proposed eventually to re- 
condition the old gaol in Lincoln Castle as a joint repository for these documents with which 
the archives of the Bishop and of the Dean and Chapter will also be deposited. In the mean- 
time they are at their several repositories and the Lincoln Diocesan Record Office is in use 
as a headquarters for reporting on them and for the use of students as heretofore. While it may 
be possible to arrange access to the archives of the constituent authorities at their repositories 
or to have them deposited at the Diocesan Record Office for the use of students they will not 
be generally and readily accessible until they are brought together in their new repository. 

Since no general account of the records of the constituent authorities has been published 
previously in the BuLLeTIN it is hoped to supply one as soon as the work of reporting on them 
is completed. An account of the Holywell collection deposited with the Lindsey County 
Council by Mrs. A. I. Fane in 1934 is given below. 

Holywell Collection. Papers of the Hatcher and Reynardson families, 

A. Title Deeds, settlements etc. relating (i) to Lincolnshire: Alvingham, Ashby by 
Partney, Aunby, Barrow-on-Humber, Bratoft, Castle Bytham, Careby, Carlby, Croft, 
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Essendine, Firsby, Fleet, Fulstow and Marshchapel, Gosberton, Halton Holegate, Hogs- 
thorpe, Holland Fen, Holywell, Humberstone, Ingoldmells, Irby, Wood Newton, Sloothby, 
Stainton le Hole, Stallingborough, Surfleet, Swineshead, Thorpe, Wainfleet, Winthorpe, 
1170-1878, 

(ii) to other counties: Cambridge and King’s Lynn, 1299-1656, Bristol and Marsh- 
field co. Gloucester 1738-1768, Birmingham, Lichfield, Castle Bromwich and Coventry, 
co. Warwick and co, Stafford 1548-1770, Tottenham co. Middlesex 1639-1732. 

B. Letters and papers relating to administration of estates. Hatcher family 1584-1714, 
Reynardson family 1731-1848. 

C. Wills, legal papers, commissions and papers on public business. Families in Careby, 
Bytham, Fulstow and Gosberton 1317—1770, Hatcher family 1583—1721 (including letters 
and commissions of the Civil War period), Reynardson family 1661-1811 (including a roll 
of sheriffs for 1710: Samuel Reynardson [1704—1797] was one of the Six Clerks in Chan- 
cery). 

75. Manorial. Little Bytham 1692-1749, Careby 1443-1671, Fulstow 1343-1446, 
1515, 1650, Swineshead 1633-1732. 


Historical MSS. acquired in 1948 include: — 
GIFTS 


Court rolls U fington, 11 and 12 Henry VIII and fine re lands in Croftand adjacent places 
1646 (Archivist, Herts. Co. Council). Deeds relating to Cholmeley family, Bishop’s Norton 
and Easton 1737—1881 and other places in Lincolnshire. (B.R.A. Records’ Preservation 
Section.) 

Deposits 


Papers relating to the Canwick settled estate, three large bundles, mainly 20th cent. 
Shrievalty Papers, co. Lincoln, four parcels, 20th cent. (Messrs. Burton and Co., Stonebow, 
Lincoln.) 

Joan VARLEY. 


Lonpon 
Guildhall Library Muniment Room. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 


A. General. Exchequer record book relating to the King’s revenue, 1671-99, con- 
taining, inter alia, the London customs house charges, 1672-80. (A semi-official com- 
pilation, in a contemporary hand, for reference purposes.) 

B. Parish records. Allhallows-on-the-Wall, 1559-1830; St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe 
with St. Anne Blackfriars (registers of both parishes, and vestry minute books of St. Anne; 
remainder of surviving records already in muniment room), 1558-1940; St. Botolph- 
without-Bishopsgate (tithe rate assessment books only, complete parish archives deposited 
1947), 1931—43; St. Clement Eastcheap with St. Martin Orgar (registers only, remainder 
of records deposited earlier), 1539-1825; St. Dunstan-in-the-East, c. 1480-c. 1850 (con- 
taining, inter alia, the earliest extant vestry minute book of a London city parish, dating 
from 1489); St. Dunstan-in-the-West (sundry tithe and appropriation records), 1725-85; 
St. James Garlickhithe with St. Michael Queenhithe and Holy Trinity-the-Less, 1569— 
1870; St. Margaret Pattens with St. Gabriel Fenchurch, 1470-1890; St. Mary Aldermary, 
1570-1880; St. Mary-le-Bow with St. Pancras Soper Lane, Allhallows Honey Lane, 
Allhallows Bread Street and St. John Evangelist, c. 1570-<. 1880; St. Mary-at-Hill with 
St. Andrew Hubbard, St. Botolph-by-Billingsgate and St. George Botolph Lane (registers 
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only, remainder of records deposited earlier), 1547—1903; St. Michael Paternoster Royal 
with St. Martin Vintry, Allhallows-the-Great and Allhallows-the-Less (registers only, 
remainder of archives deposited earlier), 1558-1837; St. Olave Hart Street with Allhallows 
Staining, 1491-1850. 

C. Presbyterian church records. Registers, session books and other records of the Scottish 
Presbyterian churches at Founders’ Hall, London Wall and Canonbury (deposited by the 
Presbyterian Historical Society of England), 1691-1920. 

D. Livery companies’ records. Bakers’ company, 1491—1887; Barbersurgeons’ com- 
pany, 1461-1908; Carmen’s company, 1650-1850; Fellowship porters (a volume con- 
taining copies of acts of Common council and other corporation records concerning the 
incorporation of the Society of Fellowship porters (‘Billingsgate porters’), 1619-17453; com- 
piled, with index, c. 1750); Glovers’ company, 1676-1898; Gunmakers’ company, 
1637-18503; Parish clerks’ company, 1449-1930; Poulters’ company (additional records), 
1578-1943; Spectaclemakers’ company; 1639-1929; Shipwrights’ company, 1621—1926; 
Tylers and Bricklayers’ company (additional records), 1791-1910; Weavers’ company, 
c. 1158—1850. 

E. Business records. Account and day books of Sir Wiliam Turner, mercer, 
alderman and lord mayor of London (1668/9), chief mercer to the Crown in the reign of 
Charles II, 1637—91 (from Kirkleatham Hall, near Redcar, Yorks.); Archive inventory 
of the New River company, taken 26 June, 1686; City of London Brewery, private and 
petty ledgers, 1780-1817, containing the accounts of several wharfingers. 

F. Charters and Deeds. (a) Charter: Grant royal, dated 4 July 1548, to William Harvey, 
Somerset herald, of lands and premises formerly belonging to the gild of Holy Trinity in the 
parish of St. Botolph-without-Aldersgate. (4) Deeds: collection of deeds relating to property 
in Coleman Street, 1765—1830; collection of deeds relating to Old ‘Trinity House in Water 
Lane, 1389—1666 (deposited by the Essex County Record Office); collection of about 
1,500 deeds relating to various properties in the City, 15th—1gth cent. 

G. Miscellanea. Collectanea for a history and historical topography of Cordwainer 
and Breadstreet wards, by William Chaffers, F.S.A., compiled c.1870-g0. A volume con- 
taining original papers and correspondence of Joseph Gwilt, architect (1784—1863) relating to 
the architectural competition in planning the Royal Exchange, 1839/40. Minute books of 
the Bartholomew Club, West Smithfield, 1859-1939. Minute book of the Bishopsgate ward 
club, 1886-95. 

RayMonD SMITH. 
MIDDLESEX 


Hendon Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947. 
Two leases 19th cent.; Guardians of the Poor, Hendon Union, deed for securing 


repayment of £4,000, 1858. 
James E. WALKER. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Nottingham Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947. 
Illuminated heraldic pedigree of the families of Botiler, Hutchinson of Owthorpe, etc.; 
compiled by Sir Henry St. George; copied and continued by Thomas Brand, 1712. fo. 
Heraldic pedigree of the Chaworth family, c. 1600. 4to. 


‘Newstead Priory and Iter Herefordense’, by the Rev. R. H. Whitworth, 1904-5. 4 vols. 
(Mr. J. H. Watson.) 
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6 documents relating to Samuel Creswell, Nottingham printer, and his descendants, 
1775-1838. (Major F. S. Creswell.) 

16 miscellaneous Nottinghamshire deeds and papers. (Various donors.) 

Publication: Nottingham Corporation, Records of the Borough of Nottingham: being a 
series of extracts from the archives of the Corporation, vol. vii: 1760-1800. Illus. 42/~. 


Historical MSS. acquired in 1948 include:— 

Deeds: Hollies Farm, Elston, 117 deeds (Messrs. Blyth and Hornor); Norfolk estates 
of 5th Lord Byron (Lt.-Col. W. A. Potter); Burton Joyce, Shelford, Strelley, North 
Wheatley, etc. (British Records Association and other sources); Huskinson collection of 
documents relating to Epperstone (Miss Eddison). — 

Bound volume of letters of 5th and 6th Lords Byron, the poet’s wife and daughter, 
Countess Guiccioli, Thomas Moore, etc. 

Letters of 5th Lord Byron and Lady Byron to William Daws, steward, 1779-87. 

Diary of Ichabod Wright, Nottingham banker, c. 1810-62, 3 vols. (Nottingham and 
Nottinghamshire Archives Committee.) 

Publication: Historical records of Nottingham Corporation; published by the Nottingham 
Education Committee to illustrate an exhibition of historical documents held at the Guildhall, 
19—23 April, 1948; pamphlet written and exhibition arranged by the City Librarian (Duncan 
Gray); 20 plates. 

Duncan Gray. 
CounTY oF SALOP 
Shrewsbury Public Library and Museum. Historical MSS. acquired and calendared 
during 1947. 

3 bundles of deeds and documents, mainly 18th cent., relating to property at Smethcote 
and Picklescote, Salop; Coalbrookdale and Madeley; Bicton Heath and Old Shrewsbury 
Racecourse. 

Copy of enclosure award for Forton Heath, Fitz, 1787. (Messrs. Peele & Aris, - 
Solicitors, Shrewsbury.) 

Survey of the Craven Estates in Shropshire, with Plans. 2 vols. (per B.R.A.) 

3 deeds relating to property in Shrewsbury, Wyle Cop and Dogpole, 1653 and 1766. 

Collection of documents relating to the Oaks estate, etc., near Pontesbury, Salop, dating 
from the 13th cent. 

5 documents, bonds and precipes, relating to Shropshire, 1491-1555. (The National 
Library of Wales.) 

25 documents relating to property in and near Ellesmere, Salop. (Bruce Elsmere, Esq., 
Cropston, Leics.) 

Account books, documents, papers, etc., belonging to Thomas and John Knight, solici- 
tors in Whitchurch during the 18th cent., relating to various properties, trusts and executor- 
ships in the counties of Shropshire, Cheshire and Flint. i 

(These include the minutes, maps and papers of the Ellesmere Canal Company, ¢. 1790~ 
1810, for which Thomas Telford, the engineer, was agent.) 

Historical MSS. acquired and calendared during 1948. 

Armorial of English Arms, containing about 340 coats of arms of Shropshire families, 
mainly of mayors of Shrewsbury and of sheriffs of Shropshire, interspersed with notes relating 
to the history of Shrewsbury. Early 18th cent. Formerly the property of John Mytton. 
(Col. W. G. Dugdale.) 
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Genealogical notes on various Shropshire families, collected and presented by Mr. 
Homfray Williams, Cardiff. 

Collection of letters written by Charles Bage, of Shrewsbury to William Strutt, of Derby, 
early 19th cent. Very interesting, concerning various ideas and inventions, especially the 
use of iron in architecture. (The Librarian, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) 

Book of 273 folio pages, containing pedigrees of various Shropshire families and their 
coats of arms. Phillipps MS. 11235. (Purchased from Mr. J. T. Wattison.) 

Minute book of Bowdler’s Charity School, Shrewsbury, 1818. 

Copy of the Register Book of the Company of Glovers of the town of Shrewsbury, 
1638-1819. In four volumes. 

9 deeds relating to Pope Whitchurch, 1669—1792. 

85 documents, formerly belonging to the Rev. G. D. W. Fletcher. An interesting 
series of documents relating to Haughmond Abbey, Hadnall, Smethcote, etc., and other places 
of interest in Shropshire. 

27 deeds relating to Lea, Cleobury Mortimer, and to the Fox family of Lea. (Col. H. R. 
Southam.) 

Survey and rental of the manor of Idsell, a/ias Shifnal, co. Salop, 1735-36. (The 
Borough eo i Newport, Mon.) 

Rental of the estates of Thomas Boycott, in Shropshire, 1773—79, with an Interest Book 
of the same, 1770-79. 

3 rent books relating to the manor of Little Dawley, dated 1838, 1851, and 1862. 


J. L. Hoszs. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
The William Salt Library, Stafford. Historical MSS. acquired in 194.7 include: — 
GIFTS OR PURCHASES 


Signet letter to Lord Paget requiring him to muster servants, tenants and others, 11 April, 
1554; signed ‘Marye the Quene’. 

400 deeds and documents formerly belonging to the Sneyd family and relating to land 
and other property in the parishes of Leek, Ipstones, Cheddleton and Stone (14th—19th cent.) 

Deeds and documents relating to land in Anslow, 1689, 1767, 1816 (3); Biddulph, 
1649 and 1684 (2); Butterton, 1537-1761 (4); Cannock and Rugeley, 1520 (4); Elm- 
hurst, 1770-1808 (10); The Delph, Kingswinford, 1797—1899 (17); Lapley and Bradley, 
1889-1908 (10); Leek, 1815; Longdon, 1729-1841 (19); Newcastle-under-Lyme, 14.16; 
Orton, 1658; Seisdon, 1770 and 1779 (2); Stone, 1801; Wednesbury and Somerford, 
1714; Uttoxeter, 1652-1724 (6). 

Dezprosrrs 


200 deeds and documents relating mainly to coal and iron mines at Horseley, Tipton; 
mainly 19th cent. (Messrs. Lee, Crowder & Co., Birmingham, through the Birmingham 
Public Library). 

The Register Book of the parish of Norbury, 1538-1813. (The priest in charge). 


MARGUERITE GOLLANCZ. 
SUFFOLK 
Borough of Bury St. Edmunds, Muniment Room. 


A short guide to the contents of the muniment room, together with a list of manorial 
records deposited 1942—1946, can be consulted in the library of the Institute of Historical 
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Research. The records have been classed according to their sources, which include the 
abbey (to 1539), the monastic borough (to 1539), the interim authorities (1539-1606), the 
chartered borough (1606 to present day), the Guildhall Feoffees and the Bury Incorpora- 
tion. Collections of family archives have also been deposited. Mianorial records deposited 
1946-1948, relate to the following manors: — 

Suffolk: Barton Magna (1307-1751), Bradley Magna (1557-1884), Drinkstone Hall, 
in Drinkstone, rental temp. Ed. II, Mildenhall, Aspalls Manor (e. 1480-1730), Mildenhall 
Manor in Mildenhall (1299-1811), Mildenhall, Twamhills Manor (14th—-15th cent.), 
Spexhall (1652). 

Essex: Abberton, Berechurch, Blind Knights, East Mersey, Great Tey, all draft courts, 
1620-24. 

Norfolk: Kerdeston, reeve’s account, 1297-8. 

Staffordshire: Drayton Basset, court roll, 1373-74. 

Luran J. REDSTONE, 
SURREY 
Guildford Muniment Room. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 

Deeds relating to Guildford (10), 14th-15th and 18th cent., Bramley manor (1), 1660, 
Compton Eastbury (3), 16th—18th cent., Cranleigh, (c. 80), 17th—-19th cent., Effingham (31), 
17th-19th cent., Pyrford (4), 15th—2oth cent., Wonersh Charity (7), 16th-17th cent. 

Court rolls, etc., relating to Limpsfield, 16th—19th cent., Reigate priory, 1-6 Hen. VIII, 
Tatsfield, 16th—19th cent., Titsey, 18th-19th cent. 

Maps. Manor of Woking, 1719; manor of Frensham Beale, 1705. 


Eno Dance. 
Sussex ; 
Hove Public Library and Museum. Historical MSS. deposited in 1947. 
3 deeds, 18th cent., relating to Bolney, Cuckfield, and Ditchling. 


K. C. Harrison. 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Birmingham Reference Library. Historical MSS. acquired and catalogued during 
1947. 
Documents relating to Warwick, 1627 and 1648; Broom Hall, and elsewhere in Warws., 
1664-1791 (20); property in Birmingham, etc., 1711—1872 (21 deeds). 
A topographical classification of the city of Birmingham, by E. H. Sargeant. 1947. 
- With map, partly in manuscript. 
3 photostat copies of wills, 18th cent. 
The following collection, received in 1945, has now been catalogued and personal names 
and place names indexed:— 
g6 deeds relating to land mainly in Yardley, 13th cent.—1791, presented by the 
Chairman and Governors of the Yardley Charity Estates. Contains 24 documents in 
addition to the 72 calendared by Mr. W. B. Bickley in 1893, an edition of whose work was 
brought out by Wright Wilson, Esq., in 1913. A number of errors of dating and transcrip- 
tion in the published calendar have been corrected. 
Manuscripts acquired during 1947 and awaiting cataloguing:— 
Plan of Atherstone feildes: parcell of the estate of A. Bracebridge, 1716. Photographs. 
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[Map of the] Parish of Studley tithe apportionment. [1846]. Photographs. 

17 miscellaneous documents, diary and account book relating to Thomas Malié and the 
Malié family of Dublin and Coleshill, Warwickshire, and to others, and to property in 
Ireland, Berkshire and Dorset, 17th—-19th cent. The diary is a memorandum of a tour on 
the continent made in 1722, while the account book appears to be that of the King’s or First 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards, 1758-9. 

“Deeds relating to property in King’s Norton, Yardley and Northfield, 1626-1718 (6); 
to Cattespoole and the manor of Tardebigge (including copies of the court rolls), together 
with account books, receipts, letters, etc., and a minute book relating to the manor of Tarde- 
bigge, 1622-1892 (c. 180); to Field House Farm, Stechford, 1731-1898 (33); to Elford 
Hall Estate, Staffordshire, formerly the property of F. Howard Paget, Esq., now in the 
possession of the Birmingham Corporation, 12th-2oth cent., including MSS. books and 
papers (c. 2,000). 

Plans of the parishes of Halesowen, surveyed 1827, and Cofton Hackett, co. Worcs., n.d. 

Photostat copy of Halesowen churchwarden’s account book, vol. 2, 1612—41. 

About 30 documents relating to freehold property of Mr. Harold Marriot Gell in High 
Street, Deritend, Birmingham, 1647-1832. 

A collection of documents relating to Kyre Wyard, Tenbury Wells, Worcestershire, 
comprising 9 volumes of deeds dated 13th—17th cent., with an index volume; about 1,160 
miscellaneous deeds dated 16th-18th cent.; a book of manuscript maps, and 9 other maps. 

A collection of about 2,000 documents, mainly relating to Birmingham. Mostly 18th 
and 19th cent. 

22, documents relating to property in Bickenhill, co. Warwick, 1703-1 858. 

Photostat copy of the Stoneleigh Leger Book. [e. 14th—-1 6th cent.] 


F. J. Patrick. 


Shakespeare’s Birthplace Library and Repository, Stratford-upon-Avon. Historical MSS. 
acquired in 1947. 
Deed of sale of property in Chipping Dassett and Hardwick, 1553, and 15 other docu- 
ments of Warwickshire interest, 18th-19th cent. (Northamptonshire Record Society.) 
Court book, 1604-12, and 63 court rolls, 1626-1822, of the manor of Alveston and 
Tiddington. (The Rev. J. N. Knottesford-Fortescue.) 
Levr Fox. 


‘YORKSHIRE 
Leeds Public Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947. 


Robert Glover. Visitation of Yorks., 1584. (Phillipps MSS. 16624, 10370.) 
Heraldic MSS. of Yorkshire families particular to that of Hatfield, c. 1780. 
Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 

Leeds Bazaar and Shambles estate. Correspondence and deeds, 1837—88. 

72, deeds relating to the manor of Otley, 1711-1 879. 

Sandal Magna, near Wakefield: documents relating to poor law administration, c. 1760— 
1831; collection of rates and taxes, 1708-1840; militia, 1779—1808; constables’ docu- 
ments, late 18th and early 19th cent.; highways, 1744-1830; 19th cent. railway and canal 
plans and reference books (for safe custody only). ` 

Poor Law records for Leeds township and city, Hunslet and Bramley, 19th cent. to date. 
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Printed catalogues with descriptive introductions: 

‘Enclosure Records of Temple Newsam, Leeds, 1 731-1832, from the Surveyor’s Office’, 
in The Book Guide, printed by the Leeds Public Libraries, in Nov. 1947 and Jan. 1948. 

“The Business Archives of John Wilson & Sons, linen manufacturers, Leeds, 1754—1838’, 
in The Book Guide, June, 1948. 


F. G. B. Hurcurnes. 


Sheffield City Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947. 

Two signed letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Lord of Barnbarroch. Written from 
Sheffield, 1571. 

Memoranda book of Samuel Smith, minister of Underbank Chapel, 1713-61. 

Religious diary of Ebenezer Smith, 1801-4. 

Diary attributed to Joseph Priestley of Heckmondwike, 1 January to 29 June, 1759. 

Churchyard rate book of Sheffield, 1808. 

A book of maps of Attercliffe-cum-Darnall, with numbers referring to a survey thereof; 
also. the survey, both by W. & J. Fairbank, for a new assessment of the poor, 1819. 

Odd deeds of Sheffield and district, from 1621. 

Copies of court roll of the manor of Holmesfield (co. Derby) 1751-76, and corres- 
pondence of Robert Rodgers, solicitor, concerning claims to the Knowle estate of the Parker 
family [the correspondence contains extracts from rolls and registers, and discusses legal points 
about the barring of entails in manorial courts], 1838-9. 

Minute book and paper, Shiregreen School, 1811. 

Letters to John Read of Norton House, 1794-1836. (Additional to those in the 
Leader Collection.) f 

J. P. Lams. 


SCOTLAND 


Edinburgh, H.M. General Register House. The most important historical MSS. 
deposited in 1947 are:— 

Agnews of Lochnaw, Wigtownshire: charters and family papers, 15th—19th cent. 

Dick-Lauder papers: titles relating to lands of Kinleith and Malleny, Edinburgh, and 
family papers, 16th—19th cent. 

Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire: charters, barony court books, rentals, estate documents, 
plans, and family papers, 13th—20th cent. (See Hist. MSS. Comm., 2nd Report, p. 163). 

Gilmours of Liberton and Craigmillar, Edinburgh: charters and family papers, 15th— 
19th cent. 

Gordon Castle, Morayshire: charters, bailie court book, protocol book, rentals, military 
papers, estate documents, plans and family papers, 14th—1gth cent. (See Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Ist Report, p. 114). 

Innes of Stow: charters and family papers from Carolside, Berwickshire, 18th cent. 

Publication for 1947: article on ‘Accessions of Public Records to the Register House 
since 1905’, with accompanying lists, in The Scottish Historical Review, April 1947. 


The most important historical MSS. deposited in 1948 are:-— 


Roxburghshire: register of sasines, 1604 (restored by Lord Sinclair). 

Aberdeenshire: valuation book, 1674 and 1720. 

Peeblesshire: minute books, etc., of the Justices of the Peace, Road Trust papers, and 
Cess books, 17th—19th cent. 
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Campbell of Stonefield: documents relating to the rising of 1745 and to the administra- 
tion of Argyllshire under the families of Argyll and Campbell of Stonefield, 17th—19th cent. 
Clerk of Penicuik: charters; rentals; barony court book of Lasswade (1664-1740); 
coal ledgers, Loanhead (1683-1803), Brunstane (1839-78), Harlawmuir (1843-60); 
family letters, including 11 from Sir Walter Scott (1790-1824 and 2 undated); and estate 


papers, 16th—2o0th cent. 


cent. 


Macpherson of Cluny: miscellaneous legal documents and family papers, 17th—1gth 


Newbattle Abbey (marquis of Lothian’s Trustees): additional charters and estate books 


and papers, 15th—r1gth cent. 


W. Awncus. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 
References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and number ; to auctioneers’ 


catalogues by name, date of first day of sale and number of lot. 


The following are the principal cata- 


logues including historical MSS. which the Institute has received between May and December 1948. 
Messrs, Sotheby, 24. v. 1948, 21. vi. 1948, 28. vi. 1948, 26. vii. 1948, 28. vil. 1948, 25. x. 1948, 13. xii. 


1948, 20. xii. I 
no. 101; Ifan 
Quaritch, no. 660.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 
English before 1608. 


Wycliffe, John, translation of the New 
Testament, c. 1440. (Bernard Quaritch, 
Descriptions of Three Miniatures, Four 
Manuscripts and Ten Printed Books (1948), 
p. I0, no. 17.) 

Commonplace book, apparently of a monk 
of Beauchief Abbey, Derbs., c. 1500. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 28. vi. 1948, no. 239.) 

Henry VIII: document ordering pay- 
ment of £1,000 to Sir R. Gresham, 23 April 
1512. Phillipps MS. 35637. (Messrs 
Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, no. 227.) 

Acts of King Henry VIII, 17th cent. 
MS. (Messrs. Sotheby, 21. vi. 1948, no. 
4.2.) 

‘Journall Booke of the House of Peers 
during the Reigne of Queene Mary’, 17th 
cent. MS. (Messrs. Sotheby, 21. vi. 1948, 
no. 50.) 

Hastings, Henry, earl of Huntingdon, 
letter to Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, 
16 June 1550. (Messrs, Sotheby, 20. xii. 
1948, no. 229.) 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, letter, 
11 Aug. 1571, to Robert Dudley, earl of 
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8; Messrs. Hodgson, 12. V. 1948, 24. vi. 1948, 28. vii. 1948, 21. x. 1948; Percy J. Dobell, 
yrle Fletcher, no. 116; Alister Mathews, no. 33; Myers & Co., no. 354; Bernard 


Leicester. 
no. 212.) 

Sidney, Sir Philip, ‘Defence of the Earl of 
Leicester’, and. other documents of the 
family, 1573-1671. (Bernard Quaritch, 
Descriptions of Three Miniatures, Four 
Manuscripts and Ten Printed Books (1948), 
P- 9, no. 14.) 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, grant of 
wardship to Josephus Donnyngton, 17 June 
1576. (Leonard Phillips, no. 29, p. 10, 
no. 154.) 

Davison, William, agent of the Queen in 
the Low Countries, account for the ‘charges 
of his wife’s transportation and passage with 
her familie’, Oct. 1577. (Myers & Co., 
no. 354, P. 42, no. 341.) 

Will of Thomas Bright, innholder of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, 1587. (Alister 
Mathews, no. 33, p. 17, no. 369.) 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, and his 
sister Katharine, indenture between, 26 Feb. 
1579, concerning land in Lancs. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, no. 202.) 

Elizabeth, Queen, letter to Henry of 
Navarre, ? Nov. 1584, referring to seeing 
Ségur-Pardeilham. (Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 
1948, no. 207.) 


(Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, 
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Sidney, Robert, earl of Leicester, letter 
27 Aug. 1588, to Robert Dudley, earl of 
Leicester. (Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, 
no, 233.) 

‘A Short Compendium or Breife Declara- 
tion of what every officer of his Maties 
Court of Exchequer ought to do by resone of 
his office in England, written at the request 
of the right noble the Lord Buckhurst, Lord 
‘Treasurer of England,’ temp. On. Elizabeth. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 13. xii. 1948, no. 16.) 


English after 1608. 

Bacon, Sir Nathaniel, 29 documents, 1603— 
1618, examinations of various persons before. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vii. 1948, no. 228.) 

Hellesbye family, genealogy to 1615, 
early 17th cent. MS. (P. J. Dobell, no. 101, 
p. 10, no, 138.) 

Elsynge, Henry, ‘Modus tenendi Parlia- 
mentum apud Anglos. Of the forme and 
all things incident thereunto digested, 
Anno Domini 1626’. (Bernard Halliday, 
no. 256, p. 14, no. 186.) 

Buckingham, duke of (1592-1628), 
contemporary MS. relating to his impeach- 
ment, East India Co. expedition against La 
Rochelle, etc. (Messrs. Hodgson, 28. vii. 
1948, no. 150.) 

Parliament: Journal of Proceedings, 
9 Feb. 1609-6 Dec. 16103 13 April 1640— 
2 Nov. 1641. (Messrs, Sotheby, 13. xii. 
1948, no. 19.) 

‘Debates and hott arguments in the House 
of Comons’, 1627 and 1628. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 21. vi. 1948, no. 39.) 

Parliament: report of proceedings, 17— 
22 March 1627/28. (Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, 
no. 116, p. 13, no. 96.) 

Parliament: Commons Journal, 13 April 
1640 to 21 April 1643, 17th cent. M.S. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 21. vi. 1948, no. 54.) 
‘Journal of Proceedings in Parliament, 3rd 
4th and 16th Charles I, also . . . 14th to 
25th Charles II’, 17th cent. MS. (ibid., 
no. 55). ‘Journal of Parliamentary Pro- 

ings from an. § Edward II to James I’, 
17th cent. MS. (rdd., no. 56.) 
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Wentworth, Thomas, earl of Strafford, 
“The Trial of the Earl of Strafford in West- 
minster Hall, 22 March 1641,’ contemporary 
MS. (Messrs. Sotheby, 21. vi. 1948, no. 62; 
Myers & Co., no. 354, p 35, no 204.) 

Journal of the House of Commons, 2 Dec. 
1647 to 26 Jan. 1648. (Grafton & Co., 
no. 271, p. 9, no. 203.) 

Protests of the House of Lords, 1641- 
1781, with lists of dissenting peers. (Myers 
& Co., no. 354, p. 20, no. 106.) 

Diplomatic papers including letters and 
diaries of Carvajal, Eugene of Savoy, etc., 
relating to the war between England and 
Spain and to the negotiations of the earl of 
Sandwich at Breda, 1649—1787. (Messrs. 
Hodgson, 12. v. 1948, no. 554.) 

‘Orders of his Highness’s Councell for 
securing the peace of the Commonwealth’, 
21 Feb. 1655 to 11 Dec. 1656. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 26. vii. 1948, no. 247.) 

Rockingham family, 14 letters and docu- 
ments on business and legal matters relating 
to, 1659-1667. (P. J. Dobel, no. r01, p. 17, 
no. 246.) 

Letter book of correspondence between 
the earl of Arlington and James, duke of 
York, etc., 1672. (Messrs. Hodgson, 12. v. 
1948, no. 555.) 

Military: Army list, e. 1680. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 26. vii. 1948, no. 262.) 

Military: services of regiments, 1660— 
1745, 18th cent. MS. Phillipps MS. 4354. 
(Myers & Co., no. 354, p. 25, no. 136). 

Williamson, Sir Joseph, 12 letters, 1669- 
1679) to Sir Robert Southwell, mostly 
written from Cologne. Phillipps MS. 8602. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, no. 203.) 

Prisons: calendars of prisoners in the 
gaols of Ipswich, 21 May 1681; Aylesbury, 
March 1681; Bury St. Edmunds. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 26. vii. 1948, no. 229.) 

Fenwick, Sir John, proceedings in Parlia- 
ment in connection with the Bill of Attain- 
der against. (Messrs. Sotheby, 13. xii. 1948, 
no. 17.) 

Etherege, Sir George, letter book of, 
Ratisbon, March, 1687/8 to 28 Sept. 1689. 
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(P. J. Dobell, The Manuscript Repository, 
no. I.) 

Parliament: debates and speeches con- 
cerning the militia, etc., g-20 Nov. 1686. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 13. xii. 1948, no. 20.) 

Parliament: debate between ‘both houses 
of parliament in the free conference held in 
the painted Chamber att the Convention, 
Anno 1688, relating to the word Abdicated 
and the vacancy of the Throne’. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 13. xii. 1948, no. 18.) 

St. John, Henry, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
19 letters to Mr. Stanyan, British Minister 
in Switzerland, 1710-1713. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, no. 193.) 

Journals of the House of Lords, index, 
Hen. VIII—1724; calendar, Hen. VIJI— 
Aug. 1642, 1660-12 Nov. 1724. (Grafton 
& Co., no. 271, p. 9, no. 205.) 

Observations on the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748. ‘It appears to be written in 
the holograph of Charles Townshend’. 
From the Townshend papers. (Myers & Co., 
no. 354, p- 36, no. 209.) 

Wesley, Charles, 8 letters, 1754-1769. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 28. vi. 1948, nos. 507— 
510.) 

House of Lords: collection of c. 650 
signatures and seals attached to their proxies 
or votes, 1770-1812, 13 vols. Phillipps MS. 
20691. (Messrs. Sotheby, 28. vi. 1948, 
no. 460.) 

“Treatise on the State of the Fortifications 
of Dockyards...’, 18th cent. from 
‘Townshend Papers. (Myers & Co., no. 354, 
P. 24, no. 127.) 

‘Tradesmens’ bills, c. 250, 18th and roth 
cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vii. 1948, no. 235.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letters of and 
naval documents relating to. (Messrs. 
Hodgson, 12. v. 1948, nos. 231-233.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, document 
dated 2 Aug. 1798 relating to Battle of the 
Nile. (Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, no. 
235.) 

Corry, Isaac (1755—1813), 6 grants of 
pensions etc. to, for life, 1798-1804. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, no. 153.) 


Hamond, Sir Graham Eden, admiral, 4 
MSS. books of, 1803-25. (Ifan Kyrle 
Fletcher, no. 116, p. 11, no. 85.) 

Berkeley, George Cranfield, 17th Baron, 
Admiral, letters and reports from captains of 
H.M. ships, addressed to, 1809—12. (Hodg- 
son & Co., 24. vi. 1948, no. 166.) 

Allan, Sir Alexander, 19 letters to, 1812- 
1820, from the duke of Wellington, marquis 
of Anglesey, etc. (Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 
1948, no.168.) 

Wellington, duke of, letter, 31 Jan. 1834, 
to Lord Howard de Walden, respecting the 
marriage of the Queen of Portugal. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 28. vii. 1948, no. 601.) 

Stephenson, Robert, 23 letters, 1824—29; 
17 letters, 1823-33. (Myers & Co., no. 354, 
P- 32, nos. 182, 183.) 

Stephenson, Robert, collection of docu- 
ments and letters relating to. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 28. vi. 1948, no. 468.) 

Railways: sectional plan of the Maryport 
and Carlisle railway. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
26. vii. 1948, no. 230.) 

Grey, Henry George, 3rd Earl, 3 letters 
of, 1855. (Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, no. 116, 
p. 11, no. 83.) 

Logbook of R.Y.S. Cutter, Dream, kept 
by Capt. G. Bentinck, 27 July 1842-6 July 
1863, including service during the Crimean 
War. (Messrs. Sotheby, 25. x. 1948, no. 
489.) 


European. 

Charles VI of France, proceedings for 
enquiries relating to alienated lands in 
Quercy, 1411. Phillipps MS. 14024. 
(Myers & Co., no. 354, p. 12, no. 59.) 

Charles IX of France, payments for court 
expenses, etc., 1567. (Alister Mathews, no. 
33, P- 9, no. IQI.) 

Spain: papers relating to the Moors in 
Spain, 1542—1610, transcripts and originals, 
‘among the latter are some letters of Gonzalez 
Perez (father of the celebrated Antonio) to 
Philip 2nd’. (Messrs. Hodgson, 12. v.1948, 
no. 553.) 
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Correspondence of the Marqués de 
Agolludo with D. Pedro Ronquillo, Spanish 
ambassador in England; a secretarial register 
containing abstracts of letters, 2 vols., 1690— 
gi. (Messrs, Hodgson, 12. v. 1948, no. 552.) 

Journal of a French officer serving in the 
campaigns of the wars between England and 
France, 1734-1752. (Myers & Co., no. 354, 
P- 30, no. 174.) 

Bentinck family, correspondence of Char- 
lotte Sophia, Countess Bentinck, Charlotte 
Amélie, Countess Bentinck and others, 
1730-1800. (Messrs. Sotheby, 25. x. 1948, 
nos, 483, 484.) 

Frederick IT, king of Prussia, 4 letters to 
his brother Henry, 1784-86, concerning 
affairs in Europe. (Messrs. Sotheby, 25. x. 
1948, no. 478.) 

Correspondence, deeds and inventories 
relating to property and furniture of the 
Scots and Irish colleges at Paris and Douai, 
mainly dated 1792-1800. (Messrs. Hodgson, 
9. xii. 1948, no. 459.) 

Diary of travels in France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, etc., 1787-1789. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
26. vii. 1948, no. 256.) 

Campaigns in France and Low Coun- 
tries, 1793-1812, reports, etc. relating to, 
from the Melville Papers. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
25. x. 1948, no. 477.) 

Spain: map and plan of military fortifica- 
tions of Badajoz in 1811, before the capture 
of the town by Marshal Soult. (Alister 
Mathews, no. 33, p. 27, no. 641.) 

‘Souvenirs de ce qui s’est passé à Dresde 
dans le courant du mois de mai 1812’, 
(Alister Mathews, no. 32, p. 16, no. 340.) 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 117 letters to his wife, 
1815-1824. (Messrs. Sotheby, 28. vi. 1948, 
no. 458.) 


British Local. 

Bedfordshire: c. 60 documents and letters, 
1630-1640, relating to draining of land in 
Beds, and other counties, including letters 
addressed to Sir Miles Sandys, (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 28. vi. 1948, no. 453.) 


Bucks: roll of the manor of Marsworth 
and lands belonging to the castle of Walling- 
ford, c. 1300. (Messrs. Sotheby, 28. vi. 1948, 
no. 435.) 

Bucks: Burnham, charter, 1428, relating 
to land in. 

Cheshire: charter, 12th cent., granting 
land in Allstow, hundred of Nantwich. - 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, no. 196.) 
Other documents 16th—1gth cent. (ibid, 
nos. 197, 199.) 

Cheshire: 130 deeds, 4 Ed. II to 28 Eliz., 
relating to lands belonging to Cholmley and 
Leech families. (Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 
1948, no. 195.) 

Devon and Somerset: licences of aliena- 
tion and inquisitions post mortem, 16th 
cent. MS. Phillipps MS. 10534. (P. J. 
Dobell, no. ror, p. 7, no. 97.) 

Hants: 31 documents relating to places 
in, 1650-1679. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vii. 
1948, no. 232.) 

Herefordshire, collections relating to. 
Phillipps MSS. 20987, 25520, 18926, 195, 
20013. (Messrs. Sotheby, 21. vi. 1948, 
nos. 43-46.) 

[Herts] Fine roll, 14th cent., of the 
manor of Ansty. (Messrs. Sotheby, 28. vi. 
1948, no. 434.) 

Isle of Wight: Letter Patent, Woodstock, 
26 June, 1332 (with large portion of Great 
Seal), ‘licence for John de Glamorgan to 
enfeoff Walter de Peveseye, clerk, of the 
manor of Wolverton’. (Bernard Halliday, 
no. 256, p. 41, no. 748.) 

Kent: MS. papers of Sir Roger Twysden, 
of Roydon Hall, East Peckham, relating to 
Great Chart, East Peckham, Romney 
Marsh, etc., c. 1640. (Thomas Thorp, no. 
255, P. 93, no. 628.) 

Lancashire: 16 documents, 1620-1623, 
relating to property at Goosneigh, Dalton 
and Upholland, belonging to Sir Cuthbert 
Halsall, (Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, 
no. 201.) 

Lincolnshire militia, papers relating to, 
1760. (Hodgson & Co., 24. vi. 1948, no. 
169.) 
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London and Middlesex: constables’ roll, 
16 Eliz. (Myers & Co., no. 354, p. 23, no. 
124.) 

London: lists of coroners, bailiffs, con- 
stables and petty constables and jury list, 
42 Eliz. (Alister Mathews, no. 32, p. 19, 
no. 429.) 

London: treatise concerning the payment 
of tithes and oblations in London, 17th cent. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 21. vi. 1948, no. 49.) 

London: ‘Mr. Crane’s account of dis- 
orderly houses’, 1706. (Alister Mathews, 
no. 33, p. 16, no. 348.) | 

Middlesex: jury lists, c. 1600. (Alister 
Mathews, no. 33, p. 17, no. 374.) 

Norfolk: survey of Tooke’s Farm, Clay 
Common, nr. Swaffham, 27 Sept. 1579. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 21. vi. 1948, no. 52.) 

Norfolk: 65 documents relating to the 
manors of Shipdham, East Rudham, West 
Rudham and Axford, 1715-1745. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 26. vii. 1948, no. 231.) 

Northants: indenture between Thomas 
Lovett of Astwell and John Goodfellow of 
Shipton, 1547. (Alister Mathews, no. 33, 
p. 17, no. 372.) 

Oxfordshire: 8 documents, 12th and 13th 
cent., relating to Barton. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
28. vi. 1948, no. 438.) 

Staffs: 32 documents relating to places in, 
1633-1810. (Messrs. Sotheby, 26. vii. 1948, 
no. 233.) 

Suffolk: letter, 31 Jan. 1565, to William 
Paston, concerning disturbances in Lynn. 
(Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, no. 116, p. 13, no, 102.) 

Sussex: fine, c. 1200, Billingshurst; 8 
documents, 12th and 13th cent., relating to 
‘Frodswell, Eysford,’ etc. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
28. vi. 1948, no. 439.) 

Warwickshire: Court minute book for 
Stoneleigh, 1685-1728. (Messrs. Hodgson, 
21, x. 1948, no. 589.) 

Worcester: reports and minutes of the 
Kidderminster and Stourport Volunteers, 
1803, etc. (Messrs. Sotheby, 21. vi. 48, 
no. 66.) 

Yorkshire: documents largely relating to 
the property of the Oglethorpe family, 1606— 


1689. (Messrs. Sotheby, 25. x. 1948, 
no. 506.) 

Yorkshire: correspondence and papers 
concerning the family of Strangeways, 17th— 
roth cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 25. x. 1948, 
nos. 504, 505.) 

Military description of the S.-E. part of 
England, c. 1760. (Messrs. Hodgson, 28. vii. 
1948, no. 582.) 


American and Overseas. 


Special attention should be called to the 
sale in May, 1948, of the American manu- 
scripts collected by the late Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth (see Messrs. Sotheby’s Cata- 
logue of the Highly Important Collection of 
Americana etc. [Harmsworth Trust Library], 
1948). ‘They relate to all parts of the New 
World, from Newfoundland to the Falkland 
Islands. ‘The Spanish manuscripts range 
from letters of Las Casas to accounts of 
Central America in the late eighteenth 
century. The English manuscripts include 
the log-book of the Beagle, the log-books and 
letter-books of Admiral Sir William Corn- 
wallis, reports and letters from the papers of 
Lord Sydney, Lord North and Lord Mel- 
ville, and, less specifically American in 
interest, a collection of letters addressed to 
Samuel Hartlib and the papers of Robert 
Sutton, 2nd Baron Lexington. ‘There are, 
also, letters to Sir Joseph Banks and docu- 
ments relating to Diego Columbus, Raleigh, 
Hawkins, Sir Richard Grenville, Hakluyt, 
William Penn, the Philippine Islands, 
Brazil and Nova Scotia. 

Attention should also be called to cata- 
logue no. 660 of Bernard Quaritch, Books 
and Manuscripts relating to America with 
Voyages and Travels in all parts of the World, 
which includes the complete series of Letter 
Books, inward and outward, covering the 
period of his governorship of Canada of 
Robert Prescott, 1796-1799. 

Activities of French pirates in the Indies, 
c. 1580. Spanish MS. (Myers & Co., 
no. 354, p. 31, no. 176.) 
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Report on exports and imports between 
England and the Colonies, 1702-07, pre- 
sented to the House of Lords. (Myers & Co., 
no. 354, p. 36, no. 208.) 

West Indian trade, treatise on, e. 1739. 
_ (Myers & Co., no. 354, p. 38, no. 218.) 

Georgia: papers originally belonging to 
‘Thomas Tower, Clerk of the Council and 
Trustee for the colony, including a draft 
charter, report of a conference between the 
trustees and Indian chiefs, 2 letters of General 
Oglethorpe. (Messrs. Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, 
nos. 182~189.) 

‘Instances of persecution in New England, 
1774 and 1775’. Description of excesses 
perpetrated by the Republicans of Boston, 
Newhaven, etc. (Messrs. Sotheby, 28. vii. 
1948, no. 602.) 

Bayard, Robert, 5 documents relating to, 
1765-1776. (Messrs. Sotheby, 25. x. 1948, 
no. 479.) 

Franklin, Benjamin, letter, 4 June 1779, to 
F. Hopkinson, ‘Treasurer of Loans. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 28. vi. 1948, no. 504.) 

Ferguson, George, Lieut.-Governor of 
‘Tobago, letter book, Dec. 1779—Aug. 1782. 
(Myers & Co., no. 354, p. 39, no. 221.) 

Jefferson, Thomas, letter, Paris, 21 Dec. 
1788, to Mr. Hopkinson. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
28. vi. 1948, no. 506.) 

Simcoe, John Graves, Governor of Upper 
Canada, letter, 1793, to Charles Grant, 
Viscount de Vaux. (Myers & Co., no. 354, 
p. 11, no. 56.) 

Washington, George, letter, Philadelphia, 
23 Feb. 1794, respecting his renunciation 
of Col. Fairfax’s will. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
28. vi. 1948, no. 503.) 

Clarkson, John, diary of mission to re- 
move negroes from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and settle them in Sierra Leone, 


19 March to 4 August, 1792. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 20. xii. 1948, no. 178.) 

India: correspondence between marquess 
of Wellesley, Henry Dundas, earl of Morn- 
ington and others relating to affairs in, 
1798-1811. (Messrs. Hodgson, 28. vii. 
1948, no. 916.) 

Notes on the colony of Surinam, written 
by Mr. Bourdois for Lord Melville, dated 
29 May, 1800. From the Melville Papers. 
(Myers & Co., no. 354, p. 16, no. 83.) 

Java, account of capture of, 4 Aug. 1811, 
by Edmund Farington. (Messrs. Hodgson, 
24. vi. 194.8, no. 167.) 

Owen, Sir Edward Campbell Rich, 8 
letters dated Halifax, 1 Feb. 1815-10 April, 
1816, addressed to Lord Melville, concerning 
the war in America. From the Melville 
Papers. (Myers & Co., no. 354, p. II, 
no. 55.) 

Bolívar, Simon, letter, 14 Dec. 1819, to 
General de division, Juan Devereux. (Messrs 
Sotheby, 28. vi. 1948, no. 501.) 

Clarkson, Thomas, a collection of corres- 
pondence, 1788-1845. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
25. x. 1948, no. 480.) 

Clarkson, Thomas, diary of travels 
through the United Kingdom to gain support 
for the Anti-Slavery Society, 1823-1824, 
and other papers of. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
20. xii. 1948, nos. 179, 180, 181, 177.) 

Smithson, James, authorization of accept- 
ance of his bequest to America by Abraham 
Lincoln, 12 Nov. 1862. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
28. vii. 1948, no. 600.) 

Mexico: collection of letters and docu- 
ments relating to, including 2 letters of 
Emp. Maximilian, 1865 and 1866. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 28. vi. 1948, no. 500.) 

Phillipps MSS. Messrs. Sotheby, 21. vi. 
1948, nos. 38, 41, 43, 44, 46, 53, 67. 
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OPERATIONS, 1327-48" 
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IT is impossible to understand the finance of the later medieval English kings 
without studying their credit operations. They often needed more money than 
their normal revenues could provide and what they had could not be mobilized | 
quickly.* Services of money lenders were indispensable both to cover any ex- 
ceptional expenditure and to tide the king over periods of financial stringency 
caused by the slow collection of ordinary royal revenues. It was only through 
loans contracted on the security of future revenues that that whole machinery of 
state could function comparatively smoothly.? And, if with the help of constant 
anticipations through loans of future income it was ‘possible for the government 
to remain more or less solvent’ as long as there was peace, ‘war imposed an 
intolerable strain on the whole financial system’ and could be financed only with 
the help of loans.4 Our main object is to describe the materials available for the 
study of loans to the crown under Edward III. The only satisfactory way of 
studying archives of any kind is to investigate the administrative processes which 
created them. We have therefore attempted, whenever possible, to explain the 
administrative background of the documents discussed, especially because, as 

1 I wish to thank Professor J. G. Edwards for his constant help and encouragement. I am very 
grateful to Professor R. F. Treharne, my colleague Dr. J. J. Sanders and Mr. J. L. Kirby, who had 
read this article in proof, for their many helpful suggestions. 

2? This financial problem of later medieval English governments has most recently been discussed, 
with special reference to conditions in the early fourteenth century, by J. R. Strayer in his introduc- 
tion to vol. ii of The English Government at Work 1347-1336, ed. W. A. Morris and J. R. Strayer 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1947), pp. 3-12. 

8 There is an interesting study of the working of this system of anticipating revenue in J. F. 
Willard, “The Crown and its Creditors 1327-1333,’ Eng. Hist. Rev., xlii (1927), 12-19. 

4 Strayer, op. cit., pp. 3-4. : 
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Sir H. Jenkinson and Dr. D. M. Broome have recently pointed out, the ad- 
ministration of royal loans ‘has been very little investigated’. 

The period chosen by us provides exceptionally good opportunities for such 
a study, as it witnessed some of the most extensive royal borrowing in fourteenth 
century English history. During the first thirteen years of this period the great 
Florentine society of the Bardi stood at the summit of its financial power and, 
aided from 1336 onwards by the Peruzzi, acted as Edward III’s chief banker, 
while the war years witnessed the appearance of great English financiers. Few 
medieval English campaigns had involved such enormous expenditure and 
borrowing on such an exorbitant scale as the warfare of the years 1337-40. 
Our period also saw the collapse of most of those great bankers; first the Bardi 


1 In ‘An Exchequer Statement of Receipts and Issues 1339-1340,’ Eng. Hist. Reo. lvii (1943), 
211, n. 2. 

A number of studies exist dealing with loans in particular periods or from particular lenders, but 
most of them are based either solely on printed sources or an examination of only certain types of 
manuscript material and they are generally rather unsatisfactory for this reason. Royal relations with 
Italian financiers in the thirteenth century has been the subject of a not very satisfactory article by R. J. 
Whitwell, ‘Italian Bankers and the English Crown,’ Traas. Roy. Hist. Boc., new ser., xvii. 175—229. 
The evidence available in printed sources for the reigns of Edward I and Edward II has been discussed 
and tabulated by W. E. Rhodes, “The Italian Bankers in England and their loans to Edward I and 
Edward II,’ Historical Essays by Members of Owens College, Manchester, ed. T. F. Tout and J. Tait 
(Manchester U.P., 1907), pp. 137—168. There is a valuable but rather short article on the Frescobaldi 
by C. Johnson, ‘An Italian financial House in the Fourteenth Century,’ Transactions of St. Albans and 
Hertfordshire Architectural and Archeological Society, new ser. i. 320-334. Prof. A. Sapori has utilized 
all the evidence available in print in his recent erticle on the Frescobaldi, ‘La Compagnia dei Fresco- 
baldi in Inghilterra, Archivio Storico Italiano, 1944. An interesting document illustrating their activities 
ig printed by Prof. Hilda Johnstone, ‘Pascasius Valentini and the Frescobaldi, søte, vi. 10-12. 

On loans from Italian merchants in the early part of the reign of Edward III, see J. F. Willard, 
“The Crown and its Creditors, 1327—1333’, Esg. Hist. Rev., xlii (1927) 12-19 and E. Russell, “The 
Societies of the Bardi and the Peruzzi and their dealings with Edward 111 1327-45 in Fisance and Trade 
ander Edward TII, ed. G. Unwin (Manchester Univ. Press, 1918), pp- 93—135. Russell’s very con- 
scientions article suffers from the insufficiency of the printed sources on which it is based and the same 
is true of the English section of A. Sapori, La Crisi delle Compagnie dti Bardi e det Peruzzi (Florence, 
1926). Royal relations with foreign merchants in general are discussed by A. Beardwood, Alien Mer- 
chants in England 1350-1377 (Cambridge, Mass., 1931). The important English financiers of the 
reign of Edward MII are studied by G. Unwin, ‘The Estate of Merchants’ in Studies in Finance and 
Trade under Edward III, pp. 179-255 and an interesting episode is the subject of an article by G. O. 
Sayles, ‘The English Company of 1343,’ Speculum, vi. 177—205. Much very valuable information 
about loans to the crown under Edward I, Edward II and Edward III is scattered in T. F. Tout, 
Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, vols, ii, tii and iv, E. A. Bond, ‘Extracts from the Liberate 
Rolls relative to loans,’ Archatologia, xxviii. 207—326 makes accessible material derived from animportant 
class of documents. 

Among studies of loans to the crown in the late fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries should be 
noted K. B. McFarlane, “Loans to the Lancastrian Kings: the Problem of Inducement,’ Cambridge 
Historical Journal, ix. 51-68, A. B. Steel, ‘English Government Finance 1377-141 3, Eng. Hist. 
Rev., li. (1936), 29-51, 577-597 and “The Receipt of the Exchequer 1413-1432,’ Cambridge His- 
torical Journal, vi. 33-54 and W. I. Haward, “The Financial Transactions between the Lancastrian 
Government and the Merchants of the Staple from 1449 to 1461’ in Studies in English Trade in the 
Fifteenth Century, ed. E. Power and M. Postan (London 1933), pp. 293-320. 
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and the Peruzzi went bankrupt in 1343-46 and then the Black Death ruined in 
1348-49 the English merchants who had financed the Crécy campaign and the 
siege of Calais. After 1349 few financiers of very great importance were still 
left in England. There is a special justification for choosing 1327 as our starting 
date, for the accession of Edward III to the throne almost coincided with the 
introduction of a new type of chronologically arranged Issue Roll* and this led 
to far-reaching changes in the methods of accounting with lenders to the crown. 
With the exception of some wardrobe accounts kept in the British Museum, 
only documents preserved in the Public Record Office have been used? The 
period selected is short enough to have permitted the examination of all the 
relevant classes of documents and an exhaustive study of all the most important 
types of material. 

Every loan to the king must have been preceded by some kind of agreement 
with the lenders. Only comparatively rarely do we know the exact terms of such 
preliminary agreements and it is hard to say how usual it was to record them in’ 
writing. In the case of the more important transactions, at any rate, the negotia- 
tions with financiers seem to have been usually entrusted to the king’s council. 
Thus the draft of an important contract with the Leopardi concluded in 1341 
_ bears the heading: ‘Ces sont les choses qe furent ordene et acorde entre nostre 
seignur le Roi et son conseil as compaignons de la compaignie de Leopartz . . . 
dont doit estre fait endenture.’* An endorsement on the draft of the agreement 
of 7 May 1338 with the Bardi and Peruzzi gives us a glimpse of how the council 
proceeded in such cases; we are told in it that the indenture ‘fust fait par lavise- - 
ment du counseil et puis amende en ascuns pointz par mons. Geffrei Lescrop* 
et livere en chancellerie pur engrosser’.® 

The normal way of recording 2 contract for a loan between the king and a 
financier was to draw up an indenture, consisting of two identical halves, one of 
which, sealed with the king’s seal, was handed over to the lender, while the other 
half, bearing the lender’s seal, was retained by the king.’ Such an indenture as 


1 They appear for the first time in 19 Edward II. See H. Jenkinson, 4 Manual of Archive Ad- 
ministration, 2nd edn. (London, 1937), p. 227. The earliest issue roll of the new type is the roll for 
Easter Term 19 Edward II (E. 403/218). 

2 All references to manuscript sources, unless otherwise indicated, refer to documents in the Public 
Record Office. 

3 Chancery Warrants, Privy Seal no. 13,724. 

4 Chief justice of the King’s Bench. 

5 Parliamentary and Council Proceedings (Chancery), C. 49/File 7, no. 8. For the final agreement 
see Cal. Close Rolls 1337-39, P. 412. 

8 Rach half of the indenture often, though not invariably, mentions only the particular seal appended 
to it: ‘Et les ditz Wauter et Gilbert a ceste partie de lendenture demorante devers nostre Seignur le Roi 
unt mis lour seals’ (K.R. Accounts Various, E. ror/128/3 no. 60). This is the only section where the 
text of the two halves might differ. The enrolments on the chancery rolls never reveal this divergence 
and original halves have to be inspected. For further examples see E. ror/t 28/3 nos. 56, 57, 58 and 
61 and E. 101/127 no. 41. 
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a rule stated what sums the lender had undertaken to advance and the remunera- 
tion he was to receive, guaranteed repayment of the loan and often stipulated 
also the way in which repayment was to be effected. The lender retained his 
half of the indenture until he was wholly satisfied for the sum due to him and 
the successive payments to him were endorsed on it. Alternatively, instead of an 
indenture of agreement being drawn up, the lender was often granted formal 
letters patent under a royal seal fulfilling the same purpose.! No notarial records 
of agreement with lenders have come under our notice, though they may have in 
some cases been drawn up in connexion with loans advanced abroad by foreign 
financiers. Alongside the formal indenture or letters patent, a subsidiary inden- 
ture embodying the details of the contract or dealing with some special stipula- 
tions can sometimes be encountered.* Indentures of agreement for loans were 
generally drawn up under the great seal or else under the exchequer seal.8 The 
usual place for the enrolment of indentures under the great seal was on the dorse 
of the close rolls. But not all were enrolled. Possibly the fact that agreements 
were negotiated by the council away from the chancery and that in a number of 
cases it may have been desirable to draw up immediately a formal indenture may 
provide a partial explanation. Two very important agreements with the Bardi 
and Peruzzi in May and June 1340 were concluded in this way and transcripts 
of the indentures were sent to the chancery, so that they could be implemented 
by the issue of requisite writs under the great seal.4 Neither of the two indentures 
was enrolled on chancery rolls. Indentures under the exchequer seal were often 
enrolled on K.R. Memoranda Rolls in the section of ‘Recorda’. Some of the 
unenrolled indentures can fortunately be found among chancery and exchequer 
archives, either in the original or as transcripts. Royal halves of indentures with 
lenders, that is the halves bearing the seals of the lenders, were preserved in the 
exchequer. A number of them are to-day to be found among the records of the 
king’s remembrancer, but this modern Public Record Office arrangement of 
documents does not in any way prove that he was the original custodian of these 
indentures.® Transcripts of indentures were sometimes kept by the upper or the 


1 P., infra. . 

2 See M. M. Postan, ‘Private financial documents in Medieval England’ in Vierteljahrschrift_ fiir 
Soxial und Wirtschafisgeschichte, xxiii. 29. One such subsidiary indenture, concerning the conditions 
of pledging of jewels as security for a loan to Edward III is enrolled on K.R. Mem. Roll, 16 Edw. III, 
Recorda, Michaelmas, m. 3d. Formal letters obligatory for the same loan are in Ca/. Pat. Rolls 1338-40 
P- 376 (Simon de Halen). 

® One instance can be adduced of an important agreement with the Bardi recorded in an indenture 
under a privy seal, which was however enrolled on the close roll (Cat. Close Rolls 1330-33, pp. 
413-14). 

4 Chancery Warrants, Privy Seals nos. 13,203 and 13,204, Chancery Miscellanea, C.47/13/6 no. 6. 

5 Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/127 no. 41, È. 101/457 no. 39, E. 1o1/128/3 nos. 56, 57, 
58, Go and 61 (the last enrolled Ca/. Close Rolls 1346-49, pp. 248-9, 40-41). Several indentures were 
preserved in the Treasury. (Sir F. Palgrave, Ancient Kalendars and Inventories of the Exchequer, i. 156 ff.) 
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lower exchequer.! Of transcripts sent to the chancery we have already spoken: 
they are to be sought for among Chancery Warrants or the artificial class of 
Chancery Miscellanea. 

Agreement with a financier about a loan frequently necessitated for its 
‘ execution the issue of written orders to royal officials and to the financier him- 
self, though at times the necessary royal directives were transmitted orally. The 
mandates issued at this stage of a credit transaction to royal officials do not call 
for any special comment. The mandates to the financiers should on the other 
hand be discussed in some detail. They had a double character: they both con- 
veyed precise royal instructions, which the lender might have lacked so far, con- 
cerning the persons to whom he was to make payments and the sums to be paid 
to each, and they constituted his warrants for making those payments, on the 
basis of which he would be able subsequently to claim allowance. ‘The exchequer 
officials in accounting with persons who had spent money for the king always 
insisted on production of warrants proving that no expenditure had been incurred 
without proper authorization and the lenders to the crown formed no exception 
to this rule.? A royal creditor could satisfy those requirements of the exchequer 
in two ways. The simplest was to show a royal writ addressed to himself ordering 
him to make the payment. The possession of such a mandate was not essential, 
for the same result could be achieved by the procurement of a royal letter ad- 
dressed to the exchequer ordering that allowance should be granted.’ In normal 
cases no difficulty was likely to be encountered by a royal creditor in procuring 
letters of allowance of this kind, but untoward accidents could happen and it 
was no doubt safer to receive a definite warrant before making the payment. 
Some of the available mandates to lenders, directing them to make payments for 
the king, were probably nothing but warrants for advances about which those 
lenders were already perfectly well informed. It is because of their character as 
warrants that very many original mandates to royal creditors have been pre- 
served among the archives of the exchequer. The warrants for payment were 
not necessarily under the great seal and warrants issued by high officials, like the 
treasurer, are quite frequently encountered. They can vary greatly in form: 

1 The transcripts needed by the upper exchequer were enrolled on the memoranda rolls. For 
evidence of transcripts of indentures kept by the exchequer of receipt see issue roll, Michaelmas term, 
16 Edw. III (E. 403/323) under 8 December 1341 and 27 February 1342 (the Bardi and the Peruzzi). 

2 ‘Thus when John de Portinari came to account for the sums he had paid in 1340 to redeem the 
king’s great crown from the Archbishop of Tréves, to whom it had been pawned, one of the reasons 


why the exchequer at first refused to give him allowance was that ‘non ostendit Warantum de solucione’. 
L.T.R. Mem. Roll,.17 Edward III (E. 368/115), Status et Visus Compotorum, Michaelmas Term, 


m. 9. 

3 The Exchequer Ordinance of 1326 expressly laid down that production by an accountant of 
proper warrants for payment should be considered sufficient and should dispense him from the need of 
bringing royal letter of allowance as well, Red Book of the Exchequer (Rolls Series), ii. 948-50 
(cap. xii). 
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alongside formal letters of great seal or of privy seal we meet with informal bills 
of privy seal beginning with ‘De par le Roi’, followed at once by a request for 
payment! and equally informal letters or bills of the treasurer? or of other im- 
portant royal councillors.’ 

Of special interest to a student of fourteenth century Italian trading and 
banking companies are the surviving royal orders to the Bardi to effect payments 
abroad through some other branch of their society. ‘The Bardi are either asked 
in them to request their foreign branch to pay a stipulated sum in named foreign 
currency, for example 12,000 Florentine florins at Avignon,‘ or else the king 
bids them to ask the foreign branch to pay the equivalent in a local currency 
of a stated amount of pounds sterling.’ The London branch of the Bardi pre- 
sumably then wrote to the foreign branch concerned. The early banks of deposit 
in their dealings with ordinary customers as a rule acted on oral instructions 
given by the customer in person or by an authorized servant or attorney; written 
orders to bankers to make payments or effect transfers were seldom used in the 
Middle Ages and were distrusted because of the possibilities of fraud.6 The 
royal written warrants for paymient directed to the banking societies, which we 


1 E.g. K.R. Exchequer Accounts, E. ror /128/3 no. 23. 

2 Here are two such letters of the treasurer, both addressed to the Bardi. 

(a) T.R. Ancient Deeds, E. 43/132 [1334]: 

Saluz ove la beneison de dieu et la nostre. Pur ce qe nous avoms mandement de nostre 
seignur le Roi desouz son prive seal de faire paier a nostre cher et bien aimez Gayllard Assailly 
dis et oyt livres desterlings sur ce ge le Roi lui doit et de mesmes les deniers nous Jui avoms fait 
assignement devers vous, vous mandoms et prioms ge vous lui facez servir de mesme largent 
quele houre quil le veigne querre. Ce ne lessez. Escrit a Londres le darrein jour de Septembre 

; Par Levesge de Nicole. 
(6) K.R. Exchequer Accounts, E. 101 /127/33 no. 7 [1338]: 
` Salutz et chers amistez. Chers amys pur ceo ge ieo suy requis de par moun seignur le count 
de Salesbur’ qe ico face paier a Sire William Bullok’ portur de cestes cent liveres en les queux 
nostre Seignur Je Roi lui est tenuz. Si vous pri especialement qe meiames les cent liveres lui facez 
hastivement paier. Resceuvant de lui ses lettres patentes tesmoignantes la Receite de meismes les 
deners, par les queles et par ceates ieo vous ferrai allowance entre voz altres parcoeles. 
A dieu chers amys qui vous gard. 
Escrit a Gipp’ y cest Mardy 
; ; Par Robert de Wodehous. 

3 E.g. Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/505 no. 182 (letter of the archbishop of 
Canterbury). i r 

4 Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/655 (unsorted box): order to pay John de Offord, royal 
envoy at Avignon. 

5 E. 101/652 (unsorted box, bundle for Foreign Merchants): ‘voillez faire paier par les meins de 
voz compagnones de vestre compaignie demorantz a Naples la value de mill’ marcs desterlings.’ 
(Payment to William de Twenge on a mission to the king of Sicily, to procure the bringing to England 
of ‘Thomas de Gurney, one of the reputed murderers of Edward II. For Twenge’s mission see J. 
Hunter’s article in Archkecologia, xxvii (1835), 274-97. I owe this reference to Mr. E. L. G. Stones). 

8 A. P. Usher, The Early History of Deposit Banking in Mediterranean Exrope (Cambridge, Mass., 
1943), PP- 21-23, R. de Roover, Money, Banking and Credit in Medieval Bruges (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948), pp. 262 f. 
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have just described, were thus an unusual type of document from the point of 
view of early banking technique. It is true that the king had no deposits with 
his bankers, but each successive royal agreement with the Bardi or the Peruzzi 
meant opening up of credit to him up to the amount stipulated in each agree- 
ment and it is therefore quite legitimate to treat these warrants for payment as a 
kind of early non-negotiable cheque. Employment of written warrants for pay- 
ment was of course inevitable in the dealings of bankers with a highly organized 
and bureaucratic government of Edward III, while payments on royal oral orders 
alone were apparently rather unusual. A number of examples of payments with- 
out written orders can however be adduced. Among the loans for which the 
Peruzzi were demanding allowance in 1340 was a payment of 2,200 Florentine 
florins to Henry of Flanders for which ‘ne ount nul garent.”! A receipt to Walter 
de Chiryton and Gilbert de Wendlingburgh by John, lord of Faukemont for a 
sum of money paid him in 1347 is endorsed, presumably by the merchants 
themselves, ‘saunz garaunt paiez et par commandement le Roy et de mons. 
Berth’? (possibly Bartholomew de Burghersh). The Peruzzi paid on 24 July 
1337 the sum of £25 to John de Luterel for certain secret affairs of the king by 
order of the archbishop of Canterbury made ‘de bouche’? This was probably 
always the case with ‘secret loans’ for the king’s confidential affairs, specially 
abundant during the years immediately before and after. the outbreak of the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

Warrants for payment or royal letters of allowance showed that a payment 
had been duly authorized, but in order to satisfy the exchequer a lender needed 
also to produce and surrender at his account acquittances or other vouchers 
proving that he had really made the payments for which he was claiming allow- 
ance and repayment of which he demanded. The exchequer rules were strict 
on this point. The lender must either show the receipts of the recipients of the 
money, or else royal letters patent testifying that the loan had been duly advanced, 
or else a similar testimonial of some responsible ‘royal official, or of foreign 
authorities. If a loan was used for the repayment of some previous royal debt, 
the lender was required to produce at the exchequer a receipt of the creditor 
who was being repaid, expressly acquitting the king of all further debt and was 


1 Chancery Miscellanea, C. 47/13 no. 8. ` 

2 E. ror/128/3 no. 30. 

3 E. 404/505 no. 185. 

* Some Chancery Warrants for the issue of letters of allowance or letters obligatory for secret loans 
expressly mention that payment had been made ‘par nostre commandement de bouche’, e.g. Chancery 
Warrants (C. 81), Privy Seals nos. 10,169, 10,662. Cp. Gal. Pat. Rolls 1334-38, P. 494. 

5 For example see E. 404/500 no. 125: a letter patent of royal envoys in Brabant testifying to a 
payment by the Peruzzi to a foreign magnate. 

* Among vouchers brought to the exchequer by the Bardi and Peruzzi in 1 343-45 there is a letter 
of the scadini of Bruges testifying to a payment (K.R. Original Letters Patent, E. 1 56/28 no. 354). 
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also obliged to recover and to surrender at the exchequer royal letters obligatory 
or any other record of royal indebtedness that this royal creditor might have 
possessed, As a result, lenders’ vouchers of all kinds have been preserved in 
large numbers among the archives-of the upper and the lower exchequer, this 
varying in accordance with where the final account had been rendered and 
enrolled. These requirements of the exchequer in the matter of receipts were 
quite reasonable and they were meticulously enforced.* One example may 
suffice. In October 1331 an assignment of £1,800 on the Gascon revenues had 
been given to the Bardi in repayment of a promised loan of this amount, out of 
which £800 were to be advanced to Queen Philippa.* There is no doubt that the 
Joan was duly made and the money began to be repaid gradually to the Bardi in 
Gascony.* In the spring of 1338 they brought to the chancery a certificate of 
the constable of Bordeaux showing that £412 10s. 8d. were still in arrears to 
them out of the original {1,800.5 An order under the great seal, dated ro May 
1 338, was sent to the collectors of customs at Southampton to repay £412 108, 8d.® 
This they did and under the date of 12 December 1338 the receipt roll records 
the levying of tallies in their favour for this amount.’ The corresponding entry 
on the issue roll states that the Bardi were to be charged with this sum ‘quousque 
restituerunt hic acquietanciam dicte Regine vel custodis garderobe sue qui inde 
congrue potuerit onerari.’® The last words of the entry might suggest that the 
exchequer officials were actuated not so much by any doubt whether the £800 
had been really advanced by the Bardi, as by a desire that everything should’ be 
formally in order, so that the keeper of the queen’s wardrobe could be properly 
charged with the money. When a roll containing the sums charged to the Bardi 
at the exchequer of receipt was drawn up subsequently, in preparation for 
accounting with them, this sum was duly incliuded® and the Florentine society 


1 Thus the Peruzzi complained to the king’s council in 1340 that in the case of a payment they had 
made for the king to Gabriel de Monte Magno of the Leopardi ‘ceux del Eschequer mettent ascun 
debat disant qe nous deussiems moustrer la lettre obligatoir qe il avoit sur le Roi? The council ruled 
that allowance should be granted ‘car ils les paieront’ (C. 47/13 no. 8). i 

2 For some good examples of the careful methods of exchequer accounting in general see J. F. 
Willard, The Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property rago~r334 (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), 
PP- 329-30. i 

3 The lettera patent, dated 23 October 1331, are preserved among Chancery Warrants (Privy Seals) 
no. 10,883. 

` 4 In July 1334 only £547 6s. 8d. still remained due to the Bardi (K.R. Mem. Roll 8 Edward III, 
E. 159/110 m. 260d.). 

5 Chancery Warrants (Privy Seals), nos. 10,881 and 10,882. 

8 Cal. Close Rolls 1337-9, PP- 375-76. 

7 ' Receipt roll Michaelmas Term 1338-9, E. 401/348. ‘The receipts of the Bardi survive among 
Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt, E. 404/501 nos. 1-3. 

8 Issue roll Michaelmas Term 1338-9, E. 403/303. 

° K.R. Exchequer Accounts, E. 101/325 no. 17. The whole entry on the issue roll concerning 
this sum of £412 10s. 8d. is copied on a separate piece of parchment attached to this roll. 
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was able to obtain allowance only in 1345, after it produced an acquittance of 
Queen Philippa for these £800, dated 8 June 13452 

In the case of ‘secret’ loans for the king’s confidential affairs, these careful 
rules of accounting were set aside and the exchequer was invariably ordered not 
to exact any account for such payments and not to charge anyone with the money, 
though in one instance, at least, we are expressly told that the banker concerned, 
William de la Pole, did render account before certain members of the king’s 
council, including the treasurer,? and his may not have been an isolated case.3 
There is much to suggest that the exchequer officials did not like secret loans. 
Not only was it impossible to check whether the sums in question had been 
really advanced by financiers, but by lacking the names of the recipients of the 
money the exchequer was denied all further control over the way in which those 
funds had been utilized in the king’s service. That the exchequer at first did not 
quite know how to record the secret loans is suggested by the fact that in some 
of the earlier entries on the issue rolls concerning secret loans they were 
charged to the king himself, a most unusual form of entry.4 It is indeed very 
probable that the clause in the Walton Ordinances of July 1338 providing that 
in the future warrants to the exchequer to pay or allow money to the royal 
creditors were in no case to treat any loans as secret,® originated with the officials 
of the exchequer. They certainly tried to have it enforced and in their zeal they 
went so far as to extend its operation to secret loans made previous to the 
ordinance by leading royal bankers, the Bardi, the Peruzzi and William de la 
Pole. ‘The exchequer persisted for quite a while in this attempt, in spite of 
repeated royal orders to grant allowance to those bankers, as otherwise they 

1 This acquittance survives among K.R. Exchequer Accounts, E. 101/127/5 no. 46. There is 
nothing in this document to indicate that the transaction to which it refers took place 14 years earlier, 


which illustrates well the dangers attendant on incautious use of this kind of material. 

2 Isue roll, E. 403/303, under 23 December 1338; Cal. Close Rolls 1337-39, p. 443 and a privy 
seal warrant for it, Privy Seal no. 11,145. 

3A privy seal warrant ordering the granting of letters obligatory to the Peruzzi for a secret loan 
of £2,000 ‘car nous savoms bien qe les deniers sont paiez,’ also suggests some informal accounting 
(Chancery Warrants, Privy Seal no. 10,246). 

4 Here is an entry on the issue roll, Easter term 11 Edward IJI (E. 403/294) recording under 
24 May 1337 a secret loan from the Bardi: 

{Marginal]: Rex (in the same ink as the rest of the entry. This marginal heading was crossed out 
later in different ink and ‘Mercatores de Bard’ was entered instead). 

[Text]: ‘Domino Regi per manus mercatorum de Bard’ pro expedicione quorundam secretorum 
negociorum ipsum Regem specialiter tangencium in persolucionem 2000 li. de quibus erga ipsum 
neminem vult onerari. . . .’, 

5 “issint toute foitz qe mesmes les garantz facent expresse mencion de la cause pur quei.celles dettes, 
obligacions, assignementz, paiementz, douns ou regardz sont faitz. Et qe mesmes les garantz en nulle 
manere ne facent pas mencion desore qe le roi eit rien pris vers lui mesmes pur ses secres busoignes ou 
ge tiel ou tielx eient paietz certaines sommes pur secres busoignes, auxibien par dela come par decea, des 
queles sommes il voet qe nul ne soit charge.’ T. F. Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, 
iii. 145. 
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threatened to desist from advancing further loans.! Asa result, no doubt, of this 
attitude, we hear no more of secret loans after 1338. To the historian their 
disappearance is very welcome, for about no other class of loans is our informa- 
tion more scanty. 

We have mentioned royal letters patent among the vouchers that a lender 
to the crown might bring to the exchequer. They were usually under the great 
seal, though for special kinds of business letters under the exchequer seal were 
sometimes issued, and two cases of letters patent under the privy seal can be 
adduced.? All those letters patent were more than mere vouchers. They were 
invariably couched in the form of letters obligatory embodying the king’s 
undertaking to repay the sum contained in therm. Letters obligatory could be - 
issued at various stages of a credit transaction. Some were granted at the time of 
the actual advancement of a loan and represented the main or even the only 
voucher that a lender might possess. More frequently they were procured by a 
financier some time after he had made his loan, often in return for the surrender 
by him of receipts and other vouchers in his possession. He would keep them 
until he secured repayment or until he accounted at the exchequer. Finally some 
letters obligatory represent the outcome of accounting at the exchequer: letters 
patent under the exchequer seal belong to this category and also several under 
the great seal. Letters obligatory under the great seal issued after account can 
usually be distinguished from other letters obligatory drawn up in the chancery 
by the fact that they are generally said to have been warranted by a bill of the 
treasurer or of the receipt of the exchequer. This is important, as it is essential, 
if we are to interpret correctly the evidence provided by royal letters obligatory, 
to know in each case at what stage of a credit transaction they had been 
issued. 

At present we are concerned only with the procedure followed by financiers 
in procuring the first of these two types of letters obligatory, letters patent 
obtained by lenders from the chancery defore they proceeded with them to the 
exchequer for account or to secure repayment. They were mostly issued on 
warrants of privy seal or else on oral warrants of the king and council. ‘The 

1 Yn the case of the Bardi and the Peruzzi the exchequer received in succession two writs of privy 
seal dated 2 September and 5 October 1338 (K.R. Mem. Roll 13 Edw. Il, Br. Dir. Bar., Michael- 
mas, m. 4, 38), a writ of great seal dated 23 November 1338 (ibid. m. 52d. and Gal. Close Rolls 
1337-39, p. 565), a letter of the keeper of the realm of 15 February 1339 (K.R. Mem. Roll 13 
Edw. III, Br. Dir. Bar., Easter, m. 1) and another letter of great seal dated 15 June 1339 (Cal. Close 
Rolls 1339-41, p. 153). The secret loans involved were finally allowed sometime in 1339 (recorded on 
the receipt and issue rolls under 11 March 1339—E. 401/347 and E. 403/303). 

4 Account of the Bardi, E. 101/127 no 26: allowance granted for a loan of £500 in payments made 
for jewels and other things purchased for the household of Queen Philippa ‘per breve de privato sigillo 
patens . . . et aliud breve de eodem sigillo clausum’. 


For the second instance see letters patent for £500 in favour of Simon de Halen dated 3 July 1340 
at Sluys (E. 101/655). i ' 
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privy seal warrants do not call here for special comment; it is always worth 
while to inspect them, for they may contain information not available in the 
resulting letters under the great seal. But many things are obscure about the 
chancery procedure in connexion with the issue of letters obligatory of this type. 
Did the chancery officials always inspect the vouchers possessed by the lender? 
And did they require their surrender before letters obligatory could be issued? 
It is possible that, unless the warrant authorizing the issue of letters obligatory 
expressly stated that vouchers had already beer inspected by some high officials 
or the council, it was the duty of the chancery officials to view them. A draft of 
letters patent dated 16 October 1331 in favour of a Genoese, Anthony Pessaigne, 
speaks of two wardrobe debentures, in exchange for which the letters patent 
were issued, ‘per ipsum Antonium in cancellaria nostra exhibitas et postmodum 
per ipsum Antonium ad scaccarium nostrum liberatas’.? On the question how 
far the surrender of vouchers was insisted upon, and if so, where were they sur- 
rendered, evidence is scanty and indecisive. The example just quoted shows 
that in some cases the vouchers were surrendered not at the chancery but at the 
exchequer. On the other hand an entry on the issue roll for the Easter term, 
1329, shows that the Bardi in procuring letters obligatory of great seal for a loan 
of 1,000 marks, part of which they had advanced to royal envoys in France, had 
surrendered the receipt of those envoys ‘in cancellariam Regis in exonera- 
cionem suam’.® If this was the regular usage a great many vouchers of this kind 
might be expected to have survived among the chancery archives. A fairly pro- 
longed search through the relevant classes of documents (Chancery Warrants 
and Chancery Miscellanea) has not, however, yielded such documents, though, 
as the important class of Chancery Files‘ is still under arrangement and most of 
its contents can be only imperfectly judged from a highly provisional P.R.O. 
manuscript list, no definitive results can be obtained as yet. What can 
be found there does not, however, seem very informative for our present 
purpose. 

Possession of letters obligatory under a royal seal gave to a crown creditor 
as great a guarantee of repayment as it was possible for a document to give.® 
Of course no legal action against the king was possible in England, but foreign 
creditors of Edward III could cause trouble abroad, as for example the Hanseatic 
merchants who, armed with royal letters obligatory, were able to procure in 1339 


1 Chancery warrants are discussed by Maxwell-Lyte, of. cit., pp. 141 ff. and B. Wilkinson, T'he 
Chancery under Edward III (Manchester U.P., 1929), pp. 11-25 and “The Authorization of 
Chancery Warrants under Edward III,’ Baletin of Foku Rylands Library, viii. 107-39. 

2 Chancery Miscellanea, C. 47/13/6 no. 1. 

3 E. 403/243 under 27 May 1329. 

t Chancery Files, Tower Series (C. 202). 

5 M. Postan: ‘Private financial documents in Medieval England,’ Joc cit., pp. 28-34. 
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a temporary seizure of 472 sarplars of royal wool at Bruges in Flanders.? Still, 
financiers must have felt more secure with formal documents under a royal seal 
in their hands and this was undoubtedly the main motive for procuring letters 
obligatory. We find persons to whom the king owed money securing such 
letters in cases where the king’s indebtedness to them was already fully recog- 
nized In the case of some letters obligatory to bankers, issued for quite 
large, round sums, there is explicit evidence that these documents were obtained 
by them in addition to letters patent and other vouchers already in their posses- 
sion, as an additional security for proper accounting with them at the exchequer; 
bonds of this kind did not of course necessarily correspond exactly to the actual 
amounts due. ‘The Bardi secured in 1337 “pur leur seurte une lettre patente 
obligatoire de cinkante mille livres et les ditz marchantz promistrent de faire 
restitucion de la dite lettre quant ils eussent acontez et moustrez leur garantz 
iusque a la dite somme a lescheker.’*? William de la Pole procured in the 
autumn of 1338 letters obligatory for £11,0004 ‘pro securitate’ and surrendered 
them on receiving assignments for a total sum of £11,329 §d., in repayment of 
two loans totalling £6,829 5d. and a wardrobe bill for £4,500 due to Pole for war 
wages of himself and his men as well as other causes.6 One possible reason why 
royal creditors might have desired to obtain formal letters obligatory from the 
king was that they might be able to raise quickly some money on these bonds. 
To assert that royal or private letters obligatory were fully negotiable in England 
in the fourteenth century would be very rash,’ but there are some clear cases of 
royal letters obligatory being pledged as security for a loan and of them being 
brought by the new possessors to the exchequer after the time assigned for their 
repayment had elapsed.6 Whether such pledging of letters obligatory repre- 


1 Account of Paul de Monte Florum, E. 101/457 no. 28. To avoid judgment in favour of the 
German merchants by the scabini of Bruges £25 128. gd. were given to those magistrates by Monte 
Florum’s agent. 

2 For an interesting case concerning the earl of Suffolk see C. 81/1673 no. 6 and E. 404/516 no. 215. 

3 Ancient Correspondence, vol. 39 no. 68. For the letters obligatory see Ca/. Pat. Rolls 1334-38, 
p. 517. The privy seal warrant for them is in Chancery Warrants, Privy Seal no. 10,264. 

4 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1338—40, p. 192. 

5 Issue roll, Michaelmas term 13 Edw. III (E. 403/303), under 23 December 1338. 

8 Ibid. and Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt E. 404/510 no. 59 (the original letters obliga- 
tory with endorsements), E. 404/493 nos. 203, 221 and 504. 

7 Usher, op. cit., pp. 72 and 94. F., Postan, Joc. cit., pp. 45-46. Professor Postan discusses more 
fully the whole problem of negotiability in an unpublished M.Sc. dissertation, “The financing of trade 
in the later Middle Ages’ (1926, deposited in the Institute of Historical Research, London), pp. 78 ff. 

8 T.R. Ancient Deeds, E.43/210 and Issue Roll Easter Term 26 Edw. III, E.403/362 under- 
10 September 1352 (letters obligatory for £260 pledged for £15); K.R. Mem. Roll 23 Edw. III, 
E.1§9/125, Recorda, Hilary, m. 6 and 6d, 7d, 8 and 8d (letters obligatory for £8,000 in favour of Paul 
de Monte Florum pledged by him, together with some jewels for a loan of £400). 

For cases of pledging of wardrobe debentures as security for loans see A. B. Steel, “The negotiability 
of wardrobe debentures in the fourteenth century,’ Eng. Hist. Rev., xliv.439-43 and G. Sayles, ‘A dealer 
in wardrobe bills,’ Econ. Hist. Rev., iii. 268-73. Wardrobe debentures were in practice treated as 
equivalent to royal letters obligatory. 
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sented genuine transactions or was used, for legal or practical reason, to disguise 
simple sales of bonds, is a problem that does not concern us here. The point we 
want to stress is that while no case is known of a royal creditor being able to raise 
capital on security of his warrants for payments, receipts and other vouchers, 
financiers were able to do this on the security of formal letters obligatory pro- 
cured from the chancery or the exchequer in exchange for those vouchers. 

The frequency with which some royal creditors secured royal letters obliga- 
tory can be illustrated from the examination of the vouchers that the Bardi 
brought to the exchequer in 1331, when accounting for their transactions with 
Edward III since 1328.1 They brought a great many letters obligatory under 
the great seal, a few under the exchequer seal and one under the privy seal. 
For loans to the wardrobe of the king’s household and the great wardrobe they 
handed in wardrobe debentures which were treated by the exchequer officials 
as practically equivalent to royal letters obligatory. The preliminary view of 
account with the Bardi, drawn up on 25 April 1331, enumerates also a number 
of advances for which they had either ‘informal’ vouchers alone or no vouchers 
at all.* It is significant that advances belonging to this last group had in almost 
every case been made shortly before the merchants had begun to render account, 
and by the time final account had been drawn up early in 1332 the Bardi pro- 
cured two letters obligatory, one under the great and the other under the 
exchequer seal, to cover all those sums, so that the two letters patent alone 
figure in the final account? It is only for some of the additional loans, advanced 
after April 1331 but in time to be included in the final account, that the Bardi 
never tried to procure letters obligatory, and the final account recites a bill of the 
keeper of the queen’s wardrobe and a receipt of a keeper of the king’s horses as 
vouchers for two of these loans.4 It must be stressed, however, that the conduct 
in this matter of different financiers varied and while a definite tendency can be 
observed towards exchange of ‘informal’ vouchers for letters obligatory, this was 
never done in many cases. 

As a source of information about the date of a loan and concerning the 
amount really advanced, letters obligatory are in general much less reliable than 
receipts. Letters obligatory were in most cases issued subsequently to the 
transaction they recorded, sometimes considerably later. This is true of some 
receipts as well, but on the whole they are likely to be much nearer in date to 
the actual loan. More important still, in the case of letters patent their dates 
were fixed in the period under discussion in accordance with rules that had 
nothing to do with the date of the loan itself. The dates of letters obligatory 


1 The sources for this account are K. R. Exchequer Accounts Various, E. 101/127 nos. 26, 27 
and 28, Receipt and Issue Rolls of Michaelmas Term 6 Edward III under 16 March 1332 (E. 401/302 
and E. 403/259) and Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt (mandates), E. 404/2, file 13. 

2 E. 101/127 no. 27. 3 E. 101/127 no. 26. 

4 Ibid., and E. 101/127 no. 28. 
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under the great seal, like the dates of other documents issued by the chancery,? 


were usually those of the warrants ordering their issue or else followed the direc- 
tions of the warrants.? This is true alike of letters obligatory issued on a warrant 
of privy seal or on some other warrant of king or council and of letters obligatory 
‘issued in obedience to a treasurer’s bill.8 It will be more convenient to discuss 
the rules which governed the dating of letters obligatory under the exchequer 
seal when dealing with the accounting of lenders at the exchequer, but in this 
case also the actual date of the loan was not the determining factor. Letters obli- 
gatory can be an even more treacherous guide concerning the amount advanced. 

Complications were introduced by the precautions taken by financiers to secure 
full repayment and by the existence of interest.* All loans to the crown, with the 
possible exception of some forced loans, must be assumed to have normally 
borne interest. A medieval financier had always particularly to dread the repudia- 
tion of interest® and all kinds of precautions were taken to make this impossible, 
or, at least, difficult. 

_ There was here a clear contrast between the regular crown bankers like the 
Bardi and Peruzzi or William de la Pole and other merchants whose loans were 
smaller or more casual. The former, in view of their continuous and valuable 
services to the king, felt fairly secure that the royal debts to them, both principal 
and interest, would not be repudiated, as long, at any rate, as they could continue 


1 ‘The dating of documents under the great seal is discussed most fully by Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, 
Historical Notes on the Great Seal (1926), pp. 241-65. 

2 Ibid., pp. 243-58. On pp. 253-57 are quoted a number of examples of orders to antedate docu- 
ments under the great seal. A good example of this in case of a warrant for letters obligatory is provided 
by Chancery Warrants, Privy Sealno. 10,959,dated 26 May 1337, directing the chancery to issue letters 
obligatory for £8,000 in favour of the Peruzzi ‘de la date a nostre Tour de Londres le 26 iour de 
Janever Jan susdit’. 

A treagurer’s warrant for a letter of liberate on behalf of William de Cusance, keeper of the wardrobe 
ordered it to be issued ‘sub data alicuius diei Mensis Maii proximo preteriti’. (C. 81/1674a no. 3). 

3 For examples of treasurer’s warrants see Maxwell-Lyte, op. cit. pp. 200-2; for warrants of the 
exchequer of receipt see ibid. pp. 202-3. 

4 For the most recent discussion of the problem of interest on royal loans see K. B. McFarlane, 
‘Loans to the Lancastrian kings; the problem of inducement,’ Cambridge Historial Fournal, ix. 51-68. 
See also A. B. Steel, ‘English Government Finance 1377-1413,’ Eng. Hist. Rev., li. 45-6. ‘The older 
view of R. Whitwell that no interest was charged by the Italian lenders to the crown in the thirteenth 
century cannot be maintained (‘Italian Bankers and the English Crown,’ Trans. Royal Hist, Soc., new 
series, xvii. 184-6). 

5 For example, when in 1343-45 the Bardi were very weak and on the verge of bankruptcy Edward 
III, while not repudiating his whole debt to them, refused any more to recognize interest promised to 
the Bardi and the auditors auditing their account excluded interest (C. 47/13/6no. 12). In January 1346 
the king, by imprisoning the leading merchants of the London branch of the Bardi, compelled them 
to renounce all ‘sommes qil lour ad grantez devant ces heures de doun et de regard pur lour bon service 
. » . nientmeins les obligations qils ont de tieux douns et regardz.’ (Parliamentary and Council Pro- 
ceedings, C. 49/File 7 no. 17). 

For a case of repudiation of interest due from Edward III to Nicholas Bartholomei of Lucca see Ca/. 
Close Rolls 1349-5 4, P- 490. 
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to advance money. As a rule they abstained from more extreme precautions such 
as demanding royal jewels as security for repayment. It was the same with ' 
interest. One of the simplest and commonest of the devices used to conceal 
interest was for a lender to secure a bond for both principal and interest added 
together.* The regular crown bankers as a rule did not do this. ‘This made it 
very easy for the king to repudiate interest, but the risk was not very great in 
their case, while the system adopted had the advantages of regularity and clarity 
that simplified accounting. Their profit consisted mainly of ‘gifts’ granted 
them from time to time by the king. Those ‘gifts’ took usually the form of 
separate letters obligatory promising payment of the sums contained in them? 
and such letters obligatory were treated by the exchequer officials in exactly the 
same way as they treated other letters obligatory granted for real loans. This 
method of remuneration was also occasionally employed in dealing with other 
English merchants or with foreigners permanently resident in England. The 
‘gifts’ are as a rule stated in letters obligatory to have been made in compensation 
for losses suffered by the lenders in connexion with loans advanced to the king; 
frequently it is specified that the ‘gift’ had been made for losses sustained be- 
cause of non-repayment within the stipulated time of divers loans. Payment of 
such compensation was quite lawful and could not be treated as usury. This 
talk about compensation for losses was mainly a polite way of disguising interest, 
and did not deceive any one; but not wholly. When a view of account of the . 
Bardi describes a ‘gift’ as made partly ‘pur les defautes des assignementz ge lour 
furent bruse ITI foiz et alonge lour paiementz’,* it clearly suggests that, in addi- 
tion to interest paid as part of the agreements for loans, the king had to give 
further compensation if he failed to carry out the payments promised by him. 
But in many cases the phraseology of the letters obligatory of ‘gift’ disguises 
interest pure and simple, More informal records make it clear that ‘gifts’ were 
made in. compensation for clearly specified loans. A gift of £20,000 granted to 
the Peruzzi by letters obligatory dated 28 June 1338 was made ‘pur despenses 
et coustages faites del argent qils emprompterent al oeps le Roi iusque al 17 iour 
de Novembre lan 1338.’° This occurs in a petition of the Peruzzi asking for 

1 For a fuller discussion see infra. 

23 Very occasionally, however, gifts were included with genuine loans in the same letters obligatory. 
Letters obligatory of 2 September 1337 to the Peruzzi for £35,000 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1334-38, P. 517) 
contained £9,000 of interest (Issue Roll 12 Edw. III, Michaelmas term, E. 403 297 under 2 December 
1337) and letters obligatory of 18 October 1337 to the Bardi for £62,000 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1334-38, 
P- 541, Ancient Deeds of ‘Treasury of Receipt, E. 40/6076 and Ancient Correspondence vol. 39 no. 68) 
contained £10,000 of interest (E. 403/297 under 8 December 1337). 

3 E.g. Cal. Pat. Rolls 1327-30, pp. 520-1, Cal. Pat. Rolls 1330-34, PP- 29, 96, 193, 218, 463. 

* G. Bigwood, Le Régime Furidique et Economique dx Commerce de P Argent dans la Belgique du 
Moyen Age (Bruxelles, 1921), i. 554-7. ; 

5 E. 101/127 no. 27. 

8 E. 101/127 no. 36. 
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the allowance in their account of all the debts due to them and the next ‘gift’ 

mentioned there, of 10,000 marks conceded by the king ‘a Gipeswys le [blank] 

iour de juyn lan 1340 pur lour despens et constages del susdit argent tanges a 

mesme le iour’ probably covered the period from 17 November 1338 to June 

1340. A gift of £1,000, for which the Bardi had letters obligatory dated 21 De- 

cember 1330, formed part of the ‘regard’ given for an advance of £5,406 to. 
John of Hainault and ‘pur les autres susdites parceles suant apres et pur la 

service fait pur lostel de 20 li chescun iour puis le 17 iour Daugust lan tiers 

tanqes a la touz seyntz lan quart.’ 

It is not possible to establish precisely what sums were advanced by any 
single one of the regular crown bankers during any given period, but such 
evidence as we.possess shows that the ‘gifts’ must have provided them with 
quite large profits. In the account of the Bardi for loans advanced between 
November 1328 and October 1331, out of a total of £31,249 due to them ‘gifts’ 
constituted nearly one third (£10,000).* Between May 1338 and March 1340 
the Bardi and Peruzzi advanced a little over £120,000 and were granted in the 
same period ‘gifts’ totalling £70,000.% ‘Gifts’ did not constitute the sole profits 
of the crown bankers. They derived benefits from various grants of privileges 
such as licences to export merchandise at privileged customs rates, permissions 
to export wool during periods of embargo, etc., but those gains, though some- 
times quite important, were subsidiary to ‘gifts’. Not all the ‘gifts’ to bankers 
are enrolled on the patent rolls and it is intelligible why in the face of frequent 
absence of satisfactory evidence about remuneration of lenders some historians 
should have even felt doubts about the existence of such remuneration. We 
have, for example, to turn to Norwell’s Book of Particulars to find evidence ` 
about some of the profits of William de la Pole on the large loans of about 
£100,000 he had advanced in 1338-39.4 He was given two ‘gifts’, one of 
£4,000 and the other of 20,000 marks apparently by letters patent under the 
seal of Norwell, keeper of the king’s wardrobe.’ A petition of the Peruzzi to 
the king reveals that in June 1340 they were granted a ‘gift’ of 10,000 marks® 
which is nowhere enrolled. 

1 E. ror/t27 no. 27. Cp. Cal. Pat. Rolls 1327-30, pp. 520-1: gift of £4,000 for the losses for 


non-repayment within the stipulated time of various loans, ‘which sum does not include moneys to be 
advanced by them for the expenses of the household’. 


2 F. ror [127 nos. 27 and 28. The account does not include several loans advanced by the Bardi 
during the same years to the wardrobe which totalled several thousand pounds. 
3 These figures are derived from my thesis ‘Edward III's War Finance 1 337-41’, chapter V. 


(Bodleian Library). 
4 Ibid. 


5 Wardrobe Book of Particulars of Norwell, E. 36/203, pp. 203, 204. 

° E. 101/127 no. 36. Similarly for a ‘gif? of 5,000 marks made in- the spring of 1338 the Bardi 
ae have possessed only a royal warrant under the privy seal directed to the exchequer (E. 101/676 
no. 39). 
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In dealing with loans from regular crown financiers it is thus normally pos- 
sible to separate interest from genuine loans. The distinction is usually quite 
clear in letters obligatory and is clearly maintained in records of accounting. 
Furthermore, as these financiers accounted fairly regularly at the exchequer we 
have often some means of checking any doubtful transaction. We are on far 
more uncertain ground with merchants of lesser importance or strangers who 
have not dealt with the crown before. They did not feel similar confidence 
in royal promises. For example, records dealing with loans contracted by 
Edward III in the years 1338—40 from Flemish and Brabant lenders, with whom 
he came into contact in the Netherlands, bristle with all sorts of provisions to 
assure both the repayment of their loans and the payment of the promised inter- 
est. Royal jewels had to be pledged to some of them, including the crowns of 
Edward III and his queen.? Worse still, royal councillors and allies as well as 
his chief bankers had in several cases to become sureties for proper repayment 
and in several instances were kept as hostages for a time, because as long as 
Edward, remained abroad he had to try to maintain his credit.? Stringent money 
penalties in cases of non-repayment at the fixed dates of both principal and 
interest were stipulated in a number of bonds that Edward was forced to grant,* 
while some lenders secured penalty bonds for double the amount lent, which 
were to become operative if proper repayment did not take place.” In a number 
of instances interest had to be paid to lenders in advance of a loan,® or very 
shortly after a loan had been advanced.” Interest was very frequently concealed. 
In some cases the lenders were promised repayment in wool valued ridiculously 


1 The methods of recording ‘gifts’ to lenders on the receipt and the issue rolls will be discussed 
in a later section of this article. - 

2 Account of Paul de Monte Florum, E. 101/624 no. 28; Book of Particulars of Norwell, E.36/203, 
pp. 311-25 (iocalia), pp. 346 and 350 (the Leopardi), 193 (Cologne merchants); enrolled account of 
the Leopardi, Pipe Roll 30 Edward III, m. 35d; account of Monte Florum for the redemption of royal 
crowns, È. 101/390 no. 6. 

8 E. 101/624/28 m. 6 (earls of Derby and Salisbury and bishop of Lincoln detained at Brussels); 
wardrobe journal of Cusance, E. 101/389/8 m. 7 and 25, and E. 101/127 no. 40 (earls of Derby and 
Northampton detained in 1340-41 at Malines and Louvain); Cal. Pat. Rolls 1340-43, p. 39, and 
J. de Sturler, Les Relations Politiques et les Echanges Commerciaux enire le Duchi de Brabant et l Angle- 
terre au Moyen Age (Paris, 1936), p. 371 (royal allies acting as pledges for Edward’s loans); E.101/624/28 
m. 4 and 6, E. 101/601 no. 9 (the Bardi and Peruzzi acting as sureties for the king). i 

4 E.g. E. 101/601 no. g—letters obligatory for £5,733 12s. stipulating a penalty of £1,350 in 
case of non-repayment on the fixed date and providing for additiorial payment of £42 108. (100 florins 
‘de scuto’) for each day of postponement. 

5 E.g. Chancery Warrants, Privy Seal, no. 11,920. 

® £826 were paid to the Leopardi ‘sub condicione ut mutuarent Regi 50,000 florenos de florencia’ 
(E.36/203, p. 351 and account of the Bardi, E. 101/127 no. 32). For other examples see E.36/203, 
p. 193 (Cologne merchants), p. 359 (Vivelin of Strasburg). 

7 E.g. John de Suderman and other Hanseatic merchants received on 2 May 1339 a payment of 
£333 6s. 8d. as ‘gift? on a loan of £800 advanced by them on 14 April 1339 for two months (E. 36/ 
203, pp. 65 and 207). 
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low.! Interest was being disguised in the rates of exchange of coinages.? But 
the simplest and most commonly encountered method used by lenders to conceal 
interest was to secure a bond ‘for an amount representing principal plus the 
interest’.2 Not only is there no indication in letters obligatory of this kind that 
they contain interest, but often it is expressly affirmed in them that the whole 
sum had been really lent when this can be proved to be quite untrue. For ex- 
ample, letters patent of Edward III in favour of Nicholas Bartholomei of Lucca 
for 140,000 florins of Florence (£21,000) begin: ‘Sciatis nos . . . recepisse 
ex causa veri mutui . . .’4 when we know that this total included 40,000 florins 
(£6,000) of interest. From the legal point of view a financier by using this 
method made as sure of interest as of principal, though this might not save him in 
practice from a partial or total repudiation of both loan and interest by his royal 
debtor. Unless special information is available in records of accounting or else- 
where, interest concealed in this way cannot be traced. Therefore whenever we 
lack evidence about the way in which a lender was being remunerated, it is 
safest to treat with the utmost reserve the amount figuring in the letters obli- 
gatory issued to him: it may conceal a substantial element of interest. 


II 


In the normal course of events a royal creditor sooner or later appeared at 
the exchequer equipped with all the necessary vouchers to secure from that de- 
partment recognition of the advances made by him and to obtain repayment. 
If, as was sometimes the case, the lender had received from the king, as part of 
the credit transaction, money or other valuable objects, the exchequer officials 
would be themselves eager to bring him to account. The evidence of the 
exchequer’s dealings with crown creditors is scattered ‘among many kinds of 
exchequer records and is fairly evenly divided between the records of the 


1 E.g. 700 sacks of good quality (worth abroad at least £9 a sack or more) were promised to mér- 
chants of Louvain for a loan of £3,500 (E. 101/624 no. 28 m. 8, Cal. Close Rolls 1339-41, P. 394). 

2 E.g. the Hanseatic merchants advanced to the king in 1343 a loan of 45,000 florins ‘de scuto” 
valued A 38. 4d. each (E. 101/390 no. 6), but were to be repaid at the rate of 38. 7d. for each forin, 
with a profit of £562 108. (Cal. Close Rolls 1343-46, pp. 120-1). 

3 M. M. Postan: ‘Private financial documents in Medieval England,’ Joc. cit., pp. 29-32, G. Big- 
wood, op. cit., pp. 443-4. 

4 Rymer, Foedera (ed. Record Commission), vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 1081. 

5 Cal. Close Rolls 1349-54, p. 490 (original preserved E. ro1/601 no. 10). For another good ex- 
ample concerning a bond of £8,072 ros. granted to the Portinari (Caf. Pat. Rolls 1338-40, p. 379) 
which in reality included £2,000 of interest, see L.T.R. Mem. Roll 17 Edw. III, E. 368/115, Status 
et Visus Compotorum, Michaelmas, m. 9). 

8 This is true only of financiers resident in England. In cases of loans contracted by royal agents. 
abroad from local financiers the accounting and repayment took place as a rule through the royal 
officials concerned with negotiating the loans. 
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exchequer of account and the records of the exchequer of receipt. Two main 
causes operated here. It must be remembered that the exchequer’s main task 
was to make certain that every sum owed to the king was satisfactorily accounted 
for, and, as long as every royal debtor had been brought to account and the 
results had been recorded on one or another of its formal records, the exchequer 
officials could consider that they had fulfilled their duty. This being so, there 
was no necessity of recording sogerher all the transactions with any particular 
creditor. Secondly, the advances of merchants to the crown generally took the 
form of a succession of not very large loans made at frequent intervals. While 
one loan or group of loans was being repaid others were being advanced. A 
royal creditor often possessed a great many royal letters obligatory, wardrobe 
debentures etc., some not yet honoured, some partly repaid. We might watch 
him appearing frequently at the lower exchequer, now with one document, now 
with another, sometimes getting total repayment, more often securing only 
partial reimbursement, sometimes obtaining only promises of payment and enrol- 
ment of the loan on the receipt roll. Then, from time to time, a general account 
with him might take place, sometimes at the lower exchequer or else at the ex- 
chequer of account. To this account he would bring all the letters obligatory 
and other vouchers still remaining in his hands. The accounting having been 
completed, arrangements would be made for the repayment to the lender of the 
outstanding balance still due to him and the same process of frequent loans and 
gradual, piecemeal repayment would be resumed. This is true of transactions 
with all financiers in fairly regular financial relations with the crown, both great 
bankers like the Bardi and Peruzzi or William de la Pole and lesser men like 
Anthony Bache of Genoa or John de Pulteney of London. The way in which 
the results of accounting for loans were recorded in our period differs in several 
important respects from the usual methods of the exchequer. The chief differ- 
ence lies in the much greater prominence assigned to the exchequer of receipt 
and its records. This had not always been so, and the system that we shall 
describe had been made possible only by the adoption in 19 Edward II (1325- 
26) of a new type of chronologically arranged issue roll! designed to comple- 
ment closely the receipt rolls which had been arranged chronologically since the 
reign of Henry III. We shall be here solely concerned with the new system, the 
introduction of which almost coincided with the accession of Edward III. 
Further changes occurred in the later fourteenth century and our account strictly 
applies only to the period 1327-48. 
Before we begin a detailed discussion of the methods of accounting for loans 
at the exchequer of receipt something should be said about the records kept by 
1 H. Jenkinson, 4 Mangal of Archive Administration (and edn. 1937), p. 227. ‘This very im- 


portant reform has never been studied in any detail and its causes need investigating. The earliest issue 
roll of the new type is for Easter Term 19 Edward II (E. 403/218). 
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itt Its two most important records, the receipt and the issue rolls, are less satis- 
factory as a source of information about royal loans than the pipe rolls and the 
memoranda roll, kept by the upper exchequer. The entries on the receipt and 
issue rolls are very concise, yield few details of the transactions with which they 
deal? and are often quite difficult to interpret. To supplement them the officials 
of the receipt had bundles of mandates directed to the lower exchequer, and 
hanapers of vouchers concerning transactions recorded on the receipt and issue 
rolls, each of these two groups of documents being arranged by exchequer 
terms? Only a part of these subsidiary documents, which enabled the lower 
exchequer to dispense with making unduly detailed entries on the receipt and 
issue rolls, has been preserved and this makes the task of the historian much 
harder. The bulk of those which survive are to be found among warrants for 
issue of the exchequer of receipt. The original division into mandates and 
vouchers is still preserved. The mandates are to-day arranged chronologically, 
but there are considerable gaps in this series. Mandates under the great seal can; 
however, be found either on the close rolls or on the liberate rolls of the chancery.’ 


1 We do not possess so far an adequate study of the medieval exchequer of receipt. A brief account 
of the development of its records is contained in H. Jenkinson, op. cit., pp. 226-9. A valuable and de- 
tailed study of the fourteenth century receipt rolls is contained in an article of A. B. Steel, “The Margin- 
alia of the Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls 1349—99, ante, vii. 67-84, 133-43 and viii. 1-13. Unfortunately 
Mr. Steel was unable, as he himself points out (/oc. cit., vii. 67), to use extensively the issue rolls and 
other records of the lower exchequer and some of his conclusions may have to be modified by a fuller 
study of all the relevant records. A good summary account of the working of the lower exchequer is 
provided by J. F. Willard, Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property 1290-1334, pp. 250-75. Willard 
also contributed a note on “The Treasurer’s Issue Roll and the Clerk of the Treasurer, Edward I- 
Edward III,’ ange, viii. 129~-35. Issue rolls of the reign of Edward ITI can be studied in the translation 
of the two issue rolls for 44 Edward III by F. Devon, Jssse Roll of Thomas de Brantingham (London, 
1835). Light on several aspects of the working of the exchequer of receipt is thrown by the introduction 
of Miss M. H. Mills to her edition of Tse Pipe Roll for 1295, Surrey Membrane (Surrey Record Soc.), 
no. xxi. (1924). For the literature on the system of assignment by tally see infra. 

2 For example, entries on the issue roll virtually ceased early in the reign of Edward III to record 
the dates of the royal mandates to the lower exchequer, which makes more difficult the identification of 
the transactions there recorded. This change appears to have taken place in the course of the exchequer 
year 5 Edward III and was undoubtedly designed to cut down the size of entries on the issue rolls (see 
E. 403/nos. 254 and 250). 

3 Here is a typical issue roll entry: ‘Magistro Thome de Garton custodi garderobe domini Regis 
in duabus talliis factis isto die . . . continentibus 1580 li . . . et Petro Reyneri uno de societate Bar- 
dorum liberatis, in persolucionem tot denariorum quos iidem mercatores prefato custodi in garderoba 
predicta ad expensas hospicii Regis nuper mutuo liberarunt, ut patet per octo litteras eiusdem custodis 
recepcionem dictorum denariorum testificientes gue remanent dampnate in hanaperio de hoc termino, per 
breve de magno sigillo ister mandata de termino Pasche anno quarto, per brevia de liberate ut supra. . . ? 
(Issue Roll Michaelmas term 6 Edw. III. E. 403/260 under 9 October 1331. This entry is quoted in 
translation by M. H. Mills, in “The Collectors of Customs,’ Eag/ish Government at Work 1327—36, ii. 
193-94). 

4 ‘The period studied here is covered by E. 404/bundles 2, 3 and 4. 

5 Many of the mandates concerning loans enrolled on the Liberate Rolls had been printed by E. A. 
Bond, ‘Extracts from the Liberate Rolls relative to Loans,’ Archacologia, xxviii. 207-326. 
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Vouchers from the hanapers have survived in large numbers for the reign of 
Edward III, but they are unfortunately only very roughly subdivided into 
boxes according to contents and there is no list of documents in those boxes, 
each of which contains several hundreds of items. 

In the period here studied the receipt and issue rolls contained two different 
kinds of entries concerning loans. They recorded payments to royal creditors 
and they recorded the loans themselves. There was nothing. unusual about pay- 
ments, being recorded on the issue rolls, but the method of recording loans 
represented a considerable extension of the ordinary scope of the receipt and the 
issue rolls. In the case of dealings with what might be termed the normal types 
of officials accounting at the exchequer, such as sheriffs, tax collectors and 
other revenue collectors of the crown, the lower exchequer played an important 
but a subordinate part, and a definite line can be drawn between the functions 
fulfilled by the upper and the lower exchequer respectively. These ‘normal’ 
accounting officials, on coming to the receipt of the exchequer, obtained tallies 
for cash payments they made into the treasury. They were also able to secure 
tallies for many of the payments made by them locally in pursuance of royal 
mandates, and to this limited extent the lower exchequer acted as an office of 
account. But only quite straightforward local disbursements, for which all the 
necessary warrants for payment and vouchers had been produced by the account- 
ing official and which did not arouse any doubts or difficulties, would be dealt 
with in this way by the officials of the receipt. All else had to be submitted to 
the treasurer and barons of the exchequer, and each revenue collector was in any 
case subsequently required to account at the upper exchequer. The ‘spending’ 
officials of the crown, such as agents sent on special missions, officials of the 
royal household etc., and any other persons who had handled royal funds were 
as a rule likewise called upon to account at the upper exchequer. 

The case was different with lenders to the crown, who frequently did not need 
to appear at the upper exchequer at all. Loans were frequently enrolled on the 
receipt rolls for the security of the lenders, but such enrolment was apparently 
made only after proper scrutiny of the lender’s vouchers and thus represented the 
outcome of an account. The loans so enrolled were likely sooner or later to be 
balanced against payments to the lender recorded on the issue roll, and would 
then be cancelled. This was the most usual, though not the only method em- 
ployed at the lower exchequer to deal with loans, but all these methods had this 
in common, that the loans were only recorded on the receipt and the issue rolls, 
or one of them, and there alone. Whole groups of loans totalling sometimes 
: quite large sums were often disposed of in this way, following no doubt much 
1 Certain vouchers with good seals, including many important documents, have been formed into a 


special artificial class of Ancient Deeds of the Treasury of Receipt (E. 43) of which there is a typescript 
list in the Public Record Office. 
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complicated and probably fairly prolonged accounting. Accounts with lenders 
did not, however, disappear from the records of the upper exchequer, and 
specially complicated accounts, or those dealing with long periods, were more 
likely to be rendered and enrolled there than at the exchequer of receipt. 
Finally we get ‘mixed’ cases where a complicated account was rendered at the 
upper exchequer and sent to the receipt for enrolment. 

It would be hard to say whether accounting for loans at the upper exchequer 
or the lower exchequer should be considered the more normal. It is quite pos- 
sible that there were periodical changes of exchequer policy in this matter. 
That the exchequer officials seem, at certain periods at any rate, to have had a 
preference for formally enrolling accounts with lenders on the receipt and issue 
rolls rather than on the formal records of the upper exchequer is shown by the 
story of the account with the Bardi for the years 1328—31. It was a rather com- 
plicated account covering many transactions, and the actual accounting took place 
in the upper exchequer. First a preliminary view of account was drawn up on 
25 April 1331.1 The final account was drawn up sometime before 20 February 
1332, and like the rolls recording the view of account, is to be found among 
K.R. Exchequer Accounts.2 Under the date of 20 February 1332 letters patent 
under the seal of the exchequer were issued to the Bardi for the sum found to be 
due to them at the end of this account, and on the following day all the warrants 
and vouchers were handed over to the exchequer of receipt, together presum- 
ably with the roll containing the final account or a copy of it. There three clerks 
were employed during seven days in making the final inspection of all the 
documents,® and the whole account was copied in a summarized form on the 
receipt and issue rolls under 16 March 1332,° while all the vouchers were kept 
by the lower exchequer.’ The methods employed to record loans on the receipt 
and issue rolls consisted partly of innovations, but partly represented rather 
ingenious adaptations of the existing forms of entries. A brief description of 
these ordinary entries might be useful as an introduction.® Direct payments into 
the treasury were recorded on the receipt rolls only. For each tally levied at the 

1 E. 101/127 no. 27. See also ibid. no. 28. 2 E. ror/127 no. 26. f 

3 K.R. Mem. Roll 6 Edward III (E. 159/108), Commissiones et littere patentes, Hilary Term 
m. 1d. The original letters preserved i in K.R. Accounts Various, E. 101/652. 

4 See the enrolment of the writ of 22 July 1331 ordering formally the treasurer, barons and 


chamberlains of the exchequer to account with the Bardi on K.R. Mem. Roll 5 Edward III (E. 159/ 
107), Brevia directa baronibus, Trinity term, m. 15. 

5 Issue Roll Michaelmas term 6 Edward III (E. 403/259), last entry: “Tribus clericis de Recepta 
commorantibus ibidem continue per septem dies ad extrahendum summas denariorum receptas per 
mercatores de Barde tempore huius Regis et ad videndum expensas per ipsos factas de denariis predictis 
per breve de privato sigillo Thesaurario, Baronibus et Camerariis inde directum, pro expensis suis per 
septem dies predictos.” € E. 401/302 and E. 403/259. 

7 Preserved among Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt (E. 404). For some of them see 
E. 404/2 File 13. - 

8 See especially J. F. Willard, Parliamentary Taxes ox Personal Property, 1890-1334, PP: 250-75 
(The collectors of taxes at the receipt of the exchequer) and pp. 230-50. ° 
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lower exchequer testifying to the reception of money an entry was made on the 
receipt roll copying exactly the inscription on the tally. It stated the name of the 
official or other payer and the sum paid by him; on the left hand margin of the 
receipt roll the county of the payer was noted and next to it a large dot was 
deliberately made indicating the levying of a tally.1 Direct payments out of the 
treasury were entered only on the issue rolls. The name of the recipient of the 
money was recorded and the sum paid to him and the warrants for making the 
payment briefly indicated. On the left hand margin the person charged with the 
money who would be generally, though not always, identical with the payee, 
was noted? — 
Recording of disbursements made locally by sheriffs, collectors of taxes or 
other officials with royal revenue in their hands was more complicated. The 
system of ‘satisfying creditors by giving them assignments on revenue not yet 
` paid into the treasury, possibly not yet even collected, was an unfortunate but 
inevitable feature of royal finance in the Middle Ages. Two methods of doing 
this were employed in our period. Under an older system, still often encountered 
under Edward III, the creditor was given a mandate under the great, privy or 
exchequer seal ordering some official who was supposed to have funds at his dis- - 
posal to pay the sum due. The official concerned was told that on producing at 
the exchequer this mandate and the receipt of the payee he would be given a 
tally for the sum disbursed? The levying of the tally was recorded on the 
receipt roll in exactly the same way as for payments of cash into the treasury. 
This time, in addition, a ‘balancing’ entry was made under the same date on the 
issue roll, in the form of an ordinary payment-out entry, but mentioning that 
the tally had been levied as acquittance for a previous, locally made disburse- 
ment.‘ The date of the entries on the receipt and issue roll would be that of the 
completion of the account at the lower exchequer with the official concerned. 

1 The dots are normally found only on the treasurer’s issue rolls, 

3 A typical entry (E. 403/291 under 5 April 1337) runs: 

‘Ricardus de Curtenhale. Ricardo de Curtenhale vexillatori domini Regis. In denariis liberatis 
eidem per manus propries in persolucionem to li. quas dominus Rex 
sibi liberari mandavit pro equo suo de vexillo dicti domini Regis de 
tempore quo dictus dominus Rex ultimo extitit in partibus Scocie. per 
breve de privato sigillo inter mandata de hoc termino—10 li. 

3 ‘Recipientes inde ab eisdem Mercatoribus vel uno eorum litteras suas patentes, recepcionem 
pecunie quam sic liberaveritis testificantes, quarum et huius nostri mandati pretextu, talliam de predicto 
scaccario nostro fieri faciemus, vobis in compoto vestro ad idem scaccarium allocandam.’ (Willard, 
Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, 1290-1334, P- 235,0. 5): 

“ A typical entry of this kind (E. 403/297 under 17 October 1337) runs: 

‘Dyno Forcetti et sociis suis mercatoribus de Societate Bardorum de Florencia. In una tallia facta 
isto die Abbati de Bello, collectori X° Regi a clero concesse in diocesia Cicestrensi continenti 30 li. de 
eadem X* et cidem Abdati liberata in allocacionem tot denariorum guos dicti mercatores receperunt de 
dicto Abbate super diversis pecuniarum summis quas dicti Mercatores domino Regi. . . mutuo 
liberarunt, ut patet per litteram patentem dicti Dini recepcionem dictorum denariorum testificieniem et 


breve de magno sigillo dicto Abbati inde directum que remanent consute et dampnate in hanaperio de 
hoc termino . . . 30 li? 
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During the later years of the reign of Edward I a new method of assignment 
was devised, called by historians the system of assignment by tally. It has been 
often described. Under it a royal creditor, in addition to receiving a mandate 
calling upon a tax-collector (or some similar official) to pay him money, obtained 
from the exchequer a tally acquitting the same tax collector of the sum assigned. 
If the creditor received the money he delivered the tally to the tax-collector. Of 
the probable reasons for the adoption of this method and of its‘merits and dis- 
advantages we shall speak later.* The greatest drawback of the system of assign- 
ment by tally, as contrasted with the older system of assignment, was that it led 
to some very elaborate book-keeping at the receipt of the exchequer. The com- 
plication in book-keeping arose from the fact that as soon as a tally of assign- 
ment was levied it was recorded on the receipt roll and a ‘balancing’ entry of an 
ordinary type, but mentioning that the tally has been levied as an assignment on 
revenue still not paid into the treasury, was made on the issue roll under the 
same date? But if the creditor, as happened not infrequently, could not get his 
tallies of assignment honoured, he would return them to the exchequer and in 
that case the entries on the receipt and issue rolls would have to be cancelled or at 
least altered. ‘The exchequer’s methods of dealing with this problem varied, and 
the presence of partly or wholly cancelled assignments by tally does make the task 
of the historian more complicated, but the difficulties caused thereby must not be 
exaggerated and, if we are careful, every cancelled assignment can be identified.‘ 

‘Three different ways of recording loans on the receipt and issue rolls can be 
traced in our period. One of these, devised, it seems, specially for the benefit of 
those royal creditors who were due to account at the upper exchequer will be 
most conveniently discussed after the other two. The second method, under 
which entries were made on the issue roll alone, was applied only to loans that 
the exchequer was willing to repay wholly or in part immediately. The third, 
and most commonly encountered method, was the one giving rise to the well- 
known ‘mutuum’ entries on the receipt rolls®; it was used to record those loans 

1 See especially H. Jenkinson, “Exchequer Tallies, Archaeologia, lxii. 369-71 and ‘Medieval 
Tallies public and private,’ idid., bexiv. 303-6, J. F. Willard, Parliamentary Taxes on Personal 
Property, 1290-1334, pp- 237 ff. and 269~75, and his articles ‘An early Exchequer Tally,’ Bulletin of 
Fohn Rylands Library, vii. 269-78 and “The Crown and its Creditors 1327-33,’ Eng. Hist. Reo. xlii. 
{1927), 12-19. 2 In the concluding instalment of this article. 

8 A typical entry of this kind (E. 403/294 under 5 May 1337) runs: 

‘Dino Forcetti et sociis suis, mercatoribus de societate Bardoram de Florencia. In tribus taliis factis 
isto die collectoribus XV" et X° Regi a laicis concesse in comitatibus Suf, Northt’ et Oxon’ continenti- 
bus in toto 2000 li. et Nicholao Marini, uni mercatorum predictorum, liberatis, pro tot denariis de dictis 
collectoribus recipiendis, in persolucionem 2000 li. quas dicti mercatores domino Regi . . . mutuo 
liberarunt . . . 2000 li? 4 P. infra, pp. 136-7. 

5 ‘These ‘mutua’ are discussed by A. B. Steel: “The Marginalia of the ‘Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls 
1349-99,’ ante., vii. 138-41. See also H. Jenkinson, ‘Medieval Tallies public and private,’ Archacologia, 
ixxiv. 306 and K. B. McFarlane ‘Loans to the Lancastrian Kings: the Problem of Inducement, Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal, ix. 67-8. ; i 
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to the crown which the officials of the receipt were willing to recognize, but were 
unable to repay at once. Enrolment of loans on. the receipt roll constituted the 
formal record and acknowledgment of the king’s indebtedness.1 Thus a royal 
writ of 11 July 1454, quoted by Mr. McFarlane, concerning a Staple loan of 
7,000 marks ordered the exchequer to ‘enter a “mutuum” of the said 7,000 
marks to remain of record in our exchequer as reason would.”? The Peruzzi, in 
enumerating in “1343 the loans that should be allowed in their account at the 
upper exchequer included the sums ‘les queux sont entrez en la Resceite en lour 
mutuo en plusours parcelles del 17 iour de Novembre lan 10 tanges al 2 iour de 
Marz lan 14 sicome appiert clerement par les roules de la resceite. . . 3 On 
one occasion, at any rate, the Bardi went so far as to acknowledge by formal 
letters patent that the treasurer and chamberlains have entered ‘en lour livres 
daprest’ from the Bardi a royal gift of £10,000.4 

The recording of a ‘mutuum’ on the receipt roll was far from being a mere 
formality. The officials of the receipt had to be convinced that everything was 
in order before they enrolled a loan. A petition of the Peruzzi to Arch- 
bishop Stratford, the leading member of the king’s council, has survived in 
which they requested “qe nous puissoms aver une lettre de la targe la quelle voise 
as Tresorer et Chaumberleyns de la resceite de nostre seignur le Roi qil nous 
voillent entrer en nostre prest tout largent qe nous avoms paie par lettres patentes 
et par brefs de la chauncelerie de nostre seignur le Roi . . .’ and a letter of 
privy seal was duly issued.’ When in the summer of 1338 the exchequer 
refused to recognize in this way a number of secret loans by the Bardi and 
Peruzzi, this so seriously alarmed the two societies that they threatened to cease 
to advance money to Edward III and, after repeated royal orders, the exchequer 
finally yielded and entered the loans in question on the receipt roll.¢ There is 
evidence to suggest that, once a loan was recorded on the receipt roll, the treas- 
urer could on his own authority order its repayment, without, it seems, even 
requiring any special royal warrant to do so. Entries on the issue roll recording 
repayment of those ‘mutua’ most frequently mention royal warrants under the 
great seal or privy seal, but in some cases the entries simply end with a warranty 
note ‘per consilium” or ‘per thesaurarium et consilium,’® while in other cases 


1 Cf. McFarlane, of. cit., p. 67: “The object’ [of enrolment of loans on the Receipt Rolls] ‘was to 
entitle the creditor to repayment, not to prove that the amount stated had been received by the 
Exchequer.’ 

® McFarlane, Joc. cit. p. 67. 

3 E. 101/127 no. 36. 

4 E. 43/140 (v. infra, p. 134). 

5 E. 404/4, file 22 (Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt—mandates). 

8 For this incident v. supra, p. 113. 

? E.g. E. 403/279 under 10 March 1335 (Anthony Bache), E. 403/303 under 6 November 1338 
(Bache), E. 403/310 under 4 September 1340 (Mathew Canaceon of the Leopardi). 

8 E. 403/303 under 21 October 1338 (Lord Ralph de Neville). 
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the council is omitted and we find warranty notes ‘per thesaurarium, camerarios 
et per barones’! or ‘per thesaurarium’ alone.? In all cases reference is made to 
the original enrolment of the loan on the receipt roll and it is not unusual to have 
no other authority quoted save the receipt roll. It may have depended solely on 
the financier himself whether he chose to have his loan enrolled on the receipt 
roll or not. If he possessed royal letters obligatory before he came to the ex- 
chequer, he frequently tried simply to get them cashed; if he was successful 
there would be an entry only on the issue roll.” Or else the creditors often kept 
their royal letters obligatory until the time should come for a general account, 
without getting them enrolled on the receipt rolls in the meantime; if the account 
was then rendered in the exchequer of account the loan would never figure in 
the records of the exchequer of receipt. It is more frequent to see recorded on 
the receipt rolls those loans for which royal creditors held only receipts and 
warrants for payment and, if a creditor so wished, the enrolment on the receipt 
roll could be followed by the issue of letters obligatory under the exchequer seal 
or the great seal for his greater security. But creditors sometimes kept their 
receipts and warrants until a general account. Such things as a financier’s stand- 
ing with the government or his personal relationships with chancery and ex- 
chequer officials may have influenced him in taking one or another of those 
courses, and we should possibly also reckon with changes of policy on the part 
of the government departments concerned. The existence of these several 
alternative methods certainly makes the task of the historian much more difficult 
and it is never possible to predict how any particular loan will have been dealt 
with and where evidence concerning it will be found in the exchequer records., 
As is well known, not all the ‘mutua’ enrolled on the receipt rolls represent 
genuine loans, and the same device of book-keeping was employed for several 
kinds of transactions.’ The form of all these entries, whether recording real 
loans or not, is identical, and against all of them there is always a note ‘mutuum’: 
on the left margin. A typical entry runs: ‘Mutuum—De Bartholomeo de Barde 
et sociis suis Mercatoribus de societate Bardorum de Florencia LX XIII li. 
de mutuo.’ Sometimes marginal notes were added subsequently recording 
that the creditor had been given royal letters obligatory,’ or stating how the loan 
. 1 E. 403/256 under 16 July 1331 (Bache), E. 403/294 under 5 and 7 May 1337 (the Bardi— 
“by treasurer and chamberlains’ alone), E. 403/294 under 18 June 1337 (John de Pulteney of London). 
* E. 403/282 under 13 June 1335 (the Bardi, Bache) and 17 June 1335 (Paul de Monte Florum). 
3 To be discussed more fully in the concluding instalment of this article. 
4 See note 3 above. 
5 P., infra. 
€ E. 401/335 under 5 April 1337. Entries of this sort first appeared on the receipt roll simul- 
taneously with the adoption of chronologically arranged issue rolls in 19 Edward II. 
7 “Inde habet litteras Regis patentes de magno sigillo’ (E. 401/351, the earl of Huntingdon under 


9 February 1340), “De hac summa habent litteras obligatorias Regis sub sigillo scaccarii’ (E. 401/291, 
the Bardi under 28 July 1330). 
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had been repaid. Such marginal notes were sometimes omitted when they 
should have been made and their absence does not necessarily prove that no 
letters obligatory had been issued or that the loan in question had not been sub- 
sequently repaid.* This is unfortunate for the historian, but it would be rash to 
conclude that the officials of the receipt were unsystematic in recording the 
subsequent fate of the ‘mutua’ enrolled on the receipt rolls and they might pos- 
sibly have possessed among their files informal memoranda of what had been 
done. There are entries on the receipt rolls which indeed suggest that they 
took much interest in this matter. For example, at the bottom of the receipt roll 
for Michaelmas term ro Edward III there is a note: ‘Memorandum quod 
omnia mutua huius termini persoluntur preter 40 li. mutuat’ per mercatores 
Peruch’ XVII die Novembris.’4 Similarly at the very end of the receipt roll for 
Michaelmas term 11 Edward III there is an entry: ‘Memorandum quod XII 
die Februarii hoc termino habent mercatores de Bard’ primo computare.’ This 
recorded that loans from the Bardi until that date had been balanced on 27 May 
1337 against payments entered on the issue rolls.6 If loans were advanced 
directly into the treasury, which happened occasionally, they were enrolled on 
the receipt rolls alone.’ In all other cases, in addition to the ‘mutuum’ entry on 
the receipt roll, a complementary ‘balancing’ entry or entries were made under 
the same date on the issue roll, charging the recipients of the money from the 
loan with the sums they had received from the lender. A normal issue roll entry 

1 ‘De isto mutuo satisfactum est eisdem mercatoribus yt patet in pelle XXII° die Julii anno XIII” 
(E. 401/335, the Bardi under 5 April 1337), ‘Inde satisfactum est per compotum Custumarioram 
Regis de Kyngeston super Hul? et aliorum portuum de anno X° per recognicionem eiusdem Willelmi’ 
(E. 401/329, William de la Pole under 3 November 1335), ‘Istud mutuum certificatur in Cancel- 
lariam Regis per breve suum datum apud Staumford XXV die Novembris anno dicti Regis XV°, 
videlicet tercio die Novembris anno XVI? incipiente’ (E. 401/351, Robert de Askeby under 20 January 
1340 and cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 1341-43, p. 311). 

2 For example, a loan of 800 marks from the Peruzzi enrolled under 29 August 1327 (E. 401/270) 
was partly repaid on 27 May 1329 and letters obligatory were issued for it (E. 403 /243 under this date), 
but neither fact was noted on the receipt roll. Similarly in the case of a group of forced loans from 
various abbeys, enrolled under different dates on the receipt roll for Easter term 3 Edward ITI (E. 4or1/ 
285) some have marginal notes against them, some have not, though letters patent under the exchequer 
seal were granted for all of them (see the enrolments of these letters patent on K.R. Mem. Roll 3 Edw. III, 
E. 159/105, Commissiones et Littere Patentes). 


3 An informal ‘memorandum’ giving details of ‘mutua’ enrolled on the receipt roll under 29 July 
1337 has been preserved among Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt (E. 404/516 no. 90). 

4 E. 401/329. 5 E. 401/335. 

8 See E. 401/339 and E. 403/294 under 27 May 1337 and K.R. Mem. Roll 11 Edw. III 

(E. 159/113), Littere Patentes et Commissiones, Michaelmas, m. 3 (letters obligatory in favour of the 
Bardi for £29,717 93. 4$d.). , 
‘ 7 For example, a number of loans from the Bardi and Peruzzi in the spring of 1338, which are 
known from the surviving acquittances (E. 101/127 no. 33) to have been received by the treasurer and 
the chamberlains or by other officials of the exchequer of receipt, are entered on the receipt roll under 
21 July 1338 (E. 401/344) without any balancing entries being traceable on the corresponding issue 
roll. 
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of this sort records the payment to the recipient of the money ‘by the hands’ of 
the lender and charges the recipient with it, running like this: (To A. B.]. In 
denariis sibi solutis per manus mercatorum de X ut patet per [warrants and 
vouchers enumerated] unde idem A.B. respondebit.? There is not much danger 
of misinterpreting that kind of straightforward entry. But there exist more 
complicated cases where for one reason or another the ‘balancing’ entry on the 
issue roll charges the loan not to the recipient of the money but to the lender. 
As will be explained in a moment, such entries represent special book-keeping 
devices of great importance, but as the form of entries on the issue roll is always 
the same, and as they always purport to represent a payment to someone, 
‘balancing’ entries of this particular sort, if interpreted literally, do mean that 
on the same day as that on which the lender secured the recording of his loan on 
the receipt roll, he secured its repayment.? This is not impossible,® but in the 
vast majority of cases such a literal interpretation is out of question as it conflicts 
with other evidence. How then are we to interpret such entries? 

This rather mystifying book-keeping method will become more intelligible 
if we examine some of the typical cases in which it was applied. How, for ex- 
ample, was the balancing entry on the issue roll to be phrased in case of a secret 
loan with which the king wished no one to be charged? Some sort of a balancing 
entry on the issue roll was apparently considered necessary to make clear that 
the loan had not been advanced directly into the treasury. The exchequer 
officials, after some experimenting with such forms like ‘charging’ the king him- 
self with the amount advanced,‘ finally ended by making balancing entries on 
the issue roll under the names of the lenders, as there was no recipient to record. 
This is intelligible enough and, as such entries never omit to explain that we are 
dealing with a secret loan, this at once puts us on our guard. A number of tests 
of a more general character can also be used. In most cases it is possible satisfac- 
torily to prove that a balancing entry of this sort does not record a real payment, 

1 For example, one out of a group of entries on the issue roll under 24 November 1337 (E. 403/297 
balancing a ‘mutuum’ of £1,016 138. 4d. from the Peruzzi recorded under the same date on the 
receipt roll (E. 401/341) runs: ‘Ricardo de Feriby, nuper custodi garderobe domini Regis per manus 
mercatorum de Peruch’ in persolucionem 20 li. dicto Galvano in garderoba predicta debitarum de 
vadiis suis guerre, ut patet per billam dicti custodis dampnatam in hanaperio de hoc termino, per breve 
de liberate dicti custodis ut supra, unde idem custos domino Regi respondebit. 

There are exceptional cases where the balancing entries on the issue roll do not mention the lender. 
‘Thus there is entered on the receipt roll under 16 March 1332 (E. 401/302) a group of 4 loans from the 
Peruzzi of £121 6s. 8d., 100 marks, £16, £38 133. 4d. The issue roll under that date (E. 403/259) 
contains no mention of any loans by the Peruzzi, but it does contain a group of 4 entries recording the 
payment of identical sums to Magister Andreas Sapiti, the royal ‘procurator’ at Avignon, and there is 
little doubt that those two sets of entries concern the same payments (for exchequer warrants concern- 
ing payments to Sapiti see E. 404/2, file 13). 

å The existence of such cases has been pointed out by Dr. D. Broome. See H. Jenkinson: ‘Medieval 
‘Tallies public and private,’ drchacologia, lxxtv. 306 n. 3. 

3 Infra, p. 137. 4 Supra, p. 113. 
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because it can be shown that the loan in question was repaid only at a later 
date and we can be sure that the exchequer would not have repaid the same loan 
twice. A later entry on some issue roll can often be traced recording effective 
repayment.t In addition quite often there are also marginal notes alongside the 
enrolments of loans, indicating how they had been subsequently repaid. There 
is yet another test, though by itself it is not very conclusive. It was rather un- 
usual for large sums to be paid in cash out of the treasury, payment by assign- 
ment being much more frequent. Fictitious ‘payment entries’ lacked of course 
all mention of tallies of assignment and spoke of payment ‘in denariis numeratis’ 
or failed to specify altogether the manner in which payments had been effected. 
The larger the sum the greater the probability in such cases that we are dealing 
_with a fictitious payment. 

We have discussed at some length the balancing entries for secret loans, pur-: 
porting to pay the loan to the lender, because this method was employed, not 
only to record secret loans, but also grants of interest to financiers. If a loan 
enrolled on the receipt roll as ‘mutuum’ consisted partly of real advances and 
partly of interest we shall find on the issue roll under the same date two kinds 
of balancing entries. The real advances would be entered there as paid to the 
recipients of the money and charged to them, while the interest, described as the 
king’s ‘donum’, would be entered as ‘paid’ to the lender. In this case also the 
issue roll entry would be phrased in such a way as to make it indistinguishable 
from a record of a real payment out of the treasury, but by applying the tests 
mentioned by us it is generally possible to prove that we are dealing with a 
purely fictitious repayment, a simple book-keeping entry. An example about 
which we possess fairly conclusive evidence will make this clearer. On the re- 
ceipt roll under 8 December 1337? are entered two ‘mutua’ from the Bardi, one 
of £14,336 48. 9d. and the other of £4,895 6s. 4d., without any further details 

1 ‘The balancing entry on the issue roll (E. 403 /294) for a [secret] loan by the Bardi entered under 
2 May 1337 on the receipt roll (E. 401/340) runs: 

‘Dino Forcetti et sociis suis mercatoribus de societate Bardorum de Florencia. In denariis liberatis 
eisdem per manus Nicholai Marini unius de societate predicta in persolucionem 2000 li. quas iidem 
mercatores domino Regi in cameram suam pro expedicione guorundam secretorum negociorum suorum 
nuper liberarunt. De guibus quidem denariis dictus dominus Rex erga ipsum neminem vult onerari, ut 


patet per litteras suas patentes dictis mercatoribus inde confectas ‘que remanent dampnate et restitute in 
hanaperio de hoc termino, per breve de magno sigillo inter mandata de termino Sancti Michaelis anno 
XI $ 


‘This loan was repaid on 5 May 1337 by an assignment (E. 403/294 under this date): ‘Dino Forcetti 
et sociis suis, mercatoribus de societate Bardorum de Florencia. In tribus talliis factis isto die collec- 
toribus XV° et X° Regi a laicis concesse in comitatibus Suf’, Northt’ et Oxon’ continentibus in toto 
2000 li. et Nicholao Marini uni mercatorum predictorum liberatis pro tot denariis de dictis collectoribus 
recipiendis, in persolucionem 2000 li. quas dicti mercatores domino Regi ad Receptam Scaccarii secundo 
die Maii proximo preterito mutuo liberarunt, ut patet in Rotulo de Recepta de eodem die—per 
Thesaurarium et Camerarios.’ 


2 E. 401/341. 
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being specified. It is to be noted that against the first loan there is a marginal 
note stating that the Bardi were satisfied for it on 22 July 1340, and against the 
second there is a note stating that it was certified to the chancery inside a larger 
sum on 18 July 1344; the original certificate has survived? and we know that 
on the basis of it letters obligatory were subsequently issued to the Bardi,® for 
which they were finally satisfied only in 1391.4 It is thus quite clear that no. 
part of those two loans was repaid on 8 December 1337. On the issue roll under 
that day’ there is a whole string of balancing entries of the usual type charging 
the various persons who have been paid money by the Bardi. There is in addition 
an entry concerning a royal ‘donum’ to the Bardi of £10,000, this being one of 
the usual terms for interest. It purports of course to record the repayment of 
this sum to the Bardi and it even mentions that the Bardi had given a receipt 
testifying to the reception of this money.’ This receipt fortunately survives and 
does explain what would otherwise be a most bewildering entry. It runs as. 
follows :’ 


‘A touz ceux ge ceste lettre verront ou orront Dine Forset, Pieres Byne et Nicolas Maryns 
et lour compaignons Marchaundz de la compaignie de Bardes de Florence salutz en dieu. 
Come pur divers services et chevissaunces de divers et grantz summes dargent qe nous 
avoms faites devant ces houres a nostre seignur le Roy et aussi bien pur les des Lays de paie- 
ment et pur les despenses faites en recouerier et coillir come pur aultres charges qe nous 
avoms ew pur le dit Roy, aussi bien par dela laa meer come par desaa, le dit Roy pur nostre 
regard des ditz servises et pur despenses qe nous avoms faites en ses dites busoignes nous 
dona de son doun 10,000 livres si come apert par brief de son grant seal qil manda as T'resorier 
et Chaumberleyns del nous paier. Les gueux 10,000 livres nous reconissoms qe lavauntditz 
Tresorier et Chaumberleyns les ont entree en lour livres daprest de nous le [blank space left] 
iour de Novembr’ Lan du regne le dit Roy douzisme. Et du grace nostre seignut Mil 


1 See issue roll, Easter term 14 Edward III (E. 403/310). 

2 Chancery Miscellanea C. 47/87, File 3. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1343-45, pp. 467-8. 

4 A. Beardwood, Aliens Merchants in England, 1350-77, pp. 122—33- 

5 E. 403/297. 

8 Ibid. [Marginal] ‘Mercatores de Barde.’ 

‘Eisdem mercatoribus quibus dominus Rex pro dampnis et iacturis que dicti mercatores, de eo quod 
sibi de diversis magnis pecuniarum summis, dicto domino Regi sepius per ipsos mercatores mutuatis 
temporibus inde statutis satisfactum non fuit, sustinerunt, et pro diversis misis et expensis quas circa ' 
expedicionem negociorum dicti domini Regis, de quibus dicti mercatores onerati extiterunt, tam in 
partibus transmarinis quam cismarinis diversimodo fecerunt, decem milia librarum de dono suo concessit, 
que quidem decem milia librarum in illa summa sexaginta et duorum milium librarum, de qua dictus 
dominus Rex litteras suas obligatorias prefatis mercatoribus fecit, sunt contenta. In denariis solutis 
eisdem in persolucionem earundem decem milium librarum, ut patet per litteram patentem Dyni 
Forcetti et Petri Byne, mercatorum de societate predicta recepcionem dictorum denariorum testi- 
ficientem, que remanet dampnata in hanaperio de hoc termino, et per breve de magno sigillo inter 
mandata de hoc termino.—10,000 li.’ 

7 Ancient Deeds, Treasury of Receipt, E. 43/140 (an artificial class consisting of documents with 
well preserved seals withdrawn from among Warrants for Issue, Exchequer of Receipt). 
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CCCXXXVII. En tesmoignance de queu chose nous lavaundit Pieres et Nicolas pur le 
susdit Dine et nos autres compaignons avoms mys nos seals. Don’ a Londres le iour et Jan 
avauntditz,’ 


Endorsed: ‘Alloc’ ut patet in pelle VIII die Decembris anno XII°*.’ 


We cannot be certain whether this acquittance refers to the original entry 
of the ‘gift’ in a special book of loans, otherwise unknown,} but it is quite clear 
from the endorsement on it that it was considered by the exchequer official to 
cover the record of the ‘gift’ on the receipt and issue rolls under 8 December 
1337. The acquittance confirms, what had been clear from the other evidence 
discussed, that no real payment of £10,000 was made to the Bardi on 8 Decem- 
ber 1337, the phrasing of the issue roll entry (‘in denariis solutis eisdem in 
persolucionem decem millium librarum’) notwithstanding. 

' It has been realized for some time by historians that many ‘mutua’ recorded 
on the receipt rolls included interest,? though doubts had been expressed 
whether it would ever be possible to separate interest from real loans.8 Occur- 
rence of payments of gifts to the royal creditors on the issue rolls had also been 
observed.!. But it does not seem to have been realized that some of those entries 
of payment of gifts might be purely fictitious, ‘balancing’ entries, and that, 
under Edward III at any rate, they can provide the needed help for the better 
understanding of the ‘mutua’ recorded on the receipt rolls and for separating 
interest from real loans in those ‘mutua’. It is still a matter for further investiga- 
tion whether this method can be satisfactorily applied in every case and whether 


1 The wording of the acquittance does imply the existence of a separate book for recording loans 
prior to their enrolment on the receipt roll. The plausibility of this, interpretation is increased by the 
mention of a date in November 1337, different from the date of the enrolment on the receipt and issue 
rolls (8 December 1337). i 

On the other hand no such books are known to have survived and no other references to them have 
been found by me. The Bardi were accustomed to registers in book form, not rolls, for account keeping 
and they might have conceivably used the words ‘lour livres’ when they meant the receipt and issue 
rolls. Accouriting for loans that were formally recorded under 8 December 1337 must have taken some 
time and the dating of the acquittance in November might correspond to the date when this particular 
‘pif? was dealt with. It seems, on the whole, unlikely that a special book for loans existed. 

We possess three other letters of acquittance for ‘gifts’ recorded on the receipt and issue rolls, all of 
them, it so happens, likewise enrolled under 8 December 1337. They are ‘gifts’ to individual members 
of the society of the Bardi. Two are dated 25 October 1337 (E. 43/141 and E. 404/503 no. 1ro) and 
the third one is dated to November 1337 (E. 43/143). Acquittance is each time given in some such 
terms as these: ‘Sachez moy avoir resceu le iour de la fesaunce de ceste lettre de mon tres cher seignur le 
Roy Dengleterre Mil livres desterlins pur lui de Tresorer et Chaumberleyns par les meyns de mes 
compagnons Merchaunz de la dite Comprignie de Bardes (E. 43/141). 

2 The available evidence has recently been reviewed by K. B. McFarlane, “Loans to the Lancastrian 
Kings: the problem of Inducement, Cambridge Historical Fournal, ix. 51-68 (especially pp. 67-8). 

3 Ibid., pp. 67-8. See also A. B. Steel, “English Government Finance 1377-1413, Bag. Hist. 
Rev., li. (1936), 45-6. . a 

4 Steel, Eng. Hist. Rev., li. 46. He states, however, that ‘thisis . . . more characteristic of Edward 
IIT’s reign than of a later period’. 
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the exchequer methods on this point remained unchanged in the later four- 
teenth and in the fifteenth century. We have hitherto been dealing with genuine 
loans alone. But to quote Mr. Steel, ‘mutuum is regularly used to cover almost 
everything of a non-revenue character by the medieval clerk, including not only 
genuine loans and fictitious loans made to avoid an alteration in the day-totals, 
but also fictitious loans representing the deposit of valuable objects in the ex- 
chequer of receipt or the use of exchequer machinery to recover private debts.’ 
This list could be made still longer by adding for example ‘loans’ that might 
arise in the process of accounting with royal officials. It must be admitted 
that, in some of these cases at any rate, it seems impossible to tell fictitious from 
true loans, In particular, royal officials had better be left out unless we can find 
normal balancing entries for their loans on the issue rolls. They certainly did at 
times advance genuine loans, but they were more likely than anyone else to make 
advances directly into the treasury, which would leave no trace on the issue roll, 
and to try to sort out such loans from all kinds of ‘pseudo-loans’ might easily 
lead to serious mistakes. 

We are on safer ground with professional financiers. Here too any loan 
recorded solely on the receipt roll and lacking any explanatory marginal notes 
or a balancing entry on the issue roll to throw light on it must be viewed with 
some suspicion, but it may of course be a perfectly genuine loan paid directly 
into the treasury. The most frequently encountered fictitious loans are those 
arising out of the restoration of tallies of assignment at the exchequer by royal 
creditors who had been unable to get them honoured. The most usual way of 
dealing with them was to change the restored tallies into ‘mutua’ from the dis- 
appointed creditor, Much care is needed in dealing with fictitious loans of this 
type, but by using the receipt and issue rolls together it is possible in almost 
every case to reach satisfactory results without undue difficulty. Every assign- 
ment by tally necessitated besides an entry on the receipt roll a corresponding 
entry on the issue roll, so that, if a tally recorded on the receipt roll was changed. 
into what purported to be a loan, certain alterations had also to be made on the 
issue roll. We have thus two sets of interlineations or of entries over erasures, 
often in different ink, one on the receipt roll and the other on the issue roll, acting 


1 ‘Receipt roll totals under Henry IV and Henry V; Eng. Hist. Rev., xlvii. 208. Cf. the same 
author’s article: “T'he Marginalia of the Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls 1349—99; ane, vii. 138 n. 1, and H. 
Jenkinson, ‘Medieval Tallies, public and private,’ Archacologia, Ixxiv. 306. 

3 For clear instances of fictitious ‘mutua’ of this last type see Ca/. Close Rolls 1364-8, pp. 117-18 
(article 9 of charges against Richard de Chesterfield). 

` 3 For a curious example of loans from officials see A. B. Steel, “T'he distribution of assignment in the 
Treasurer’s Roll, Michaelmas 1364-5,’ Cambridge Historical Fournal, ii. 182. 

4 J. F. Willard, ‘An Exchequer Tally,’ Bulletin of John Rylands Library, vii. 277-8, A. B. Steel, 
“The Marginalia of the Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls,’ ante, vii. 133-5, 137-8. For some further dis- 
cussion of this method of dealing with returned tallies, see part IH of this article. 
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as a useful check on each other. Secondly, while a fictitious loan arising from a 
restoration of a tally of assignment is indistinguishable in wording from a 
genuine loan, the changed entry on the issue roll assumes the form of a cash 
payment to the lender, the ‘fictitious payment’ entry of the type used to balance 
secret loans or grants of interest. The comparison of the receipt and issue rolls 
entries will at once reveal that we are probably dealing with a purely book- 
keeping transaction, and the examination of the erasures and interlineations will 
show that we have encountered a fictitious loan. This test is specially useful in 
case of assignments that have been only partly cancelled and transformed into 
fictitious loans.* While an assignment might have consisted of several tallies of 
assignment, each tally giving rise to one entry on the receipt roll, there would be 
always only one common entry on the issue roll, charging the recipient of the 
assignment with the total sum. If part of the assignment was then cancelled 
the changed entry on the issue roll would assume a peculiar hybrid form, reciting 
partly a payment in tallies of assignment and partly a ‘payment’ in cash, the 
latter written over an erasure. An example will make this clearer. On the 
receipt roll under 23 May 1337? there is recorded, written over an erasure, a 
loan of £357 from the Peruzzi. Immediately below follows an entry recording 
the levying of a tally for £100 in favour of tax-collectors in Sussex. The two 
entries are joined by a bracket against which there is a marginal note ‘pro merc’ 
de Peruch’ which makes it certain that we are dealing with what had been 
originally an assignment of £457 to the Peruzzi. The balancing entry on the 
issue roll? runs: 
‘Johanni Baroncell, Johanni Junctyn et sociis suis, Mercatoribus de Societate Peruch’. 
In una tallia facta isto die collectoribus XV° et X° Regi a laicis concesse in comitatu Sussex 
continenti 100 li. et dicto Johanni Functyn una cum 357 li. in denariis numeratis liberata . . .’, 
the words and letters in italics being written over an erasure. i 
This account of some of the traps threatening the unwary student of loans 
. may be conveniently concluded with a discussion of the meaning of the dates 
under which entries were made on the receipt and issue rolls. It was perfectly 
normal to record there on the same day transactions that have taken place on 
widely divergent dates. Furthermore, while in most cases the date of an entry 
is apparently that of the day on which it was made, there are even exceptions to 
this rule, and entries dated in July can perfectly well record transactions that 
took place in the following August or September. In one case at least the 
receipt roll itself tells us so. ‘Memorandum quod omnes denarii subscripti 
. recepti fuerunt post tercium diem Septembris hoc anno XI et tamen tallie 
levantur sub data 30 die Julii supradicti quia exitus fiebat de eisdem denariis 


t As Mr. Steel has pointed out in “The Marginalia of the Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls 1349—99, 
ante, vii. 138, fictitious loans of this type can be particularly difficult to distinguish from genuine loans. 
3 E. 401/339. i 3 E. 403/294. 
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eodem die.’! The same thing was done on other occasions without any explana- 
tion being given. In particular, at the end of each exchequer term the officials 
of the receipt were in the habit of recording under one single date, the last date 
on the receipt and issue rolls, all transactions that had taken place during the 
ensuing period of exchequer vacations (‘medium tempus’) and anything else 
that, because of the size of the entries or for any other reason, could be most 
conveniently enrolled there. For example, payments connected with the expedi- 
tion of Edward III to the Netherlands, and revenues from which its expenses 
were defrayed, extending over several months in the spring and summer of 1338, 
. were entered on the receipt and issue rolls under 21 July 13385 we can find 
there payments which are expressly stated to have been made in August? or 
September 1338. This makes it possible for a perfectly genuine loan to be 
entered on the receipt roll and to figure as really repaid on the issue roll under 
the same date. As we have explained before, such simultaneous appearance of 
enrolment on receipt roll and repayment on issue roll generally indicates that 
we are dealing with purely book-keeping entries, but this clearly need not always 
be so. i ` 


(To be concluded) 
E. B. Frype. 


1 E. 401/339. This is not a case of the levying of tallies of assignment. 
? E. 401/344 and E. 403/299. ; 
3 E.g. Payments to Robert de Watford and Robert Houel, supervisors of the wool levy on 5 August 


1338. : 
4 Payments for wages of mariners at Boston between 25 July and 16 September 1338. 
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Ir is nearly fifty years since Mr. R. G. Marsden drew the attention of the 
members of the Royal Historical Society to the records of the High Court of 
Admiralty, affirming ‘No court but the Court of Admiralty can show records 
containing so much matter of general interest, and there is no class of legal 
documents about which so little is known’! To-day, half a century later, this 
statement is still very largely true. The sixteenth century records of this court 
still remain uncalendared and virtually unsorted in the Public Record Office. 
One or two historians have shown their importance for the naval and maritime 
history of the sixteenth century in studies of piracy and _privateering, 
Admiralty jurisdiction and the evolution of maritime law,® but their value to 
the general historian, and above all to the economic and social historian of the 
Tudor period, has not been fully appreciated. 

In the introduction to a volume of the seventeenth century records of this 
court published some years ago by the Anglo-American Records Foundation, 
the editor emphasized their value for purely commercial affairs under the Stuarts, 
but declared that in the early sixteenth century the High Court of Admiralty 
was almost exclusively concerned with spoil or piracy cases*—a misleading 
statement which may partly account for their neglect by economic and social 
historians. Even Marsden, who made a very detailed investigation of one 
series—the exemplifications—-says it is not until about the year 15¢0 that they 
begin to be of any general interest. He admits, however, that his examination 
of these records was made primarily for legal purposes, and such historical notes 
as he made were merely incidental to this legal work. The historian will find 
many documents of general interest in the early records of this court besides 
cases of spoil and piracy and other purely maritime affairs. 

1 R. G. Marsden, “The High Court of Admiralty in Relation to National History, Commerce and 
the Colonization of America—a.p. 1550-1650,’ Trans. Roy. Hist. Boc., n.s. xvi. (1902), 70. 

2 R. G. Marsden, Select Pleas in the Courtof Admiralty, Selden Society, vi, xi (1892-7); Documents 
Relating to the Law and Custom of the Sea (Navy Records Society), xlix—] (1915-16); “The Vice 
Admirals of the Coast,’ Ezg. Hist. Rev., xxii—xxiii; ‘Early Prize Jurisdiction and Prize Law in England,’ 
ibid. xxiv—xxvi; J. A. Williamson, Sir Joks Hawkins (Oxford, 1927). 

3 High Court of Admiralty Examinations, 1637-8, ed. D. O. Shilton and R. Holworthy. With an 


introduction by E. G. M. Fletcher (1932), p. xvi. 
4 R. G. Marsden, op. cit. in Trans. Roy. Hist. Boc., pp. 69, 71. 
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It is true that during the years occupied by suits arising at the time of 
Henry VIII’s last war with France the records of this court are flooded with 
cases of unauthorized privateering and piracy in the Channel and the Bay, and 
this state of affairs recurs at intervals throughout the rest of the sixteenth 
century. Indeed, during some years of Elizabeth’s reign, when privateering 
and piracy in the Channel was reaching its height, such cases become almost the 
sole business of the court. Yet in times of peace the High Court of Admiralty 
. was very largely a court for mercantile disputes, and instance business—civil 
causes arising between private litigants—predominated over its prize jurisdic- 
tion. In these years lawsuits arising over cargoes and freight charges, the 
activities of factors overseas, merchants’ debts and the inheritance of the goods 
and chattels of merchants dying abroad are far more numerous than cases rela- 
ting to spoil and piracy. Hence the records of the court are one of our most 
valuable sources of information about the activities of the merchant class in the 
Tudor period. Many private mercantile papers and accounts produced as 
evidence in the court are still among its records. A survey of the eighty-three 
volumes and files of documents surviving from the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI and Mary discloses invaluable material for the study of English 
mercantile activities when the foundations of the later expansion under Elizabeth 
| were being laid. They will throw light upon many economic problems of the 
first half of the sixteenth century which cannot be elucidated satisfactorily from 
other sources in this country. 

The High Court of Admiralty was probably constituted as a separate court 
by Edward III soon after the Battle of Sluys. Originally concerned chiefly with 
cases of piracy and spoil, it gradually acquired cognizance of all cases affecting 
piracy and privateering, ships and merchandise on the high seas or overseas in 
foreign realms. Much of this business was heard in the chancery court in the 
fifteenth century, although the Black Book of the Admiralty shows the business 
of the maritime court included shipping and mercantile affairs as well as criminal 
causes at this period.1 The great expansion of business in the Admiral’s court 
did not follow the statute of 1540 (32 Hen. VIII, c. 14) as has been suggested 
once, but took place in the early years of the reign of Henry VIII. Marsden 
noticed that for some reason, the navy and the Admiral’s court were attracting 
particular attention from the beginning of this reign. Perhaps this may be 
attributed in part to the keen personal interest displayed by Henry VIII in mari- 
time affairs. Years before the 1540 statute relating to the Admiral’s jurisdiction 
in navigable rivers and other matters, Henry VIII had conferred by patent upon 
his admirals a far wider jurisdiction than that exercised by the Admiral’s court 
in the previous century. The patent appointing his illegitimate son, Henry, 

1 Select Pleas in the Court of Admiralty, ed. R. G. Marsden, i. pp. liv—lv. 
2 D. O. Shilton and R. Holworthy, op. cit., p. xvi. 
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duke of Richmond, as lord high admiral in 1525, contains a wide grant of 
jurisdiction,? and as it was exercised by the Vice-Admirals, Arthur Plantagenet, 
Lord Lisle, and Thomas, duke of Norfolk, on his behalf, it representéed a great 
extension of the business of the court in the next decade. 

Much of the business concerned purely mercantile disputes arising from 
contracts made outside England. Such cases were usually tried in the chancery 
court in the fifteenth century, but in the Tudor period and the early seventeenth 
century they were heard instead in the High Court of Admiralty. Holdsworth 
maintains that the admiralty court supplied the place of a court specially set 
aside for merchants in this country, being the chief court of merchant causes in 
England at this time. In the seventeen century, however, the common law 
courts, which had not, so far, had jurisdiction over contracts made abroad, 
endeavoured to capture jurisdiction over the growing commercial business of 
the country, Led by Coke, a sustained attack was made on the High Court of 
Admiralty, which was finally deprived of the greater part of its jurisdiction over 
mercantile causes, and left with but a small part of that which it had exercised 
under the Tudors.® 

The records of the High Court of Admiralty may be said to begin in 1515, 
although one or two odd documents of an earlier date have been found in certain 
bundles. They divide into two separate series. The Oyer and Terminer records 
are concerned with piracy, murder and other criminal offences upon the high 
seas, and are of interest chiefly to the naval historian. The other series— 
Instance and Prize records—are. of more general interest. Naturally many of 
the documents in this second series also refer to purely naval matters. Here is 
the bulk of the material for the history of naval warfare and privateering in 
European waters during the wars with France and Scotland. For example, 
there is a whole book of examinations and many other scattered documents 
concerning the affairs of a syndicate of licensed privateers operating from the 
ports of south Devon, with the sworn depositions of many Plymouth mariners 
among those sailing on board the ships. There are indentures and bills of ex- 
penses incurred in equipping vessels as privateers, which are rarely found 
among Tudor maritime sources. Among these one notices, for instance, an 
. agreement between Sir John Gresham and other merchants. to equip and pro- 

vision the Martin Bulley of London as a privateer in 1544. Among other naval 
topics may be noted numerous documents concerning salvage operations by a 
team of foreign divers employed on the Mary Rose and other sunken vessels 
around the south coast,? and a long series of scattered documents concerning 
the Trinity Houses, including copies of the charters granted to them by 


1 R. G. Marsden, of. cit., pp. lvii—lviil. 
3 W. S. Holdsworth, Æ History of English Law, i. 547, 553-4, 571. 
3 Cf. Aers of Privy Council, 1550-2, pp. xiv-xv. 
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Henry VIII. The latter are particularly important since most of the early 
records of Trinity House at Deptford were destroyed in 1714. 

Mercantile disputes arising between merchants engaged in unexplored 
branches of England’s overseas trade in the early sixteenth century are of greater 
interest to the economic historian. Among the pages of the Principal Naviga- 
tions the reader discovers many intriguing bits of information Hakluyt collected 
about pioneer voyages of the previous generation. Yet the account of the 
voyages and activities of English merchants in the reign of Henry VIII is very 
thin when compared with the wealth of detail Hakluyt gathered for the Eliza- 
bethan period. The records of the High Court of Admiralty will do much to 
fill in the details of these early voyages and provide a far fuller picture of English 
expansion overseas in the first half of the sixteenth century. Lawsuits concern- 
ing the affairs of the Garrards, Castelyns and Greshams, and the Thorne and 
Barlow families of Bristol, throw much light on the pioneers of trade to West 
Africa, Brazil and the Levant. Members of these families, their factors and 
business associates, frequently made personal appearances in the Admiralty 
court at Orton Key and left depositions and details of their lives in its records. 
Merchants and seamen already met in Hakluyt’s pages reappear in these 
records, Anthony Garrard, an ‘ancient and worshipfull marchant of the citie of 

‘London’, who gave Hakluyt some information about voyages of the previous 
generation,! makes several appearances as a young factor and merchant in 
these early court of admiralty records. John Pudsey, described to Hakluyt as 
‘a man of good skill and resolution in marine causes’, who made several voyages 
to Brazil and built a fort there in 1542, appears again in the Admiralty records 
some years after this date in greatly reduced circumstances after he had been 
almost ruined by the collapse of the Brazil trade from Southampton. Sir William 
Garrard, Sir John Gresham, William Castelyn, Anthony Hickman, Geoffrey 
Vaughan, Christopher Dauntsey and many other merchants of importance make 
their appearance in the early records of the court. So does the notorious Casse of 
Comfort® in a document which has been chronologically misplaced among the 
pre-Elizabethan files. 

These records provide a wealth of information for important unexplored 
branches of England’s overseas trade in the early sixteenth century. They are 
undoubtedly the best source in England for voyages to Italy and the Levant in 
the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI. The Matthew Gonson and the Saviour 
of Bristol, William Castleyn’s ship, the George of London, and numerous other 
vessels unmentioned by Hakluyt are found here on their voyages, with many 
details of the activities of merchants of London, Bristol and Southampton in the 

1 R. Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations (MacLehose edn.), xi. 25. . 
2 Ibid., loc. cit.. - ; 
3 Cf. A. L. Rowse, Sir Richard Grenville of the Revenge (London, 1937), pp. 117-21. ` 
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Mediterranean in the early sixteenth century, before the menace of the Turkish 
galleys ruined the trade, so that it was ‘utterly discontinued and in maner quite 
forgotten, as if it had never bene, for the space of 20 yeares and more’.t Dr. 
J. W. Blake has already shown the value of these records for the English 
voyages to West Africa in the pre-Elizabethan period.” They are practically the 
only source of information in this country for English voyages to Brazil during 
the reign of Henry VIII. They contain some information concerning voyages 
to Newfoundland and an East Anglian vice-admiralty court book and other 
documents give some details of voyages to Iceland from the east coast ports. _ 
Nearer home, they show many details of the Newcastle coal trade and the 
Yarmouth herring fisheries, the coastal traffic and the little-known trade from 
the Breton ports—Morlaix, St. Malo, St. Pol de Léon and St. Brieuc—with 
England. There are many documents relating to trade between London and 
Antwerp, including cases relating to the export of English cloth, the import 
of bibles and contacts between the Society of the Merchants of Spain and 
Portugal in Antwerp and their compatriots and English clients in London. 
Here, too, is the best collection of documents for the study of the Anglo-Spanish 
trade in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI and Mary, including many 
copies of notarial records, and bills, obligations, letters and depositions of 
numerous English merchants of Bristol and London trading with Spain. 

Comparatively little is known as yet about the colonies of English merchants 
established in various continental ports in the early sixteenth century. Since the 
admiralty court dealt with all disputes arising from business and contracts made 
outside England, many details of the members of these merchant colonies are 
found in its records. For example, the depositions of numerous witnesses, 
including members of the Thorne, Barlow and Ballard families of Bristol, pro- 
vide many details of the colonies of English merchants in Andalusia, at Seville 
and San Lucar, during the early sixteenth century. 

Merchants’ private papers and other documents illustrating the technique 
of trade, infrequently found in other sixteenth century sources, are very 
numerous in the High Court of Admiralty files. There is much information 
about the employment of factors abroad and the extent and limitations of their 
powers in the handling and disposal of their employers’ goods. Letters from 
factors to their masters in England report the transactions they have made on 
their behalf, ‘There are also accounts of merchants’ debts, both in England and 
overseas, schedules of goods and cargoes, often with lists of merchants’ marks 
attached, bills of debt, acquittances, obligations registered before foreign notaries 
in continental ports, inventories of possessions and household furnishings, 

1 Hakluyt, op. cit., V. 62-3, 168. 

2 J. W. Blake, Europeans in West Africa, 1450-1560 (Hakluyt Society, second ser. 1942), 
Iexxvi-lexxvii. 
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and bills of expenses for journeys. Bills of lading, records of the sale of 
ships and copies of documents from English, Irish and continental notarial - 
registers—all comparatively rare in other English archives at this time—are 
discovered here, with bills of assurance of goods and shipping. A long deposi- 
tion by William Garrard gives much information about merchants’ books and 
the customary forms of keeping their accounts and other similar matters. 
Numerous charter parties are scattered among these files, including some 
' originals and copies of others made before notaries in foreign ports. These 
give full details of the routes and cargoes of English, Norman, Breton and 
German vessels on voyages to Gascony, Spain, Italy, the Low Countries, Scot- 
land and Ireland. Schedules of expenses incurred on various voyages are found, 
with valuations of ships and their cargoes, bills of expenses for repairing vessels 
‘and an account of the money laid out for the complete rebuilding of one vessel 
above the water line. 

There are numerous private and official letters among these records, some 
written by eminent personages about the court, others by humble merchants’ 
factors and seafarers. One notices, in passing, autographed letters from 
Protector Somerset, Thomas, Lord Seymour, the Spanish Ambassador, 
Chapuys, and one from the Lord-High Admiral, Lord Clinton, to the clerk of 
the admiralty, written in May, 1553, authorizing the empressment of men for 
Sir Hugh Willoughby’s ‘voyage to seke the londe vnknowen’,! which resulted 
in the beginning of the Muscovy Company. Side by side with these are almost 
. illegible scrawls from prisoners in the Bread Street Compter and the Marshaisea, 
and a hasty note from one litigant to the Judge of the Admiralty, lamenting 
‘myn aduersary ys drownyd vppon the sees and ys departyd to almyty god’? 

The social historian, the biographer and the genealogist will find in the 
books of Examinations much evidence about the lives and migrations of the sea- 
faring and mercantile classes. Before giving evidence in the court each witness 
had to give a short biographical account of his life, including his age, profession, 
birthplace, all his places of residence since childhood and the length of time 
spent in each place. Mariners and shipmasters, gunners, shipwrights, Thames 
boatmen, wine porters, alien craftsmen, serving men, merchants, apprentices 
and clothiers from many provincial towns and villages as well as London pro- 
vide this evidence, representing a good cross section of the mercantile and sea- 
faring population of the period. Many London citizens are found among the 
witnesses in the court. Over a hundred relate their histories in the books cover- 
ing the years 1536-44. As a source to illustrate the growth and migrations of 
all classes of London’s mercantile population this is far more productive than - 
any evidence. available in the fifteenth century for Dr. Thrupp’s recent study of 


1 High Court of Admiralty, Exemplifications, File 5, no. 1 57. 
3 Ibid., Libels, etc., File 7, no. 92. 
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the merchant class of medieval London.! The tide of migration from the pro- 
vinces to the metropolis is clearly shown, especially the drift of seafarers from 
the ports of the east coast and Devon and Cornwall to Thameside as trade and 
shipping concentrated increasingly in the capital. 

Depositions in the books of examinations are usually in English, the clerk 
taking down the actual words of the witness as he gave evidence before the court. 
Some of the most vivid and personal records of the early sixteenth century are 
dicovered in these volumes. Fights at sea, quarrels on board ship and adventures 
of merchants overseas are described by eyewitnesses, often in the racy, quarter- 
deck language of the Tudor seamen. Occasionally vivid personal descriptions of 
people are found. We see John Killigrew the Younger, of Arwenneck, through 
the eyes of his bitter enemy, Alexander Carvanell, as a man ‘as Prowde as Amon, 
` as Coveteous as Acabb and as cruell as Nero’. Willoughby the pirate is described 
as ‘a Tall bigg man hauinge sumwhat a flaxen berd the same beinge not thick 
nor very long / wiche Willowghby is sumwhat highe and bounched sholderd 
goinge a lytle stoopinge forwarde’. This description was provided by a Jersey 
man travelling on board a ship spoiled in the Channel by a galleon commanded 
by Harry Willoughby. A dispute over the possessions of a member of London’s 
Italian colony gives a vivid glimpse of an unscrupulous Venetian physician living 
in London in the reign of Edward VI. Brought before the Admiralty court, 
Cesare Adelmari confessed he had taken advantage of the ignorance of his 
patient’s relatives to enhance his own reputation in the City. Finding his 
patient unconscious, and believed already dead, by his relatives and friends, 
Adelmari 


‘knowinge no danger of deathe at that tyme to be in the said Baptest Boron, said that he wold 
werke & shewe vnto them a miracle in raysinge & revivinge the bovesaid Baptest Boron to 
Lyf agayne. And theruppon . . . did waken & bringe the said Baptist Boron owte of his 
vehemed & grete slepe of Lethargus to his brode wakinge knowledge & remembraunce’.? 


The genealogist finds many biographical ‘facts in these records about the 
‘leading merchant families in England in the sixteenth century. Greshams, 
Garrards, Castelyns and many others leave details of age, birthplace and resi- 
dence, and sometimes disclose their relationship to other people involved in law- 
suits in the court. A number of wills, mostly copies of the originals, are also 
found here. Probably some of them were produced in the court during lawsuits 
about the possessions and debts of merchants dying overseas. One notices, for 
example, the will of Roger Hurste, citizen and draper of London, made ‘at my 
departyng to Spayne’, and a lawsuit brought by Thomas Daniell, citizen and 
draper of London, against William Ostriche, an English merchant living at San 


1 Sylvia L. Thrupp, The Merchant Class of Mediaeval London (Chicago, 1948), pp. 206-10. 
2 H.C.A., Examinations, vol. 12, 25 Jan. 1559; vol. 9, 16 Oct. 15545 vol. 8, 5 Nov. 1553. 
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Lucar in Andalusia, who was executor of one William Redstone, late of Spain. 
~- Yet some of the wills copied into the act books of the admiralty court may have 
been entered there in error. Some of the documents in these files may belong 
to the records of Doctors’ Commons, for there was an intimate connexion , 
between the admiralty court and the Doctors’ Commons. The records of an 
` enquiry into the disputed paternity of one John Wright held in Holy Rood 
church in Southampton, details of the vicar’s portion of Long Stanton, deposi- 
tions relating to the chastity of an ex-friar, and other similar documents would 
seem to refer to purely ecclesiastical business.? So, perhaps, did some of the 
wills copied among the records of the maritime court. 
Many documents from continental law courts are also found among the 
admiralty files, chiefly concerning lawsuits abroad involving English merchants 
and shipmasters. One file of records is labelled ‘Miscellanea—Proceedings in 
Foreign Courts or Foreign Languages, 1550-1630’. The bulk of these records 
is composed of documents from the Table de Marbre at Rouen concerning a law- 
suit heard there between Louis Thierry and Arthur Champernowne.® But this 
file contains only a small fraction of the documents in foreign languages from 
continental sources in the High Court of Admiralty records in this period. 
Scattered among the files labelled ‘Exemplifications’, ‘Libels’, “Decrees’ and 
‘Sentences’ are found similar documents from the admiralty courts at St. Malo, 
Rouen, Bordeaux, Dieppe and La Rochelle. Drafts of letters sent from the judge 
of the English Admiralty court to officials of these courts and some of the original 
replies received in return are here, with sworn depositions made by foreigners 
in continental admiralty courts at the request of the English judge. There are 
similar documents from Bremen, Hamburg, Flushing, Veere and other ports, 
and drafts of letters sent from England to Spanish officials in Andalusia. Copies 
of notarial documents from France, Spain and Italy are found, with depositions 
by continental notaries attesting the genuineness of bills and obligations al- 
ledged to have been drawn up before them. There are also sworn depositions 
made before continental notaries by English merchants overseas who were 
unable to appear personally to give evidence in the court at Orton Key. For 
example, copies of entries in notarial registers at San Sebastian are accompanied 
by a declaration on oath made by Nicholas Thorne’s factor in Spain affirming 
them to be true copies. Contemporary copies with translations are also found 
from notarial registers in Bordeaux and La Rochelle and the TadelHonage in 
Rouen. In some cases the original registers from which these documents were 
` copied have since disappeared, as, for example, in La Rochelle, which has no 


1 H.C.A., Books of Acts, no. 3, f. 329 seg. 5 ; no. 6, f. 72 v. seg. 

2 H.C.A., Examinations, vol. 92, 24 July, 15385 Exemplifications, file 3, no. 156; ibid., file 1, 
no. 161. 

3 H.C.A., Miscellanea, file 162. 
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surviving registers for this part of the sixteenth century. All these documents, 
however, are scattered among files of libels, exemplifications, decrees and 
sentences or copied into the books of examinations; only a fraction of them 
actually appear in the file labelled ‘Proceedings in Foreign Courts and Foreign 
Languages’. 

This illustrates the chief difficulty encountered in dealing with the Tudor 
records of the admiralty court in their present state. They are entirely unpub- 
lished and uncalendared, apart from the three volumes of documents published 
by R. G. Marsden for this period, and the brief list of suits of special interest 
from the lawyer’s point of view prefacing. the second of his volumes in the 
Selden Society.1 Yet these cover only a small fraction of the documents for the 
sixteenth century in this court. Moreover, the admiralty court records are still 
largely in the state in which they were received at the Public Record Office from 
the admiralty registry at Doctors’ Commons. They are an appalling example 
of the condition into which some records were allowed to fall before their 
transference to Chancery Lane. Very little reliance can be placed upon the 
dating in the lists of these files received with them from the Admiralty Registry. 
Class distinctions are equally unreliable in many cases. In effect, the bulk of the 
records of the High Court of Admiralty for the whole sixteenth century are 
practically unsorted either by class or chronology. The dating of the books of 
acts and examinations and the warrant books can be accepted as definite, but the 
dates on all the other files are usually only a rough approximation of the majority 
of the documents therein. Even a few documents from the reign of Henry VII 
have appeared in the early files. It is necessary to search through numerous 
bundles, some containing three hundred documents or more, and some in poor 
condition, to sift all the evidence for one suit, even although the dates shown in 
the act books for its hearing reveal that it occupied the court for a relatively 
short period. _ 

Moreover, the descriptive titles to the various files, as has been said, are very 
unreliable. The books of acts are the most orderly class, containing a summary 
of the day-to-day business of the court in Latin, with the names of the plaintiffs 
and defendants in each suit, records of the appearance of witnesses and the 
production of bills, depositions, schedules of debts and other evidence, with a 
brief indication, sometimes, of the nature of the suit. But much miscellaneous 
stuf has been copied down between the day-to-day record of the work of the 
court, including copies of wills and charters to Hull, Bishops Lynn and other 
ports, depositions of witnesses, more properly belonging to the books of 
examinations, and copies of notarial documents as well as some records of 
ecclesiastical affairs. The books of examinations contain the evidence of wit- 
nesses appearing in the court, but loose pages of examinations and depositions 

1 R. G. Marsden, of. cit., in Selden Society, ii. pp. Ixv—hrxxviii. , 
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have also been found among the files of exemplifications, libels and allega- 
tions. Interrogatories are nominally gathered together in the class labelled 
H{CA23 in the lists in the Public Record Office, but these documents have 
also been found in at least eleven files of Libels and Exemplifications, while 
in the file of interrogatories labelled HCA23, no. 29 is a roll of nearly twenty 
documents relating to one case, viz. Bartolommeo Compagni, Antonio Vivaldi 
and others v. Martino Federigo of Venice. They include schedules of mer- 
chandise, obligations and contemporary translations of letters containing a good 
deal of international news as well as details of mercantile transactions between 
Venice and England. There seems no conceivable reason why these should be 
classed as interrogatories. Patents for the appointment of vice-admirals, which 
„are nominally in HCA3o, no. 489, have also been found among the exemplifica- 
tions and letters of marque bonds, and decrees and arbitration awards are 
found among the exemplifications and in the books of acts as well as in their 
nominal file. 

In their present condition the best way to approach these records is to com- 
mence with the books of acts, where the names of the plaintiffs and defendants 
in each case in a wide margin at the side of each entry make it a comparatively 
easy task to locate quickly the dates and other details of the hearing of the suit. 
The evidence of the witnesses can be easily found in the books of examinations 
under these dates, since both acts and examinations are fairly chronological in. 
arrangement. After this there are no short cuts, and it is necessary to wade 
‘through files of libels and allegations, warrants, exemplifications, inter- 
rogatories, decrees and sentences to assemble the rest of the documents and 
the.exhibits produced in the court, such as mercantile accounts, private letters, 
bills of lading and assurance, charter parties, wills, etc. ' 

In spite of these difficulties, the investigation of the records of the ad- 
miralty court is well worth while, for although there is, of course, no guarantee 
that all the documents in any case have been preserved, there are usually far 
more relating to cases- heard in the admiralty court than survive for con- 
temporary suits in other courts. Often it is possible to reconstruct the progress 
of an entire suit with very little missing evidence from these records. A few. 
examples will illustrate this point. Over seventy depositions and documents 
have been found concerning the mercantile affairs of Henry Huttoft of South-. 
ampton, one of the chief promoters of voyages to the Mediterranean in the reign 
of Henry VIII, all relating to a suit arising from the detention of one of his ships. 
in Venice in 1534. An almost equal number, from both English and Spanish 
sources, has survived -in the High Court of Admiralty records concerning a. 
voyage of William Castelyn’s ship, the George of London, to Spain and Italy. A 
roll of over forty documents relate to the affairs of one Thomas Lappage, a 
merchant of Ipswich, and the winding up of his affairs by an Admiralty process 
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- at Orton Key in 1538 after his decease. They include lists of debts and an 
account of the money owing to him abroad, inventories of household goods and 
merchandise, bills and obligations, including a bill of sale of half his ship, the 
Mary Katherine, private letters and other mercantile documents. Such cases, 
when fully investigated, should throw much light on the activities of the mer- 
chant class in the first part of the sixteenth century. 
Some topics are already being investigated with the help of these records. 
A great deal of material has been collected for a study of the English voyages to 
the Mediterranean and the Levant in the early Tudor period, which was my 
chief object in searching through the files of the admiralty court at this time. 
The Anglo-Spanish trade in the same period is being investigated by Mr. G. E. 
Connell-Smith of Birkbeck College from these and other sources in both 
England and Spain. Work has begun on the voyages to Brazil, trade between 
- England and Brittany and the Trinity House documents. But this is not an 
` easy source in its present condition, and it is much to be desired that these early 
records, together with the far more voluminous material in this court for the 
reign of Elizabeth, should be put in order and scientifically listed, for they are 
one of the best sources in England for the further study of trade and voyages in 
the Tudor period. 
l Arwyn A. Ruppock. 
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H.C.A. 3, no. 5. n 1546-1547. 

H.C.A. 3, no. 6. j 1547. 

H.C.A. 3, no. 7 (i). S 1550-1551. 

H.C.A. 3, no. 7 (ii). ay 1555-1556. . 

H.C.A. 3, no. 8. 1 35 1557-1559. 

H.C.A. 13, no. 1. Book of Examinations, 1536-1537. 
H.C.A. 13, no. 2. 3 1536-1538. 
H.C.A. 13, no. 3. ` 3 1538-1539. 
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H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 


H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A: 


H.C.A. 
HCA. 
H.C.A. 


H.C.A. 


H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
_ H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C. A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 
H.C.A. 


THE EARLIEST RECORDS OF THE 


2. Instance and Prize Records (continued). 

4. Book of pal uations, 1539-1542. 
1546-1550. 
1550-1552. 
1552-1553. 
1553-1554 
1554-1555. 


13, no. 
13, no. 
13, no. 
13, no. 
13, no. 
13, no. 
13, no. 
13, no. 
13, no. 
13, no. 
13, no. 
13, no. 


14, no. 
14, no. 
14, no. 
14, no. 
14, no. 


23, no. 
23, no. 
23, no. 


24, no. 
24, no. 
24, no. 
24, No. 
24, no. 
24, no. 
24, no. 


1555- 


1555-1558. 
1558-1559. 


Book of Examinations—Supplementary, 1537-1545. 


39) 


39 


33 


3 


Exemplifications, 1531—1541. 


Libels, Allegations, Decrees and Sentences { 


33 


393 


1546-1548. 
1548-1549. 
1550-1554. 
1554-1558. 
Interrogatories, 1546-1552. 
I§5I-1572. 


1541—1666 
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1546- 


1550. 


1558-1559. 


I519—1 520. 
1533-1535. 
1535-1536. 
1536-1537. 
1537. 
1538. 
1538-1539. 
1539. 
1540-1541. 
1541-1542. 
Missing. 
1542-1543. 
1544-1545. 
1545-1546. 
1545-1546. 
1546-1547. 
1548-1549. 
1549-1550. 
1550-1551. 
1551. 
1551-1552. 
1552-1553. 
1553. 
1554- . 
1554-1555. 


HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY (1515-1558) 


2. Instance and Prize Records (continued). 


H.C.A. 24, no. 
H.C.A. 24, no. 
H.C.A. 24, no. 
H.C.A. 24, no. 
H.C.A. 24, no. 


H.C.A. 25, no. 


H.C.A. 30, no. 
H.C.A. 30, no. 
H.C.A. 30, no. 
H.C.A. 30, no. 
H.C.A. 30, no. 
H.C.A. 30, no. 
H.C.A. 30, no. 
H.C.A. 30, no, 


H.C.A. 38, no. 
H.C.A. 38, no. 
H.C.A. 38, no. 
H.C.A. 38, no. 
H.C.A. 38, no. 5. 


H.C.A. 39, no. 
H.C.A. 39, no. 
H.C.A. 39, no. 
H.C.A. 39, no. 


25. Libels, Allegations, Decrees and Sentences, 1555. 
26. » » ” ” 1555-1556. 
24. y 5 sy 5 1556-1557. 
28. » » » ” 1558. 
29. » ‘39 » » 1558-1559. 
1. Letter of Marque Bonds, 1549-1585. 
14. Miscellanea: Appeals, 1557-1558. 
162. 5 Foreign Courts and Languages, 1550—1630. 
489. S Patents for Appointment. 
540. 3 ‘Procurations (Prize), 1547-1551. 
541. ” oy a” 1557-1505. 
542. 5 Prohibitions, 1531-1645. 
840. » Various, 1550-1650. 
841. s » « ISSI-1712. 
1. Warrant Book, 1541-1545. 
2. » 1546-1550. 
3. » 15501553- 
4 “9 1553-1555- 
5 ” 1557-1561. 
1. Warrants, Decrees, etc., 1515-1524 and 1536-1538. 
2. n a 1541-1553 (*). 
3. ” 9 1547-1554 
4 » » 1556-1557. 


* This volume is at present described as totally unfit for production in the Public Record 


a Office. 
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XLV.—Two Early Collections of the Becket Correspondence and of other 
Contemporary Documents 


Tux Bodleian MS. Rawlinson Q. f. 8 is no. 27836 in Madan’s Summary Catalogue 
of Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library. It is there.described as being written 
in the last quarter of the twelfth century in more than one hand. The fourteenth 
century note ‘Iste liber pertinet ecclesie Eliensi’ gives the only available in- 
formation about the early history of the book. Although it is mainly concerned 
with Archbishop Becket, it was not used by the editors of the Becket Materials, 
nor was its existence noted in Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue of Materials for 
British History. 
The following is a list of its contents and references to printed sources. 


A. f. 1a King Stephen grants succession to Duke Henry (Rymer’s Foedera). 
2b Alexander III announces his election and the schism (Jaffé, Reg. Pont. Rom., 
10590). 
sa Announcement of result of schismatic Council of Pavia by Peregrinus, patriarch 
of Aquileia and others (Mansi, Conc. xxi. col. 1133). 
8b Frederick I to the peoples of his Empire (Robertson, Becket Materials, v. 191). 
toa Anon. to Alexander III (ibid. p. 188). 
rra Henry II to the English church (unprinted). 
11b Variant text of the first seven Constitutions of Clarendon (unprinted). 
12a Alexander III to Gilbert Foliot (Materials, v. 175). i 
13b Foliot to Alexander (ibid. p. 203). 
15b Becket to Henry II (iżid. p. 278). 
17a Treaty of 1160 between Louis VII and Henry II (Bouquet, Recueil, xvi. 21). 
18a Becket to Henry II (Materials, v. 266). 
19b Becket to Robert of Hereford (ibid. p. 451). 
21b Becket to Jocelin of Salisbury (rd. p. 397). 
22b Henry II to the abbot of Citeaux (ibid. p. 365). 
23a Suffragans of Canterbury to Alexander ihe, pP. 403). 
25b Foliot to Nigel of Ely (unprinted). 
25b Becket to his suffragans (Materials, v. 392). 
27b Alexander to Foliot (ibid. p. 200). 
28b Alexander to Henry II (ibid. vi. 553-555). 
29b Suffragans to Becket (ibid. v. 408). 
32a Becket to Foliot (ibid. p. 512). 
35a Becket to suffragans (ibid. p. 490). 
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A. f. 43b Becket replies to the cardinals (ibid. vi. 261). 
- 46a Cardinals William & Otto to Alexander (ibid. p. 280). 
47b William & Otto to Becket (ibid. p. 284). 
48a Alexander to William & Otto (ibid. p. 232). 
49a Alexander to Henry II (ibid. p. 377). 
50a Alexander to Suffragans (ibid. p. 388). 
50b Alexander to Henry II (ibid. p. 437). 
51b Bécket'to Foliot (ibid. p. 541). 
51b Becket to diocese of London (ibid. p. 558). 
52a Becket to William of Norwich (ibid. p. 560). 
52b Becket to Nigel of Ely (ibid. p. 561). 
53b Alexander to Henry II (ibid. p. 565). 
55a Church of Normandy to Alexander (ibid. vii. 89). 
56a Alexander to Roger of York etc. (ibid. v. 323). 
56a Henry II to his son (ibid. vii. 346). 
56a Alexander to several bishops (ibid. p. 360). 
58b Alexander to province of York (ibid. p. 364). 
6ob Becket to Alexander (ibid. p. 401). 
64a Becket to Henry II (ibid. v. 269). 
68a Alexander to Foliot and others (ibid. p. 343). 
68b Alexander to province of Canterbury (ibid. p. 329). 
69b Alexander to Henry II (ibid. vi. 84). 
Job Henry II is reconciled to Becket (ibid. vii. 343). 
71a William archbishop of Sens to Alexander (ibid. p. 429). 
B. f. 73a Becket to Henry II (ibid. v. 266). 

74b Becket to Jocelin of Salisbury (ibid. p. 397). 
75b Becket to Foliot (ibid. p. 283). 
76a Becket to Henry of Winchester (ibid. p. 255). 
76b Becket to Robert of Hereford (ibid. p. 451). 
78b Becket to suffragans (ibid. p. 392). 
80a Becket to suffragans (ibid. p. 354). 
83a Becket to chapter of Salisbury (ibid. p. 399). 
83a Becket to archdeacon Geoffrey Ridel (ibid. vi. 34, first). 
83b Becket to Robert, earl of Leicester (ibid. v. 154). 
84b Becket to Cardinal William (ibid. vi. 296). 
85b Becket to the Cardinals (ibid. p. 156). 
88a Suffragans to Becket (ibid. v. 408). 
goa Becket to Suffragans (ibid. p. 490-498). 
94a Becket to Alexander (ibid. vi. 154). 
94b Becket to archdeacon Geoffrey Ridel (ibid. p. 34, second). 
95a Becket to Alexander (ibid. p. 227). 
96b Becket to Archbishop Conrad of Mainz (ibid. p. 162). 
97b Becket to Cardinal William (ibid. p. 209). 
98a Becket to Alexander (ibid. p. 293). 
99b Becket to Cardinal William (ibid. p. 242). 

100b Becket to Alexander (ibid. p. 398). 

1o1a Becket to Henry II (iżid. vii. 154, first version). 

102a Becket to Alexander (ibid. p. 253). 
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B. f£ 103a Becket to Master Vivian (ibid. p. 153). 

104a Becket to Cardinal John (ibid. p. 187). 

105a Becket to Henry II (ibid. p. 154, second version). 

106b Alexander to archbishop of Rouen etc. (ibid. p. 198). 

108b Alexander to archbishop of Rouen etc. (ibid. p. 210). 

togb Alexander to archbishop of Rouen etc. (ibid. p. 215). 

110a Alexander to archbishop of York etc. (ibid. p. 213). 

110b Alexander to archbishop of York etc. (ibid. v. 296). 

111a Alexander to Foliot (ibid. p. 294). 

111b Alexander to Becket (ibid. p. 316). 

112a Alexander to William & Otto (ibid. vi. 200). 

112b Becket to Alexander (ibid. vii. p. 384). 

115a Becket to Henry II (tbid. p. 393). 
C. f. 116a Account of murder of Becket (ibid. p. 462). 

120a Alexander to English church, is reconciled to Frederick (Jaffé, op. cit. 12910). 
D. f. 121a Innocent III to King John (Migne, Pat. Lat., 215, col. 1535). 


Parts C and D are written in two thirteenth century hands. On the other 
hand there is no obvious break on f. 73a between parts A and B. There can be 
no doubt, however, that A and B ought to be separated as given above. The 
order of part B corresponds toa great extent to the arrangement of the letters 
both in MS. Bodley 937 and in MS. Lambeth 136.1 These thirteenth century 
MSS., however, were not copied from this MS., as it contains errors and 
omissions which they do not reproduce. Although the second part duplicates 
some of the letters found in the first collection, it does, in effect serve a comple- 
mentary purpose. 

Part A is reproduced from f. 15b to f. 43b in the fourteenth century MS. 
Harleian 215.2 On f. 11a, there is a writ of Henry II that has not been pre- 
viously printed. It is a mandate addressed to Archbishop Theobald and the 
clergy subject to him inhibiting appeals to the papal court during the schism 
between Alexander III and Victor IV until such time as Henry should recognize 
one of them. l 
Henricus rex Angl et dux Norm’ et Aquit et comes Andegav’ Theobaldo Cantuar’ archie- 
piscopo episcopis abbatibus et toti clero sibi subjecto salutem. Sicut ad vestram potest perve- 
nisse noticiam cardi- / f. 11b / nales sancte Romane ecclesie post obitum Adriani pape felicis, 
memorie inter se divisi duos, Roll’ scilicet cancellarium et Octovianum, in summum ponti- 
ficem elegerunt. Et quia similis scissura fidei contraria tempore avi mei H. regis in apostolica 
sede accidisse dinoscitur et ipse sicut catholicus princeps et sapiens neutri electo sine sano et 
salubri consilio assensum prebere festinavit, mando vobis et precipio quatinus neutri? de 
supradictis electis assentiatis vel obediatis neque occasione hujus negotii sive appellationis 


1 These MSS. were used by Robertson, editor of the Becket Materials, and designated as O and A 
respectively. They do, of course, contain many more letters than are found here, but in the relevant 
part of each MS. the order of the letters does largely correspond with the arrangement of B. 

2 This MS. was mentioned in Hardy’s Catalogue but was not used by Robertson. 

3 MS. nautri. 
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Angliam exeatis, donec ex maturo sicut decet consilio, divina disponente gratia, quid mihi et 
vobis super hac re agendum sit certius intelligamus et vobis notificemus. Erit igitur discre- 
tionis vestre et studium ita jurisdictionem vestram moderare in justicia omnibus exhibenda 
sive conservanda ut nullus de vobis juste conqueri debeat neque detrimentum paciatur ex hoc 
quod sibi non liceat ad sedem apostolicam appellare. T. Phill’ Bajoc’ et Rotroc’ Ebroic’ 
episcopis apud Phalesiam. 


Eyton’s Itinerary shows that Henry spent Christmas 1159 at Falaise. This 
could very well be the approximate date of the writ, as the schism had broken 
out in September of that year. The terms of this mandate governed the relations 
between the English church and the papacy until the summer of 1160 when 
Alexander was recognized. ; 

There is a little evidence to show the position of the English church in 
relation to appeals to the papal curia during the time it was governed by this 
mandate. In a letter of Archbishop Theobald to Pope Alexander III there is 
contained an account of an appeal to the pope which had lapsed on account of 
the schism. The royal mandate was not mentioned, but this is understandable 
in a letter written to the pope. In another letter of Theobald, this time to the 
bishop of Norwich,? the position was made perfectly clear. The bishop was 
ordered to settle a dispute without allowing the option of an appeal to the Pope, 
‘lest, with the continuance of the schism in the Roman church, it might be 
necessary for anyone to go out of our realm to seek justice’. Theobald justified 
this procedure by reference to a mandate of the king which he had received 
‘super hoc specialiter’. In view of the last phrase it must remain doubtful 
whether the mandate Theobald referred to was the same document as is repro- 
duced above, but it would be consistent with the king’s policy at the time. It 
may also be noted that Theobald’s language is similar to the expressions 
employed in Henry’s writ. 

The writ also confirms the truth of the remarks of Eadmer on the Norman 
prerogative of recognizing a pope, and shows how eager Henry was to return 
to the ancient customs of the realm in ecclesiastical affairs even before the 
accession of Becket. ‘The reference to Henry I in the writ is in accordance with 
the terms of Henry II’s coronation charter.* 

In view of this, it is not surprising that the writ should immediately be 
followed by a text of the Constitutions of Clarendon. The first seven clauses 
only are reproduced in this MS. which then passes on to the letter of Pope 
Alexander III without any gap or break. 


1. De presentationibus ecclesiarum placitum inter laicos sive inter clericos sive inter clericos 
et laicos in curia regis terminetur. ; 


1 Migne, Pat. Lat., 199 ep. 87, col. 74, written late 1160 or early 1161. ee 
4 The Register of the Abbey of 8t. Benet of Holme, ed. J. R. West (Norfolk Rec. Soc. 1932), i. 16. 
3 Eadmer (Rolls Series), p. 10; Stubbs, Select Charters (gth edn.), p. 158. 
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2. Ecclesie! de feudo regis non possunt dari in elemosinam in perpetuum nisi per licentiam 
regis. 

3a. Clerici qui calumpniati fuerint et rettati de quacumque re summoniti per justiciam regis 
veniant in curiam regis responsuri ibi? de hoc quod ipsi curie videbitur ibi respondendum, et 
inde ad curiam sancte ecclesie ibi ad respondendum vel faciendum quod justum fuerit, et 
justicia regis mittat in curiam ecclesie ad videndum quo jure res tractetur. /f. 12a / 

4. Episcopis sive aliis personis non licet exire a regno Anglie nisi per licentiam regis. 

3b. Clericum convictum? et confessum non debet ecclesia tueri. 


5. Excommunicati non debent dare pro absolutione sua pignus nisi vadium et plegium standi 
judicio ecclesie nec patrare* juramentum. 


6. Laici non accusentur nisi per legitimos accusatores et legales testes et in presentia ipsius 
episcopi causa tractetur, salvo tamen jure archidiaconi. 


7. Barones regis vel servientes vel aliqui qui in capite de rege teneant non excommunicentur 
donec domino regi prius ostendatur, et in curia regis quod ad justiciam regis pertinet et in 
curia ecclesiastica sit quod ibi pertinet. 

This is a variant from all the other texts of the constitutions and is at least 
as old as any surviving text.5 There i$ no important difference between the sense 
of this text and that of the others, but the fourth and sixth clauses have been 
notably curtailed in comparison with the corresponding clauses in the full text. 

There is no original of the constitutions available. Apart from the text 
given above, they can be found in full in William of Canterbury’s biography of 
Becket, in several of the epistolary collections, and in the chronicles of Gervase, 
Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris. Herbert of Bosham gives a full tran- 
script of six clauses condemned by the Pope, and the other biographers content 
themselves by giving summaries of what they considered to be the five or six 
most important clauses. Apart from the exception now brought to light, the 
unanimity of the various sources is convincing evidence for the authenticity of 
the received text as printed in Stubbs’ Charters. 

The significance of the version reproduced above cannot easily be assessed. 
It could be a later summary of the constitutions or conceivably an early draft. 
The theory that it was a draft or model can be commended on various grounds. 
It seems too long for a summary and the terminology used would appear to have 
been changed capriciously if a summary were intended. The latter point is 
enhanced by the division of the third clause which would have been pointless 
in a summary. The constitutions were originally drawn up by Jocelin de 
Balliol and Richard de Luci. The conversion of oral tradition into written law 
must have necessitated a certain amount of drafting, and once reduced to writing 
the draft may have been subject to agreed amendment by the recognitors. 
Becket and the bishops were given the constitutions to seal in the form of a 


1 MS. Elemosine. 2 MS. ubi. 3 MS. convuctum. 


4 MS. p’rare—Brit. Mus., MS. Claud. B ii and Bodleian, MS. Bodley 937 also give this reading. 


5 Bodleian, MS. E Mus. 249 was written about the same time, but the others are all later. 
€ Cf. Materials, v. 388. 
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‘confirmatio’, but when they refused to seal it, a ‘chirographum’ was drawn up 
and Becket accepted his portion of the chirograph.! The chirograph was divided 
into three parts. Becket kept one, Roger of York another, and the third remained 
in the royal archives.? It is clear therefore that there were ample opportunities 
for changing the text of the constitutions and our version quite possibly repre- 
sents an early draft. There appears to be no satisfactory explanation why the 
first seven clauses only should have been copied out. 

Bouquet’s version of the peace treaty of 1160, on f. 17a of our Bodleian MS., 
was printed from the fourteenth century Harleian MS. and the text now avail- 
able is better. Apart from minor changes, there are two additions to make to 
the printed text. In the first clause should be added after ‘ad opus filii sui’ the 
words ‘et filie regis Fr(ancie)’. The lacuna in the fourth clause is filled as 
follows: ‘Et si ipsi (i.e. comes de Bargelun etc.) voluerint esse in trewis, sint. 
Ego Lodwicus rex istam convencionem concedo et confirmo’. The copyist had 
inadvertently omitted a line. The text in this MS. was therefore taken from 
King Henry’s copy of the treaty as confirmed by Louis. 


A. SALTMAN, 


1 Cf. Materials, i. 23 (William of Canterbury). 
2 Ibid. iii. 288 (Herbert of Bosham). 
3 p, supra, P. 154, 0. 2. 
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Tue first interim meeting of the Anglo-American Historical Conference to be 
held since the war took place in the Institute’s rooms in Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1, on 5 July 1947. The six papers read at the Confer- 
ence may be found in an earlier number of the Bulletin (xxi. 101-144). As the 
Anglo-American Conférence Continuation Committee had lapsed owing to the 
war, Sir Charles Webster was elected ad interim chairman of the conference, 
and, at the business meeting with which the proceedings opened, proposals were 
submitted for the reconstitution of the committee. It was agreed that the 
chairman should be elected annually by the conference, the term of office to run 
from the end of the conference at which the election was made to the end of the 
conference the following year. Sir Charles Webster was elected chairman for’ 
1947-8, and the second conference was held, under his chairmanship, on 
10 July 1948, in the Institute’s new quarters in the University Building. 
There were three general meetings at which papers were read by Professor M. M. 
Postan, ‘English economy in the 13th century’; Professor Mildred Campbell, 
‘Servants to the foreign plantations’; and Dr. G. S. Graham, ‘The deflection of 
naval strategy by politics in the War of American Independence’ (printed ante, 
pp. 22—34). The conference ended with a discussion on ‘Historians in the 
making’, opened by Professor V. H. Galbraith and Sir Idris Bell. At the busi- 
ness meeting of the conference Professor H. H. Bellot was elected chairman for 
1948-9, and the third interim meeting was held, under his chairmanship, 
on 7, 8 and 9 July of this year. 

The holding of a three day conference made it possible to revive the sec- 
tional meetings of historians in addition to the general meetings and also to 
organize various social functions. Two general meetings were held on Thursday, 
+ July: papers were read by Admiral Richard L. Conolly, U.S.N., on “The 
Strategy of the war in the Pacific’ (printed in The Nineteenth Century for August, 
1949) and by Professor C. H. Mcllwain, ‘Sovereignty in the present world’ 
(to be printed in History). At this latter meeting the chair was taken by the 
- Right Hon. Lord Normand. On Friday, 8 July, one general meeting was held 
in the afternoon at which a paper was read by the Deputy Keeper of the Records, 
Sir Hilary Jenkinson, on ‘Publications of the Public Record Office’, while the 
morning and late afternoon sessions were devoted to sectional meetings. In the 
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medieval section, of which the chairman was Professor J. G. Edwards, papers 
were read by Dr. J. S. Roskell, “The medieval speakers for the Commons in 
Parliament’ and by Professor H. Rothwell, ‘Mapping medieval England’. In 
the modern European section two papers were also read: at the morning session, 
chairman, Professor C.H. Williams, by Professor J. U. Nef, ‘Restraints on War, 
1494-1648’; and at the afternoon session, chairman Sir Charles Webster, by 
Professor L. B. Namier, ‘Diplomatic history, 1936-40’. There was one paper, 
by Professor W. L. Burn, “The Age of Equipoise, 1848—68’ (printed in The 
Nineteenth Century for October, 1949), chairman Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, in the 
modern English section, and one paper in the American section by Dr. M. 
Beloff, ‘Is there an Anglo-American political tradition?’, chairman Professor 
H. H. Bellot. There was one general meeting on the morning of Saturday, 
9 July, when Professor J. G. Edwards and Professor D. H. Willson, University 
of Minnesota, spoke on “Postgraduate historical training’. On the afternoon 
of the first day of the conference visits were arranged to the Public Record 
Office, the Guildhall Library and Dr. Johnson’s House, Gough Square; on the- 
last afternoon there were visits to the Royal Library, Windsor Castle and the 
National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 

At the business meeting with which the conference opened, Professor J. G. 
Edwards was elected chairman for 1949-50. The committee as reconstituted 
now consists of the chairman, seven ex-officio members and fifteen other members, 
of whom ten are representative of the United States of Amierica. These are 
elected for a term of three years and elegible for re-election after a year’s interval. 
Of those elected in 1947, in order to secure rotation in office, five were elected 
for three years, five for two years and five for one year only. 

* * +. * * * * 


Weare glad to welcome the first number of Archives, the journal of the British 
Records Association. It is edited by Mr. Roger Ellis for the association and is 
to appear twice a year, at Lady Day and Michaelmas, the annual subscription 
. being 7s. 6d. for members of the association and 10s. for non-members. In this 
number may be found an account of the County Record Office at Bedford, by 
Miss Joyce Godber, county archivist, being the first of a series of articles to 
survey local repositories; articles on ‘The usé of archives in education’ by 
W. E. Tate, “The publication of modern records’ by R. B. Pugh and “The 
archives of hospital contributory schemes’ by John Dodd; reports of ‘An 
international conference on archives’ by Sir Hilary Jenkinson and of the annual 
conference (1948) of the British Records Association. 

* * * * * * * 


We welcome, too, the first publication of the Merioneth Historical and Record 
Society, formed in June 1939, the Journal of the Merioneth Historical and Record 
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Society, vol. i. no. 1. It is hoped that each number will include some original 
document or documents: included in this number is- the study of a group of 
records relating to Dinas Mawddwy, by Dr. B. G. Charles, M.A. (of the 
National Library of Wales). 


* * * * * * * 


After delay caused by the war, the Royal Historical Society’s annual biblio- | 
graphy of Writings on British history has begun to reappear. The 1937 volume 
was issued in the autumn, and the 1938 and 1939 volumes will follow shortly. 
The latest issue of Writings on American history (Annual Report of the American 
Historical Assocn. 1943, vol. ii) is a single volume for the years 1939 and 1940. 
It should be noted that in this volume the West Indies are included for the first 
time since 1935. 


* * * * * + * 


Arrangements have now been completed for a British National Bibliography, 
for which prospectuses are available from Messrs. J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd., 
the distributors, and the first issue is announced for 1 January 1950. The biblio- 
graphy will record all new books and new editions received by the Copyright 
Office of the British Museum and the results will be issued in two forms: a 
weekly list of about 64 pages, and subsequently an annual volume in classified 
order. A monthly author index will be supplied with every fourth weekly issue 
and an accumulated author index in the annual volume. 


* * * * * * * 


It was recently announced that the catalogue of the Gladstone papers in 
the British Museum—numbering between 200,000 and 300,000 arranged in 
.7 50 volumes—has now been completed and that it will be printed in the near 
future. 


* * * * * * * 


In an earlier number of the Buletin (ante, xxi. 71) mention was made of the 
` American project for reproducing the British Sessional Papers 1800-1900 by 
microprint. It is now reported (Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for 1947, 1. 59) that 127 volumes for the years 1820-25 inclusive have 
been microprinted and issued; 992 volumes have been collated, edited, micro- 
filmed and set up for microprinting but have not yet been published. 


* * * * * * * 


The ninth Congress of Historical Sciences will be held in Paris from 
28 August to 3 September 1950. A registration fee of 1000 fr. will be charged, 
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- entitling members to participate in the congress and to receive all publications © 
issued. University students of history will be admitted at half-price, and rela- 
tives of members will also be admitted for 500 fr. without receiving publications. 
Further particulars of the congress and application forms may be obtained from 
the Hon. Sec., British National Committee, Institute of Historical Research. 
All entries must be received in Paris by 1 February 1950, and scholars wishing 
to read papers should consult the British National Committee before 1 January 
1950. 
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‘Le Royaume-des Francs et l’ascension politique des maires du palais au déclin du VIT° 
siècle (656-680).’ By Louis Dupraz. Fribourg en Suisse—Imprimerie St. Paul, 1948. 
"Pp. 426. 

The rise of the carolingians and their successful identification of family interests with the’ 
cause of Austrasian separatism present problems that have engaged the attention of some very 
distinguished scholars—Krusch, Levillain, Lot and Levison among them. Central to these 
is the problem of the usurpation of Grimoald, son of Pepin I and mayor of the Austrasian 
palace: was it, in fact, a usurpation, a deliberate supplanting of a royal merovingian, as the 
Liber Historiae Francorum proclaims? Or can some other explanation be found for the events 
of the years 656-662? The view generally accepted is summarized by Levison when he says 
that, after some years as mayor, Grimoald, no longer satisfied to be lord only in fact, ‘tried to 
secure the royal title also, not for himself but for his son. He did not take the life of the young 
king, but chose the more humane method of deposing him after the fashion of that age. 
Dagobert was tonsured and sent to Ireland into exile, while it was given out that Grimoald’s 
son had been adopted by the late Sigebert, and he was made king. But the coup d’état was 
premature, the loyalty of the legitimate royal house proved too strong; the attempt ended in 
disaster and in Grimoald’s death, probably in 662.’ 

- M. Dupraz agrees with almost none of this, He thinks that Sigebert really did adopt 
Grimoald’s son as his heir (naturally before his own son’s birth), that there was no coup a’ état, 
at least in Austrasian eyes, and that Grimoald remained loyal to the Austrasian merovingians, 
He is resolved to make the best of Grimoald, come what may; and what does come is a minute 
re-examination of much fragmentary evidence. We cannot, with Satan, ‘through the palpable 
obscure find out his uncouth way’, at least not all the time. Yet the writer is a learned man 
and is entitled to a more respectful hearing than he has sometimes been prepared to afford his 
own distinguished predecessors. 

M. Dupraz’s work falls quite naturally into four big chapters. In the first he seeks, 
helped by analogy, to reconstruct from a diploma of Lothaire I, confirming the immunity of 
the abbey of St. Denis, the form of the original (non-extant) privilege granted by Chlothar ITI 
at the instance of Queen Balthild, his mother. Its dispositary clause reads as follows: — 

Quapropter per hunc praeceptum quod specealius decernemus et in perpetuo volemus 
esse mansurum, jobymmus ut neque vos neque iunioris seu successores vestri, nec quislibet 
de iudiciaria potestate accinctus in curtis prefate sancte baselece domni Dionisii, uby et ubi 
in quascumque pagus tam citra quam ultra Renum sive in pago Alsacinse vel Salninse in 
rigna Deo propicio nostra— 

‘These last words, argues M. Dupraz, could have had no administrative relevance in the 
reign of Lothaire I, or indeed in any reign but that of Chlothar I]]—and then only in the 
brief period when Chlothar ruled, as he alleges, over the whole Regnum Francorum and not 
simply over Neustria and Burgundy, In quascumque . . . propicio nostra’ refers to terri- 
tory lying outside Neustria~Burgundy and inside Austrasia, 
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When did Chlothar ITI rule over Austrasia? This is the question that preoccupies the 
author throughout the greater part of his book and leads: him to a provisional reconstruction 
of the chronology of the Frankish kings for the years 633—691. First, he discusses the prob- 
lem of the succession raised by the death of Sigebert ITI of Austrasia in February 656 and the 
chronology of the succession for the years 656-662. He holds that’ Sigebert was at once 
succeeded by his young son, Dagobert IT, who reigned unmolested certainly till August 659 
and perhaps as late as February 661. Dagobert then went into exile and was succeeded in 
Austrasia by Childebert, son of Grimoald and adopted son of Sigebert. For a matter of months 
the Neustrians tolerated this arrangement, thereafter disposing of Childebert and Grimoald 
and thrusting Childeric IT (second son of Clovis II and Balthild) upon the-unwilling Austra- 
sians. Childeric began to reign not earlier than 11 March, and not later than the 14 Decem- 
ber, 662. Between the departure of Dagobert II and the accession of Childeric M. Dupraz 
detects an Austrasian interregnum, or what would have seemed so to the Neustrians. The 
earlier part of this interregnum was covered by the unacknowledged rule of Childebert and 
the later part by the rule of Chlothar III, King in Neustria since 657. During this short 
time Chlothar issued his St. Denis diploma. Assuming that the Neustrians did not admit 
Childebert’s right to succeed Dagobert II, the entire period between Dagobert’s departure 
for Ireland and the accession of Childeric II might have been considered by the Neustrians 
as constituting Chlothar’s reign over Austrasia in his capacity as senior surviving mero- 
vingian. This certainly appears to have been the view of the authors of the Liber Historiae 
Francorum, of the first continuation of Fredegarius and of a royal catalogue published in 1920 
by Krusch among the Catalogi Praetermissi. (M. Dupraz makes excellent use of the true 
reading of the Liber version given in Arundel MS. 375.) These concur in allowing Chlothar 
a reign not of sixteen years (undeniably the length of his reign over Neustria~-Burgundy) but 
of four years. They were not mistaken: they were merely recording the length of his reign 
over Austrasia—or, if it be preferred, over the whole of the Regnum Francorum. 

This is the chronological outline of the problem the wider implications of which M. 
Dupraz proceeds to examine in a chapter on the political reactions of the Neustrian mero- 
vingians to events in Austrasia in the period 656—662. His thesis is that Austrasia’s separatist 
feelings crystallized, as the seventh century advanced, into a definite objection to any sort of 
control from Neustria; Neustria, on the other hand, continued to champion the cause of a 
united Regnum, its heart at Paris. As far back as 623, Dagobert I had given Austrasia in 
(redeemable) appanage to his infant son Sigebert III, allegedly to placate the separatists. In 
634/5, soon after the birth of his second son (Clovis II) Dagobert was persuaded by the 
Neustrians, apparently because they feared subordination to Sigebert more than they loved 
their ‘politique d’unification’, to make preparations for a permanent division of the Regnum 
between the two boys. By this act of succession, which duly came into force at Dagobert’s 
death, Austrasia gained certain territories but lost the duchy of Dentelin, the cities of Meaux 
and Châlons, part of the city of Reims and possibly some of the neighbouring pagi. It was 
precisely in the Rémois that trouble soon broke out. When Sigebert IIT died, the Neustrians 
made no immediate effort to seize Austrasia; but in due course managed, with the help of 
certain Austrasians, to pack off Dagobert II to Ireland. The Austrasian collaborators, under 
Grimoald, then played false by substituting Childebert for Dagobert, thus defeating Neustrian 
plans for a reunited Regnum. These, plans were ultimately, though only temporarily, 
realized by the capture of Childebert and Grimoald and the imposition of Chlothar III (and 
later of Childeric II) on the Austrasians. That is the situation as seen by M. Dupraz. 

In his final chapter, the author considers the rôle of Grimoald. The mayor of the palace 
emerges spotless, the friend of monks, the loyal servant of his masters, Sigebert and Dagobert, 
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and the helpless tool of the Neustrians—and in particular of the terrible Ebroin. M. Dupraz 
makes a prodigious effort to minimize Grimoald’s part in the deposition of Dagobert: how 
could the founder of Stavelot-Malmédy have found it in his heart to have done violence to 
his lord’s son? More, it is argued that Dagobert was persuaded to go like some Irish pilgrim 
into voluntary exile for his soul’s sake; the exile and the tonsuring were primarily of religious, 
not of political, import. It nevertheless remains true that Dagobert II was succeeded by 
Grimoald’s son, with or without Neustrian approbation, and I cannot follow M. Dupraz’s 
pleading to the contrary, nor even persuade myself that it matters very much either way. 

It will have become clear that M. Dupraz moves largely in a world of conjecture, where 
one man’s guess is as good as another’s. He gets marvellously enmeshed in motives. The 
result is the antagonization of the reader all along the line. ‘This is a pity, because there is 
much of value in his work. Apart from his very interesting re-arrangement of Frankish 
chronology (portions of which may well stand up to investigation yet more searching), he 
deserves particular thanks for his demonstration of the vital territorial rôle of Reims in mero- 
vingian politics. Indeed, it seems to me that disputes over land in the Rémois can account 
unaided for much of the trouble that the author attributes to loftier causes. Can we really 
be sure that Austrasia and Neustria ever felt and acted as self-conscious, independent units in 
the seventh century? Is it not more prudent to scale down their quarrels to the humbler level 
of family ambition and to pay rather less attention to the possible significance of conjectural 
frontiers? We are still, after all, in the heroic age. The author also deserves thanks for a new 
and quite plausible interpretation of the glosses to the royal catalogue from Reims (now Berne 
MS. 83). By their help he disposes of any possibility of Grimoald’s having been included in 
the catalogue as a king. Like all the other carolingians except Childebert his son, he figures 
there as mayor, not as king. 

The book has its fair share of misprints, such as Lidisfarne, Withby, Bourgone, Dantelin, 
and Chapmann thrice repeated; more serious are ducem for ducum (p. 349) and the insertion 
of a redundant ‘au’ in the phrase ‘les indications géographiques qui se rapportent au ou aux 
royaumes’, etc. (p. 55). Though published in 1948, the book appears to have been written 
in 1943, which will account for some omissions from the bibliography, notably of Levison’s 
. Ford Lectures—though hardly of Mr. Colgrave’s edition of Eddius, Lauer’s of Flodoard and 
Plummer’s of Bede. 


J. M. Warracere-HADRILL. 


“The Rolls and Register of Bishop Oliver Sutton, 1280-1299.’ Ed. Rosalind M. T. Hill, 
M.A., B.Litt., F.S.A. Vol. I ‘Institutions to benefices and confirmations of heads of 
religious. houses in the Archdeaconry of Lincoln.’ Lincoln Record Society, No. 39 
(for 1941-2). Hereford, 1948. ; : 


This handsome volume continues the work begun by the Canterbury and York Society 
in 1904 with the rolls of Hugh de Welles, and carried on single-handed by the Lincoln Record 
Society. The Lincoln practice of keeping separate institution and memoranda rolls for each 
archdeaconry has simplified Miss Hill’s work and enabled her to abbreviate the majority of 
the entries without any loss of information. The only obvious economy of space would be to 
omit the repetition of the name of the benefice in the body of the abstract, since it has already 
been given, in both its original and its modern form, in the title. The confirmations of elections 
give a certain additional interest to what would otherwise be a rather monotonous catalogue, 
and Miss Hill has printed in full all entries which cannot be adequately reduced to an abbrevi-" 
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ated form, and these have provided her with material for a most interesting introduction. 
The indexes are excellent, but Miss Hill might have been a little bolder in her identifications, 
‘Knosale’, for instance, might probably be identified as Gnosall (Staffs.).1 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


“The Historical Development of Private Bill Procedure and Standing Orders in the House of 
Commons.’ By O. Cyprian Williams. Vol. I. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1948. Pp. x, 340. 175. 6d. 

‘The names Cyprian Williams in conjunction are regarded by lawyers as a particularly 
favourable aspect, and their legitimate expectations will not be disappointed. The subject of 
this book is extremely complex, an esoteric mass of learning guarded by a small and highly 
specialized profession, and administered by the experts of the Private Bill Office. The con- 
stant changes in procedure produced anomalies and obscurities which frequently could be 
elucidated only by detailed investigation of the history of parliamentary procedure; it is those 
investigations, conducted by the author in the course of a long career in the Private Bill 
Office, which are now made public. 

Of the large questions of social and constitutional history which are involved, this is not 
the occasion to speak, nor are we concerned with it as ‘a profound study of parliamentary 
morphology’ (although the work is that, without any reservation). It is noticed here only as 
an instrument of research. ‘The first 260 pages present with remarkable clarity the constantly 
shifting details of private bill procedure from the middle of the eighteenth century down to 
1945, and trace the system of committees (and for a time, the very curious court of referees) 
whose business it was to examine bills and weigh the objections of such as had the requisite 
locus standi to oppose them. From time to time practice was crystallized in standing orders, 
and much legislation dealt with procedure and with the form and content of private bills. 
With quiet mastery Dr. Williams has constructed a lucid history of the procedure out of a 
formidable mass of very refractory material which might baffle even those closely concerned 
with the matter; an example is the author’s neat demonstration (contra Clifford) of the date of 
the Wharncliffe order. ‘The last sixty pages are a ‘Calendar of select committees appointed, , 
and of other proceedings of the House relative to the conduct of private bill legislation’ from 
1685 to 1945, based on the Journals and giving references to the debates and parliamentary 
papers. This is part (but only part) of the raw material out of which the narrative has been 
constructed; a second volume, which will be eagerly awaited, is to consist of ‘historical notes 
ori the Standing Orders relative to private business’. 

Parliament as the scene of national history is familiar enough, but it was also the arena 
where many a contest of local history was fought to a finish. The history of a branch railway 
ee well be of epic quality and it should now be possible to deal with it since Dr. Williams 

Rh ae ee . 
T. F. T. PLUCKNETT. 


‘Guide to Business History.” By Henrietta M. Larson (Haryard Studies in Business History, 
vol, xii) Harvard University Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1948. $12.00. 


` The historian of modern times cannot afford to be ignorant of the records of private 
business and the reason is clear. ‘The directing and managing men in the commerce, industry 
and finance of Western countries have been for centuries self-appointed or to use their own 


1 ‘S. Lawrence in Logne [Rome]’ is S. Lorenzo iz Lacina where Nicholas Poussin is buried. 
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word self-made men. At the same time they have drawn to themselves and have been granted 
by public opinion, an extraordinary freedom of decision as regards the settlement of the two 
most important questions which can arise in any national economy, namely the allocation of 
its resources of men, capital and materials between alternative uses and the management of 
foreign economic relations. It is the decisions which they have made upon these matters which 
have influenced from time to time and in cumulative fashion most powerfully the course of 
modern history. To-day, the energies of the director and manager of private business are far 
more closely supervised by the state in the West than they were in the nineteenth century, 
while elsewhere, the state creates and pays the directing and managing persons in the national 
economy. Under such conditions, the vital economic decisions are likely to be recorded in the 
official file, when they are not lost to the historian’s acquaintance upon the official telephone. 
But for long ages in the West.this was not so and even the historian primarily interested in the 
affairs of state finds that, where those affairs touch the economic sphere, he needs not only 
state papers but also the records of private enterprise. For the economic historian their 
importance is capital. 

Hence the activity of bodies such as the Council for the Preservation of Business Archives 
in this country and the Business Historical Society in the United States. The volume under 
review, which was partly financed by the latter organization, is a guide to the work which 
has been done, and which still needs to be done in one great part of this field, the business 
history of the United States. It is a comprehensive and detailed bibliography, elaborately 
classified and admirably indexed, of nearly five thousand items relating to the history of the 
business entrepreneur and of individual enterprises in the United States. A bibliographical 
description follows each entry and historical and critical prefaces discussing problems and 
material introduce each part of the guide. By far the greater number of the entries refer to 
printed books, official papers and articles, although some reference is also made to manuscript 
collections and to lists of available manuscripts. The guide covers a mass of material in- 
directly as well as directly bearing on American enterprise and forms in some of its parts almost 
a bibliography of the entrepreneur in modern economic history, at least as far as American 
and British historians have dealt with the subject. It is well nigh certain that the net has been 
cast too widely and that some entries and classifications could have been dispensed with. One 
must record the impression, however, that to the researcher and teacher in the field of Ameri- 
can economic history, this guide will be an invaluable book of reference, be its shortcomings 
what they may. A similar list, no doubt much shorter, might be very usefully compiled for the 
history of British firms working inside and outside of the United Kingdom. 

Professor Larson defines business history as the history of the administration and combina- 
tion of capital, labour and materials within the confines of the business unit, whatever it may 
be. This definition determines broadly the scope and organization of the guide. Miss Larson’s 
doctrine follows the lines laid down by Professor Gras, whose associate she has been in the 
development of historical studies at the Harvard Business School and in the publication of the 
excellent series of Harvard Studies in Business History, to which this volume belongs. She 
makes very clear the special problems of writing this type of history which has its own contri- 
bution to make to the studies of economics and history. At the same time, reluctant as one is 
to criticize the historians of the Harvard Business School, one feels inclined to ask, after 
reading Miss Larson’s rather controversial introduction, whether it is wise to dig so deep a 
trench as they make between economic and business history or to insist, as they appear to do, 
that it is only when the history of the administration of the individual enterprise has been 
written that ‘large historical studies of given industries, of business administration, or of 
economic systems [can] be written’? 
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Believing as one does most heartily in the usefulness of the history of the enterprise, 
surely this is riding a particular interest far too hard? Perhaps there is still something to be 
learned from those German scholars of the last century, so much under a cloud now, to whom 
Miss Larson interestingly alludes in her introduction as having stimulated in the United 
States the historical study of the capitalist entrepreneur. The opening up of the records of 
private enterprise is for economic history as considerable a revolution in method as the syste- 
matic utilization of government archives taught by Ranke and his followers a hundred years 
ago was for the historian of politics. Ranke, although he was well aware of the importance of 
state papers for the pure history of administration and although he lived in a land where the 
administration of the state was scientifically studied as nowhere else in Europe, never wrote 

- pure administrative history. He used the archives instead to throw floods of light upon every 
corner of modern European political life, administrative and otherwise. It does not follow 
that the history of administration is an illegitimate use of the record; it is legitimate and 
necessary; but it is only one use, Can there be any doubt that the business record ought, 
speaking generally, to be employed in the same catholic and unexclusive spirit? 


W. H. B. Court, 
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CCIII.—Ralph, Lord Cromwell, and his 
Household, studied in relation to House- 
hold Accounts in the possession of Lord 
De L’Isle and Dudley. 


By Everyn Pricer, M.A. 


The subject of this thesis was selected 
with a view to exploring fifteenth century 
social history as illustrated by the biography 
of a Lincolnshire family and an examination 
of the nature and organization of their house~ 
holds. ‘The thesis is based on a transcription 
and translation of household accounts belong- 
ing to the family of Ralph, Lord Cromwell, 
Henry VI’s lord treasurer between 1433 
and 1443. Three accounts relate to his own 
household, two to that of his uncle, Sir 
William Cromwell, and one to that of his 
great-niece, Joan, Lady Ratcliffe. 

The earliest trace of the family is found 
in the reign of Henry II in the person of 
Haldane, whose son, Ralph appears to have 
been the first to assume the surname ‘de 
Cromwell’ and held Cromwell, Notts., of the 
bishop of Lincoln. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, the Cromwells 
were known chiefly as soldiers. John de 
Cromwell served with Henry III’s army in 
Scotland and France. A Ralph de Cromwell 
took part in Edward I’s expeditions to Wales 
between 1276 and 1283. Sir William Crom- 
well served with Henry V’s army in Nor- 
mandy. John de Cromwell was the first of 
the family to hold public office, as steward of 
the Royal Household and constable of the 
Tower of London. The peak of the family’s 
achievement is, however, found in the career 
of Ralph, Lord Cromwell (1394-1456). He 
first comes to notice as a soldier in the armies 
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which Henry V took to France, and was 
appointed to the commission which nego- 
tiated the Peace of Troyes. Summoned to 
Parliament in 1422, he continued to attend 
at regular intervals for 33 years, and became 
a member of the king’s council. He held, 
in addition to many other offices, those of 
lord treasurer, chamberlain of the royal 
household and chamberlain of the receipt 
of the exchequer. Probably his mos tinter- 
esting contribution to the administrative 
history of his times was his summary of the 
country’s finances presented to Parliament 
in 1433 when he became lord treasurer. 
Originally a supporter of the Beauforts, 
Ralph succeeded in retaining his influence 
while other personalities such as Gloucester 
and Suffolk fell from power, and died in his 
bed at Colley Weston in one of the fine 
houses he had built for himself. Ralph was a 
great builder, and the most famous of his 
buildings is the castle at Tattershall, recently 
restored by Lord Curzon. Ralph’s career 
illustrates how, in the later medieval period, 
men of comparatively humble origin suc- 
ceeded, by their own ability, by careful 
accumulation of landed property and by 
judicious marriage alliances, in ranking with 
the most wealthy and well-born in the 
country. 

The Cromwell households, when con- 
sidered in relation to present knowledge 
about royal and ecclesiastical households and 
to what is known about secular households 
in the fifteenth century, show a familiar type 
of organization. At the head was a steward, 
whose duties included responsibility for the 
management of the entire household and, 
normally, for the drawing up of a statement 
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of the owner’s income from estates and house- 
hold, usually for one year, but sometimes for 
varying periods. The type of organization, 
for which the steward was responsible, con- 
sisted of a small group of servants ministering 
to the lady of the household, and of the purely 
domestic offices, kitchen, pantry, buttery, 
bakery and wine-cellar. The officials in these 
departments were the cook, butler, baker and 
custodian of the wine-cellar. The minor 
servants were graded as household valets, 
pages and kitchen-boys, on familiar lines. 
Unfortunately the household accounts give 
very little indication of the duties of these 
servants although some titles are descriptive 
—such as ‘lady’s handmaid’, ‘garthwomae’. 
One of the most important contributions 
made by this set of documents to knowledge 
about methods of accounting in the fifteenth 
century is the picture they give of the types 
of account being kept, and the stages through 
which the record of expenditure passed, from 
day-book to the view of account. In the note- 
book kept in the household of Joan, Lady 
Ratcliffe, there is a clear picture of the 
method of recording daily expenditure and 
it is possible that Lady Cromwell, the wife 
of Sir William Cromwell, was keeping a 
‘similar day-book in: the ‘Journale’, the 
‘Papirus Hospicii’ or the ‘Papirus Domine’, 
all of which are mentioned in the accounts. 
The ‘Liber Empcionium’ referred to in the 
accounts relating to Lord Cromwell’s house- 
hold should probably also be regarded as an 
illustration of the method of recording current 
expenditure. ‘The steward’s yearly account 
may presumably be regarded as the next stage, 
since, in recording expenditure during the 
year, it drew on both these books and on 
others covering a similar period, such as 
bailiffs’ and receivers’ accounts. Finally the 
view of account gives a summary of the yearly 
account, entries generally being restricted to 
essentials, Although the outline of these 
stages is so plain, the amount of evidence is 
scanty, and it would be unwise to assume that 
this is the only interpretation which may be 
.placed on what is available. There is, for 
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example, very little information about the 
procedure for audit, although it is clear from 
corrections to the documents that the ac- 
counts were audited and that the audit 
took place about Faster. As far as their pur- 
pose is concerned, one is no nearer reaching 
any clearly defined conclusion than Mr. 
Denholm-Young when he was considering 
thirteenth century accounts. The aim of the 
account appears to be to record the steward’s 
liability at the end of the accounting period. 
‘These general conclusions relate, of course, 
to the households of the Cromwell family 
only, and should not be regarded as indicating 
accounting methods in general use during 
the fifteenth century. 

Besides the transcription of the accounts, 
which forms the greater part of this thesis, 
appendices contain transcriptions of the wills 


-of Ralph, Lord Cromwell and his grand- 


mother, Maud, Lady Cromwell, and a list 
of prices of goods mentioned in the accounts. 


MS. Sources: 

` Penshurst Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Report on MSS. of Lord de L’Isle and 
Dudley, i. (1925) 203-32). (Through 
the kindness of the owner, I have been 
allowed to work on these documents 
while they were'deposited in the Public 
Record Office). 

Public Record Office: Chancery, Iriquisi- 

tions Post Mortem (Original Files); 
Exchequer K.R., Accounts Various. 


Printed Sources: 

Calendars of Chancery Enrolments. 

N. H. Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances of the Privy Council of England. 

Lord Bagot, ‘Extracts from the Household 
Book of Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham—sth November, 1507— 
22nd March, 1508,’ Archaeologia, xxv 
(1834), 311. 

Marian K. Dale and V. B. Redstone, The 
Household Book of Dame Alice de 
Bryene, 1412-13 (Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology and Natural History, 
1931). 
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Lilian J. Redstone, The Cellarer’s Account 
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(Norfolk Record Society, 1944). 
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Avray Tipping, Tattershall Castle, 
Lincolnshire. A historical and descrip- 
tive survey (London, 1929). 


‘CCIV.—Thomas Cromwell: aspects of his 
administrative work. 


By G. R. Erron, Ph.D. 


There are two reasons why Thomas 
Cromwell’s administrative work should be 
studied. One is that the man himself is 
something of a mystery; despite his un- 
doubted importance, it is difficult to dis- 
entangle his share in the Henrician Reforma- 
tion from that of the king himself. However, 
the evidence is clear that in the day-to-day 
work of government, the handling and im- 
proving of the administrative machine, Henry 
left his minister a free hand. It should 
therefore be possible to obtain a clearer idea 
of Cromwell the statesman from a study of 
his work in this field. Secondly it must be 
remembered that the modern government of 
England was worked out in the Tudor 
century, and each of its great ministers de- 
serves particular attention on that count. 
This thesis attempts to keep both these points 
in mind. 

Cromwell’s rise to power is first discussed. 
He did not jump into prominence immedi- 
ately after Wolsey’s fall, but worked his way 
up gradually through service in subordinate 
positions. His entry into parliament with the 
king’s approval in November 1529 saved him 
from the consequences of Wolsey’s fall; he 
became the king’s servant early in 1530, and 
at the beginning of 1531 was sworn of the 
council, though he did not achieve a position 
of real importance until, at the earliest, the 
spring of 1532. Soon after that, however, he 
had made himself the king’s leading minister. 

His appointment to the mastership of the 
king’s jewels in April 1532, which rounded 
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off his rise, leads to a discussion of the offices 
held by him. He was a lay pluralist—master 
of the jewels, clerk of the hanaper, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, principal secretary, 
master of the folls, lord privy seal, not to 
mention his minor and his ecclesiastical 
offices which are not discussed—but his 
pluralism was not the result of greed for 
money but of a presumably deliberate attempt 
to obtain control of the administrative 
machine. ‘The thesis treats his income from 
these appointments (substantial but not ex- 
cessive), the powers they brought, and the use 
he made of them. ‘Generally it is true to say 
that he enhanced the importance of every 
office he held, particularly that of the secre- 
taryship which he was the first to use as the 
vehicle of premiership: the Elizabethan sec- 
retaries are seen to have done no more than 
further develop a position already pretty well 
established by Cromwell. A note to this 
chapter disposes of the statement (e.g., in the 
D.N.B.) that he also held the mastership of . 
the king’s wards. 

Cromwell’s offices gave him control 
either of financial departments or of the 
royal secretariats. A document among the 
state papers provides an opportunity of des- 
cribing the financial machinery as it stood 
on hfs advent to power; it consisted of the 
three centres of exchequer, general sur- 
veyors of the king’s lands, and duchy of 
Lancaster. Cromwell personally acted as a 
treasurer for the king’s money from April 
1532 to April 1536, handling sums larger 
than the turnover of the exchequer and hardly 
smaller than that of the chamber. During 
those years he was personally responsible for 
most of the payments which enabled the 
government to be carried on. Nor was he 
simply a paymaster; he habitually paid on 
his own initiative and obtained royal warrants 
afterwards to cover himself. The purpose of 
it all seems to have been to free him from 
dependence on any other financial agency in 
the carrying out of his policy. 

The lasting importance of Cromwell’s 
financial administration lies in his share in 
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the decline of the chamber, raised to ‘primacy 
in the finances by Henry VII, and in the 
measures taken to deal with the spoil of the 
church, i.e. the setting up of new financial 
courts. The chamber declined because 
Cromwell, who had no direct control over 
any part of the royal household, wished to 
encourage its tendency to develop into a 
department of state, so that it lost its excep- 
tional position. ‘This was practically achieved 
by the act of 1535 dealing with the general 
surveyors, and the act of 1542 which set up 
a special court merely added a formal outline 
to Cromwell’s scheme. For first fruits and 
tenths Cromwell was content with a treasurer 
without any organization (the technical work 
concerning tenths, e.g., was done in the 
exchequer) mainly because through this 
treasurer he continued his own treasurership, 
thus still keeping immediate control of large 
sums of money. For monastic property 

_something more elaborate was needed, the 
answer being the first of the new revenue 
courts modelled on the duchy of Lancaster 
chamber, the court of augmentations. Crom- 
well also planned the court of wards, though 
he fell before it was put through. A review 
of the financial administration as envisaged 
by him yields the conclusion that he wished 
to organize a number of parallel departments 
for the collection of specified revenues, the 
whole to be integrated by his personal control 
of their working and their expenditure. He 
greatly increased the bureaucratic organiza- 
tion of individual departments, and he pro- 
vided the basic ideas of the reforms of Mary’s 
reign which replaced his personal control by 
the reorganized exchequer in which most of 
his departments were included. 

The clerical departments show ‘similar 
evidence of bureaucratic organization. Some 
rules made by Cromwell for the ordering of 
the signet office prove him to have been mainly 
concerned with increasing efficiency and 
assuring the clerks of their proper fees. The 
same ideas underlie the act for the clerks of 
the signet and privy seal (1535). Cromwell 
wished to ensure the correct bureaucratic’ 
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procedure in the passage of grants under the 
great seal, but analysis of the warrants shows 
that practice differed considerably from 
theory. During his rule the privy seal was 
commonly evaded, but with his fall the sys- 
tem to which he had given statutory authority 
immediately came into full operation. It was 
under him, too, that the privy seal began to 
lose its character as a general clearing house 
of government business—after 1533 war- 
rants from departments other than the signet 
office, so frequent earlier on, disappear from 
the files. This was partly due to Cromwell’s 
practice of doing by his own letters what it 
had usually required a privy seal to do, but 
ultimately the development was bound up 
with the growth of new departments with 
seals of their own—another of Cromwell’s 
innovations, 

By way of elucidating the actual working 
of the clerical departments, the career of 
Thomas Wriothesley is discussed. He was 


.in effect Cromwells ‘undersecretary’ in 


charge of the secretariats, being chief clerk 
of the signet, the lord privy seal’s representa- 
tive in the privy seal office, and head of Crom- 
well’s private staff. The last is obscure: it 
did much of the work of governing England 
and was freely used together with the royal 
clerks whom Cromwell controlled, but it has 
proved impossible to discover any details of 
its organization. ‘ 

Lastly, the council is dealt with. Wolsey’s 
practice of governing without the budding 
privy council is contrasted with Cromwell’s 
rule through and with it, a contrast which 
not only underlines a certain difference in 
their positions but also points to a different 
attitude to bureaucratic organization. The 
evidence of council activity having been 
assembled, it became necessary to study 
Cromwell’s handling of it, lest a completely 
false picture of the minister’s actual power be 
given. Cromwell was the head of the council, 
often acting in its name; in particular he 
controlled its agenda and carried out its 
ostensible decisions, Government by council 
was one of his main constitutional ideas, and 
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it led him to organize the inner council into 
that fully developed privy council’ which 
emerged after his fall. An attempt is made to 
trace this organization to some definite 
administrative measure taken between 1534 
and 1536, by studying the chief character- 
istics which distinguish the organized board 
from the unorganized group—attendance on 
the king, frequency of meetings, fixity and 
permanence of membership, the exclusion of 
the judges—and by a discussion of the clerk of 
the privy council, which shows that the 
appointment of Derby in 1533 reversed the 
policy of Wolsey, who had left the office 
vacant for twenty years, and goes far to link 
Cromwell with the definite establishment of 
the privy council. 

Cromwell’s administrative work thus 
comes to this: wherever possible he re- 
organized along more bureaucratic lines, 
putting departments of state in the place of 
household officials used outside their proper 
sphere, depriving the privy seal of its extra- 
ordinary functions, preferring an organized 
council of state to a vague group of inner 
councillors. He himself as often as not acted 
independently of his organization, by virtue 
of his absolute control of the administrative 
machine. Ultimately, however, the import- 
ance of his work in this field lies in the fact 
that he deliberately set out to fashion the tools 
by means of which the modern state could be 
governed. He, more than anyone else, pro- 
vided the bureaucratic foundations of the 
‘Tudor monarchy. 

It is impossible to give the usual list of 
materials used. The basis of the work was 
the Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, 
of the Reign of Henry VIII (ed. Brewer, 
Gairdner, Brodie), but in all important cases 
the original document was consulted. For 
the rest, the greater part of the extant admin- 
istrative documents of the period was at least 
considered. Secondary works provided the 
background before and after the Cromwell 
period; the chief of them were R. B. Merri- 
man’s Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell 
(Oxford, 1902); F. C. Dietz, English Gov- 
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ernment Finance 1485-1558 (1920); A. F. 
Pollard, Wolsey, and his articles on the 
council in E.H.R. (1922 and 1923); and 
T. F. Tout, Chapters in Medieval Admin. 
It will probably be most useful to give an 
abbreviated list of the P.R.O. records used, 
in order to indicate the field covered and the 
material available for administrative history 
in the sixteenth century: 


Chancery: Patent Rolls, Warrants for the 
Great Seal, Misc. Books—Crown 
Office. 

Duchy of Lancaster: Privy Seals and 
Warrants, Var. Accts., Misc. Books. 

Exchequer, T.R., Misc. Books. 

Exchequer, K.R.: Var. Accts., Memo- 
randa Rolls, Misc. of the Exch., Misc. 
Books. 


Exch., Augm. Office, ‘Treasurer’s 
Accounts. 

Exch., First Fruits and Tenths Office, 
Misc. Books. 


Exch., L.T.R.: Decl. Accts., Misc. Books. 

Exch. of Receipt: Warrants for Issues, 
Rolls etc. of Receipts and Issues. 

Privy Seal Office: Warrants—Series IT. 

Court of Requests: Books of Orders and 
Decrees, Proceedings. 

State Papers, Henry VIII (various classes). 

Court of Wards, Misc. Books. 


‘There are important fragments and addi- 
tional papers at the British Museum, especially 
among the Cotton and Lansdowne collec- 
tions. The Royal MSS. include some material 
not calendared in the Letters and Papers. 


CCV.—The Effects of the Marian and 
Elizabethan Religious Settlements upon 
the Clergy of London, 1553-1564. 
By E. L. C. Murus, M.A. 


The names of all the clergy who served in 
the cathedral and one hundred and thirteen 
parish churches of London during the middle 
years of the sixteenth century are not easily 
discoverable. The lists of clergy in New- 
court’s Repertorium and Hennessy’s Novum 
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Repertorium, compiled chiefly from episcopal 
and archiepiscopal registers, are noticeably 
incomplete for the donative curacies, the 
minor canonries in St. Pauls and the 
numerous livings to which institutions were 
made by the dean and chapter. By scruti- 
nizing Newcourt’s and Hennessy’s sources, 
as well as many printed and MS. parish 
registers, vestry minutes, churchwardens’ 
accounts and such clergy lists and bishops’ 
registers as are in print for other dioceses, it 
has been possible to add to the names and 
details contained in the older works. The 
comparatively little used lists of signatures 
given to the supremacy oath in 1559, the 
replies to the archbishop’s questionnaires of _ 
1560 and 1561 and to the inquiry of the 
privy council in 1563 have yielded much 
information, particularly for the later part 
of this study. 

The parochial clergy of London at the 
moment of Queen Mary’s accession appear 
to have been somewhat above the average in 
ability and education: sixty-three of the 
eighty-seven known incumbents held a 
university degree in arts or divinity; several 
had been trained in the cloister; most of 
them may be presumed to have enjoyed an 
elementary knowledge of the scriptures. The 
cathedral clergy were a more erudite body, 
though the scholarship and interests of some 
was more secular than divine. In conse- 
quence of their worthiness, the incidence 
of pluralism and non-residence among the 
London clergy was high. In religion, the 
majority were conservative, particularly in 
the cathedral: Bishop Bonner still lived and 
there was no cause to despair of his return. 

The most outspoken reformers were the 
first to suffer after Mary’s accession. Before 
clerical marriage again became criminal and 
before heresy was again defined in law, 
Bishop Ridley, two prebendaries, and four 
City rectors ‘were imprisoned, the dean, pre- 
centor, and one archdeacon were ejected 
from their offices, and at least four other 
incumbents fled abroad. When proceedings 
were taken against the married clergy a 
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further two or possibly three prebends and 
thirty-eight livings became vacant. After ' 
making allowance for clerks who lost more 
than one appointment, the ascertained num- 
ber of London clergy who were deprived, or 
felt it necessary to abandon their cures in 
consequence of Mary’s religious policy, 
comes to forty-one or forty-two out of a 
total of one hundred and twenty-nine, a 
proportion of rather less than one in every 
three. This figure takes no account of the 
assistants and holders of donative curacies 
about whom very little is known, but who 
were just as liable to ejection. There is no 
evidence that, insufficiency of orders entailed 
deprivation or that deficiencies in Edwardine 
orders were made good, nor is there anything 
to show that pensions were awarded to the 
deprived, though their debts for first fruits 
were remitted, 

The number of London clergy who, after 
deprivation, accepted divorce, performed 
suitable penance and were thereupon ad- 
mitted to serve other cures as provided by 
the queen’s injunctions, cannot be known 
until institution lists for the whole country 
have been searched, but nine readmissions 
have already come to light. As alternatives 
to reconciliation some chose domestic retire- 
ment; seven followed the example of the 
earlier fugitives and fled abroad; others 
doubtless attempted to continue in the minis- 
try by concealing their marriages. Bishop 


Ridley, two prebendaries and one rector were 


burnt; several more incumbents remained 
in prison while Mary reigned. 

With few exceptions, the clergy who took 
the places of the deprived, though new- 
comers to preferment in the City, had been 
beneficed in other parts of England and 
had acquiesced in the religious policy of 
Edward VI at least to the extent of retaining 
their livings. But they had not married, as 
is shown by the fact that they continued in 
possession of their original preferments, and 
celibacy was for a time the principal virtue. 
During the re-shuffle immediately following 
March 1553/4 the golden rain of preferment 
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fell copiously upon the celibate clergy, while 
at the same time and throughout the reign, 
they and their conformist brethren were 
subjected to a flood of ribald slander'from the 
exiled ministers. For some of the London 
clergy the standards of seemly behaviour were 
set too high, but there is no evidence of that 
wide-spread depravity which the exiles were 
at such pains to assert. 

After Mary’s death there ensued a period 
of uncertainty and indiscipline which quickly 
changed when the Supremacy and Uni- 
formity Acts were passed. The acts were 
speedily put into execution: the new Prayer 
Book came into use in all City churches well 
before the day appointed for its reception; 
Bishop Bonner and the dean of St. Paul’s 
were deprived by the privy council before the 
end of May; in August the royal visitation of 
the diocese began. ‘The progress of the visita- 
tion, as related in part of an Act Book kept 
by the registrar and now in Somerset House, 
is not altogether certain in detail, nor is it 
always possible to distinguish between the 
activities of the visitors and the ecclesiastical 
commission, but the outline and results are 
clear. 

The main duty of visitors and commis- 
sioners alike was to administer the supremacy 
oath to the clergy. The staff of St. Paul’s in 
August 1559, excluding minor canons and 
vicars but including the new dean, numbeted 
thirty-two. Of these, eleven subscribed to 
the oath as did another six whose signatures 
have not been found, and fifteen refused or 
otherwise avoided acceptance. Of the eighty- ` 
eight parish clergy whose identity is known, 
forty-five put their signatures to the oath, 
another eleven conformed though by what 
means is not clear, one died, and for the re- 
maining thirty-one no evidence of subscrip- 
tion or conformity has been discovered. As 
five of the non-juring parish priests were also 
cathedral clergy, the full number. of clergy 
who appear not to have taken the oath is 
forty-one, 

The penalty for refusing the oath was 
deprivation, but before considering the 
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number who were so punished it is convenient 
to refer to the next most important task of the 
visitors, the restoration of clerks who had been 
deprived or compelled to vacate their bene- 
fices in Mary’s reign. Where necessary the 
de facto incumbents had to be removed, and 
between removal and deprivation there is 
an important distinction. In the opinion of 
Elizabeth’s government, the action taken by 
Queen Mary against the reformers and 


. married clerks was illegal and of no effect 


upon the title of the ejected to their prefer- 
ments. Their institution still held good, for 
those clerks who had served during their 
enforced absence were no better than usur- 
pers or intruders, utterly devoid of legal right 
to the offices they possessed. It followed that 
the intruders could not be subjected to the legal 
process of deprivation. They could, however, 
be summarily ejected, and this the visitors 
were empowered to do in all cases where an 
illegally deprived clerk claimed to be restored. 
The intruder’s religious views had no bearing 
on the issue when such a claim was entered; 
his removal from a living which had never 
been legally his was inescapable. His reli- 
gious views only became of consequence if 
no claim for restoration was made or if, after 
removal, he wished to obtain another bene- 
fice, for then he had to take the supremacy 
oath. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, , 
deprivation in the years 1559—64 is a clear 
indication of romanism, whereas simple 
removal has no religious significance. 

This argument has considerable bearing 
upon attempts to estimate the extent of 
catholic opposition to the Elizabethan settle- 
ment. Of the forty-one clergy who appear 
not to have taken the oath, thirteen cathedral 
clergy and four parish priests were deprived, 
one cathedral clerk and ten incumbents were 
removed, one cathedral clerk and five in- 
cumbents resigned, and seven others aban- 
doned their livings without formality. Only 
in the case of the seventeen deprived can 
romanism be established; removals, resigna- 
tions, and flight do not in themselves indicate 


- a particular religious allegiance. It is quite 
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clear that many clergy who had received 
London benefices during Mary’s reign, and 
not only those whose. predecessors had been 
ejected, did not wait to see what Elizabeth’s 
policy would be but vacated their livings 
before any action ‘under the Supremacy Act 
, was taken. Where they went is still mys- 
terious, but it is possible that some returned 
to the livings they had been compelled to 
leave in 1554 because they were married and 
that others quickly obtained benefices in 
which their freehold could not be questioned. 
The possibility that they somewhere accepted 
the new order cannot be overlooked. Never- 
theless, as there is no proof either way, and so 
that it should not appear that the strength of 
the catholic opposition is being concealed, all 
forty-one of the non-juring London clergy 
may be provisionally regarded as victims of the 
queen’s proceedings in matters of religion. 
The contention that many clergy who 
conformed in 1559 later experienced ‘a 
change of mental attitude’ and atoned for 
their errors by undergoing deprivation or 
resigning from their cures is not supported 
by the behaviour of the London clergy. 
During the visitation five clerks who took 
the oath were ejected because their deprived 
predecessors claimed to be restored, but only 
one of the five has not been traced in another 
benefice; while between the visitation and 
the end of 1564 there occurred only four 
more deprivations, one of them almost cer- 
` tainly due to puritanism, three resignations 
possibly due to reasons of conscience, and one 
unexplained disappearance—figures which do 
not indicate any considerable change of heart. 
The subsequent history of the deprived is 
soon told. There were no executions, but 
the bishop and five senior clergy of St. 
Paul’s were imprisoned and the other de- 
prived clerks suffered a milder restraint or 
led an insecure existence in the less accessible 
parts of the country. Bonner and two com- 
panions died in confinement; two others even- 
tually went into exile. As in other dioceses, 
the cathedral clergy were stauncher in their 
faith and received more rigorous treatment. 


By adding to the number of the deprived 
all those who cannot be shown to have 
accepted the Elizabethan settlement, it 
appears that for fifty out of one hundred and 
twenty clergy continuance in the ministry 
was made impossible. If further research 
should find London clergy serving cures in 
other parts of the country this interpretation 
will have to be modified, but the fact of the 
vast disturbance, greater than the Marian 
upheaval, will remain. The problems it 
raised and the way they were dealt with can- 
not be treated here. For the English clergy 
the years from 1553-64 were a period of 
spiritual and material insecurity, yet in 1564 
there were in London nearly forty priests 
whose incumbencies in the city began before 
Elizabeth’s accession and which in nine cases 
went back to Edwardian or Henrician times. 
It was this stolid immobility, by no means 
peculiar to the London clergy, which en- 
sured the survival of so many traditional 
doctrines and ceremonies in the reformed 
church and maintained the continuity of 
worship in England. 

Short biographies of eighty London clergy 
are appended, together with lists of those 
deprived under Mary and Elizabeth, and tran- 
scripts of parts of the following manuscripts: 

Lambeth, Cart. Misc. xiii, pt. 2: sub- 

scriptions to the supremacy oath, 1559. 
Guildhall, MS. 1279/1: churchwardens’ 
accounts, St. Andrew Hubbard, 1560. 
Cambridge, Corp. Ch. Coll. MSS. 97, 

122: reports on the clergy, 1560, 1561. 
Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 595: report on the 


clergy, 1563. 


CCVI.—New Orleans as a Port of Immi- 
gration, 1820-1860. 


By A. A. Conway, M.A. 


The thesis is an attempt to assess the im- 
portance of New Orleans as a port of immi- 
gration before the Civil War and the part 
played by the various nationalities in the 
settlement of the United States and in the 
development of the city itself. 
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The pre-eminence of New York, since 
the Civil War in particular, as a sluice-gate 
through which the larger part of the immi- 
grant flow poured, has obscured the con- 
tributions which other ports such as Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans 
made between 1820 and 1860. Whereas 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and the 
other eastern ports merely supported the 
main stream entering through New York, 
New Orleans was responsible for another 
stream of settlement, which, although even~ 
tually swinging westwards, at its inception 
was a south to north movement. It was in no 
way comparable in volume with that coming 
from New York but was responsible for the 
settlement of large areas of the West. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 

tury New Orleans was unable to utilize to 
` its full extent the water network of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, but the inven- 
tion and improvement of the steam-boat as a 
means of transportation solved this problem 
and at the same time contributed to the 
growth of transatlantic commerce between 
New Orleans and the ports of Europe. At 
the same time the demand for cheap passage 
to America by European emigrants provided 
a profitable return cargo for the cotton boats, 
which otherwise would have returned to the 
United States in ballast. The commercial link 
with Europe was the primary factor in the rise 
of New Orleans as a port of immigration. 

The cheapness of passage from Europe by 
the southern route, paralleled by that of river 
transportation upstream, were the recurring 
themes of emigrant guide books and of corres- 
pondence from those already settled in the 
United States. They advised the emigrant, if 
he could afford it, to take the healthier routes 
to the northern ports but if not, then New 
Orleans had much in its favour for securing 
passage into the interior at very low cost. 

The two nationalities which returned the 
highest figures of immigration at New 
Orleans were the Irish and German, the 
former sailing chiefly from Liverpool and 
the latter from Le Havre in the early years, 
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and later, also from Bremen. ‘This illustrates 
the strength of the commercial link between 
Europe and the southern port because Liver- 
pool and Le Havre between them imported 
the bulk of the raw cotton needed in Europe. 

New Orleans was totally unsuitable for 
the reception of immigrants on a large scale. 
No accommodation on the lines of Castle 
Garden was available nor was there any 
recognized body whose task it was to super- 
vise the welfare of the immigrants. National 
organizations sprang up to meet this need but 
only the German Society carried out any 
extensive or effective work. 

So long as the volume of immigration re- 
mained small, New Orleans was well quali- 
fied to act as a forwarding point but when 
it became necessary to absorb into its own 
population an increasing number of foreigners 
each year the peculiar evils of the city mani- 
fested themselves. Within three decades 
New Orleans reached the proportions of a 
modern city and at the same time retained 
the sanitary system of a medieval village. 
The climate and situation of the city made 
municipal hygiene a matter of the greatest 
importance, but the almost complete neglect 
of this side of the city’s life was a direct threat 
to the health of the immigrants and to that 
of the city asa whole. At the same time, the 
rapid increase in population, and the inability 
of the New Orleans’ labour market to meet 
the demand for employment, resulted in the 
poorer elements of the population being 
forced to live under conditions of great hard- 
ship amid much squalor and disease. 

Little attempt was made to restrict the 
landing of undesirables and quarantine 
measures were quickly shelved as interfering 
with commerce. Commerce did, however, 
provide employment for large numbers in 
need of work but as immigration became 
heavier in the eighteen-forties and eighteen- 
fifties, the ability of commerce to provide 
employment became exhausted and the white 
labourer was forced into competition with the 
Negro. The increasing value of slaves aided 
the immigrant in this respect and gradually 
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the more dangerous and unhealthy tasks such 
as the ‘draining of swamp-land, the digging 
of canals and the shifting of cargo on the 
river boats, fell to the immigrant. 

Those who could not find employment or 
leave the city had no alternative but to accept 
charity. Charity Hospital became renowned 
for its work, especially in the years when 
yellow fever or cholera were abroad in the 
city. Pauperism, crime, the constant demand 
for charity and the belief that the immi- 
grants were responsible to a large extent for 
the frequent visits of cholera and yellow fever 
to the city, contributed a great deal to the 
growth of a nativist movement in Louisiana 
and particularly in New Orleans until the 
issues became submerged in the sectional 
conflict. 

‘Those immigrants who possessed suffi- 
cient means to leave the city either proceeded 
overland or by steam-boat to Texas, or 
journeyed upstream as deck passengers to 
Cairo and St. Louis, where. they became 
merged with the large streams coming from 
the East, before spreading out to settle upon 
the newer western lands. 

The westward extension of the railroads 
offered facilities for cheap transportation 
which New Orleans could not match and the 
closing of the port during the Civil War 
merely hastened the end of a movement 
which was already declining. Post Civil War 
attempts to attract immigrants to the southern 
port proved a failure. The tide of immigra- 
tion had set finally through the port of New 
York and the brief chapter of New Orleans’ 
history as a major port of immigration, 
stained by hardships, disease and exploitation, 
yet illuminated by much common humanity, 
was closed. 


Sources: 


Public Record Office: Consular reports, 
America II. F.O. 5; Colonial Office 
Papers, C.O. 384, 386. 

U.S. Congressional Documents and Reports. 
Census Reports of the United States. 

British Parliamentary Reports. 


Reports of the. Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion Commissioners. 

Allgemeine Auswanderungs-Zeitung (Ru- 
dolstadt, 1847). 

J. D. B. De Bow, Commercial Review of the 
South and West (New Orleans, 1846). 

Niles’ Register 1811-1848 (Baltimore, 
1816). 

Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine (New York, 
1839-1860). 

The Latter Day Saints’ Millenial Star 
(Manchester, 1840). 


CCVII.—British Interests in the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley, 1856-1888. 


By WiniFrrep Bamrortu, M.A. 


England’s connexion with the Tigris- ` 
Euphrates valley was a natural one which 
had grown out of her relations with India. 
The foundations of her interests were laid 
by the East India Company in their search 
for new markets and in their endeavours to . 
bring about those peaceful conditions most 
favourable to trade. By the early nineteenth 
century the functions of the Company’s 
officers stationed at Baghdad and Basra had 
become almost entirely political, and trade 
had passed into the hands of independent 
English merchants. By 1856, British com- 
mercial and political interests were well 
established in Turkish Arabia, 

Throughout the period 1856-1888 British 
trade increased steadily in volume. There 
were no spectacular achievements in this 
field, and similarly no failures. The opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 led to the estab- 
lishment of direct sea communications be- 
tween Basra and the English ports, and was 
followed by a trade ‘boom’; but the slump 
which was expected to follow failed to do so. 
British merchants and British goods had the 
trade of the province of Baghdad almost to 
themselves, In spite of the fact that the period 
1856—1888 coincided with a period of in- 
dustrial development in Europe, foreign 
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competition in the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
was insignificant and was to remain so until 
the Germans entered the field later in the 
century. By that time the British position 
was well established, for her merchants were 
of a most enterprising character. Any 
challenge to British commercial interests 
came from the Turkish authorities, partly 
from jealousy at the obvious success and pros- 
perity of British enterprise, and partly from 
a delight in wilful obstruction, possibly based 
on religious bigotry. But in spite of the in- 
transigence of the Turks the period was 
characterized by the steady growth of British 
trade, and the position established proved of 
sufficient strength to withstand the German 
* competition of the early twentieth century. 
In the field of communications special 
attention is given in this thesis to the influ- 
ence of the route to India on the conception 
of British interests in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley. ‘This was the age of the railway, the 
steamship and the electric telegraph. In 
‘Turkish Arabia there was superficially little 
improvement in communications. A line of 
telegraph through the Euphrates valley, 
joining the Indian and European telegraph 
lines was the only obvious sign of progress. 
‘The general progress in communications was, 
however, reflected in the many plans ad- 
` vanced for the construction of a railway from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, and 
in the number of surveys made in order to 
select the most suitable route. There was 
much talk of a Euphrates Valley Railway, 
both in England and in India, and a great deal 
of serious consideration was given to the 
project by statesmen of both countries. But 
one English project after another failed for 
financial reasons: British enterprise proved 
inadequate for the undertaking, and no 
government, English or Indian, would hold 
out any hope of financial support even on the 
recommendation of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. It was therefore 
left to German enterprise, with its superior 
organization, to begin the railway from the 
Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf. 


Britain was, however, necessarily inter- 
ested in all routes to India, and in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley route as being the shortest 
and most direct; but her interest was con- 
fined to keeping open the route rather than 
to acquiring a controlling position over it. 
Great Britain still hoped to secure her com- 
munications with India by diplomatic action 
in Europe in order to maintain the status quo 
in the regions through which her routes to 
India passed. She still sought to avoid as- 
suming direct political control over actual or 
potential routes to the East. On the other 
hand, it was appreciated that Britain could 
not remain indifferent to events in Asiatic 
Turkey. Turkey was at this time considered 
to be as good an occupier of the route to 
India as any other power or state, and it was 
therefore to Britain’s interest to maintain the 
Sultan’s rule in his Asiatic dominions. 

The third major aspect of this subject lies 
in the political and strategical importance of 
the ‘Tigris-Euphrates valley in its relation 
to India. The maintenance of the Indian 
Empire was intimately connected with the 
maintenance of British influence in the 
approaches to India, and particularly in 
Turkish Arabia and the Persian Gulf. The 
years following the Crimean War saw a 
growing realization of the importance of this 
connexion. In Turkish Arabia as in the 
Persian Gulf, the English were building up 
an unusual position. Their influence and 
trade were paramount, their rivals as yet in- 
significant. Nevertheless there wasa great deal 
of uneasiness lest the Russians, who had as yet 
no material interests in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, should extend their influence as 
well as their conquests, south-westwards 
into the lands bordering on the Persian Gulf. 

In the general field of Anglo-Russian 
relations the period 1856-88 was charac- 
terized by friction. On two occasions Eng- 


‘land and Russia were brought to the verge of 


war. Since the Indian Mutiny, England had 
been very much concerned for the security of 
her Indian possessions, and very sensitive to 
any moves on the part of Russia which might 
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have repercussions in India, Russian as- 
cendancy on the North-West frontier, in 
Persia, Syria and Mesopotamia might even- 
tually have turned these provinces into 
Russian satrapies and have culminated in 
disaster to British prestige and ultimately to. 
British rule in India, It was this ‘turning 
Russia-wards’ on the part of the inhabitants 
of Western Asia which England dreaded. 
Until the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907, 
therefore, the major threat to the British 
position in the approaches to India was 
thought to come from Russia. In the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley, the period 1856-88 was 
consequently marked by acute suspicions of 
Russian motives and movements and by the 
strengthening of British determination to 
protect her interests in this region. Com- 
mercial prosperity was inevitably tending to- 
wards political hegemony, and already by 
1878 Salisbury was claiming that Great 
Britain had a right to a dominant influence in 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 

British policy in the ‘Tigris-Euphrates 
valley aimed at the maintenance of peace and 
security and the protection and advancement 
of trade. Peace and security were essential to 
the advancement of trade, and it was towards 
this end that British influence was primarily 
exerted. The time was not yet arrived for a 
definite policy of constructive action or even 
for a general declaration of British interests 
in that area, and of her determination to 
defend them. It was nevertheless quite clear 
that Britain would take defensive measures 
to preserve intact the position and prestige 
which she had founded some two and a half 
centuries earlier. 


MS. Sources: 


Public Record Office: Foreign Office 
Archives, F.O. 78. Despatches to and 
from Constantinople 1856-85. Des- 
patches to and from Baghdad and Mosul 
1856-85. Correspondence between the 
Foreign Office and the Turkish Ambas- 
sador in London 1856-85. Inter-depart- 


mental correspondence and correspon- ` 


dence with the general public 1859-85. 
“Case Volumes’ of papers dealing with: 
Euphrates Valley Railway, European 
and Indian Junction Telegraph, Naviga~ 
tion of Tigris and Euphrates. 

Archives of the British Embassy in Con- 
stantinople, F.O. 195. Despatches to 
and from Baghdad and Mosul 1856-85. 

(All these records were, when this thesis 
was presented, open to inspection only 
until 1885.) 

Private papers: the relevant volumes of 

. the Hammond Papers, F.O. 391; 
Stratford Canning Papers, F.O. 352; 
Simmons Papers, F.O. 358; White 
Papers, F.O. 364. 

India Office: Factory records of the East 
India Company. Persia and the Persian 
Gulf. Correspondence from the British 
Residents at Baghdad and Basra: 1798~ 
1841. 

(The Indian Records were not available 
for the period 1856-88, but the early 
papers of the East India Company were 
consulted. ) 

British Museum: Layard Papers; private 
correspondence of Layard, mainly with 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury, 1877—80. 
MSS. memoirs of Layard on his 
embassy to Turkey 1877-80. 


Printed Sources: 


Parliamentary Papers. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 

The Times. 

Collections of documents: C. U. 
Aitchison, 4 collection of Treaties, 
Engagements and Sunnuds Relating to 
India and Neighbouring Countries, vols. 
ii. and vii. (2nd ed., 1876); A. Malet, 
Précis containing information in regard 
to the first connection of the Hon’ ble East 
India Company with Turkish Arabia. 
(Calcutta 1874). (Containing extracts 
of documents in the records of the 
Bombay Government, which are not 
at present available); G. Young, Corps 
de Droit Ottoman, vol. i. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


[Volume and page references are to the 1908-1909 re-issue. Attention is called to a publisher’s 
note to this re-issue, stating that ‘errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the biblio- 


graphies have been revised,’] 


Alfred Ernest Albert, duke of Edin- 
burgh and duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
(1844-1900). xxii. 344, l. 13. For “The 
queen was not averse . . . refused’, read 
“But the protocol of 3 Feb. 1830, by which 
the princes of the reigning families in Great 
Britain, France and Russia were excluded 
from the Greek throne, was at first con- 
sidered by the British government as an 
insurmountable obstacle. When subse- 
quently Russia seemed to be of the opinion 
that that protocol did not exclude the nephew 
of the Tsar, the duke of Leuchtenberg, 
Palmerston suggested the acceptance of the 
Greek throne by Prince Alfred. (Palmerston 
to Russell, letters of 16 and 17 Nov., 1862. 
P.R.O., G.D. 22/14). The queen, however, 
being from the outset strongly averse to the 
idea, the crown was refused. (Letters of 
Queen Victoria, 2nd ser., i. 48.) 


Brereton, Owen Salusbury (1715~- 
1798). ii. 11765, l. 25 from foot. For 
‘Miss Trelawney read ‘Mary Trelawny, 
daughter of Brigadier-General Henry Tre- 
lawny of Whitley, Devon, Governor of 
Plymouth. (Will of Charles Trelawny, 


1730). To the article add ‘He married 
Katherine, daughter of William Whitmore, 
M.P. of Lower Slaughter, Gloucs., and 
Apley, Salop. She died ro May 1800 in 
Soho Square, London, aged 78. ‘Their issue, 
five children, all died young. (Gent. Mag., 
1798, p. 816; 1800, p. 491: will of 
Katherine Whitmore.) 


Brereton, Sir William (1604-1661). 
ii. 1r80a, ll. 29-33. For ‘there is a tradition 
. . . registers’, substitute, ‘there is no 
foundation for the tradition that his body was 
lost on the journey from Croydon to Cheadle 
church, Cheshire. His burial at Croydon is 
recorded in the parish register as having 
taken place on 29 April 1661.’ 


Leeds, Edward (d. 1590). xi. 8334, 1. 25. 
For ‘Cumberland’ read ‘Cambridgeshire’. 
The brass referred to, ll. 31-33, is in Croxton 
church, Cambs. (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
5820, 63). 


Pepys, Sir Richard (1588?-1659), xv. 
8044, l. 20. 

For ‘John Bendish’ read “Thomas Bendish.’ 
(Visit. Cambs. 1575 and 1619, Harleian Soc. 


- xli, p. 62.) 
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A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably permanent 


home in the custody of some public or corporate body. Fora full account of the scheme, see BULLETIN, 
viii. 44.] 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 
British Museum. Historical MSS.1 acquired in 1948. 


Further papers of Herbert John, Viscount Gladstone, 1899-1930. (Add. MSS, 
46474-86.) [dt present reserved from public use.] 

‘The Sherborne chartulary: a collection of Anglo-Saxon and Latin deeds, together with 
liturgical matter, cirea 1145. (Add. MS. 46487.) 

Papers of Herman von Petkum, envoy of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp at the eet 
1706-1711. (Add. MS. 46489.) 

Further correspondence of William Eden, 1st Baron Auckland, 1764-1850. (Add, 
MSS. 46490-1 and 46519.) 

Letters of John (titular Lord) Caryll and James Dempster to Cardinals Caprara and 
Gualterio, Protectors of the English Catholics at the Holy See, 1694-1720. (Add. MSS. 
46493-8.) 

“The Peking Legations,’ by Sir Robert Hart, Inspector General of Chinese Imperial 
Customs, 1900. (Add. MS. 46499.) 

Papers of Roger Hill (1605-1667), Baron of the Exchequer. (Add. MS. 46500.) 

Worsley Papers, relating to the Isle of Wight, temp. Edw. II-vire. 1800. (Add. MSS. 
46501-4, Add. Ch. 74455-66.) 

Records of the manor of Ashey and Ryde in the Isle of Wight, 13th—19th centt. (Add. 
MSS. 46520-4, Add. Ch. 74487-759.) 

Papers of Robert Sutton, 2nd Baron Lexington, 17th—18th centt. (Add. MSS, 
45525-59.) 

Collections by Dr. David Wilkins for a continuation of Bishop Thomas Tanner’s 
Bibliotheca Britannico-Htbernica, 18th cent. (Add. MSS. 46683-6.) 

.__ Letter-books, etc., of John, Lord Wodehouse (later earl of Kimberley), as envoy to 
' St. Petersburg, 1856-1858. (Add. MSS. 46692-4.) 

Papers of ‘Ali Pasha, Grand Vizier and Foreign Minister to the Sultan of Turkey, 
1861-1876. (Add. MSS. 46695-9.) 

Chartulary of Stixwold Priory, 13th cent. (Add. MS. 46701.) 

Papers of Sir G. Don, Deputy Adjutant-General to the army of the duke of York i in 
the Netherlands, 1793-1795. (Add. MSS. 46702-11.) 


1 Note—Some time must necessarily elapse before unbound papera can be finally arranged and bound 
up, and the inclusion of an item in this list does not imply that it is yet available for study. 
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Papers of George Frederick Young, M.P., 18th—19th centt. (Add. MSS. 46712-5.) 

Correspondence and diaries of William Boyd Carpenter (1841-1918), bishop of Ripon. 
(Add. MSS. 46717-65.) ` 

Correspondence and diaries of Madeleine, wife of Sir Henry Austin Lee, Counsellor of 
the British Embassy at Paris, 1gth—zoth centt. (Add. MSS. 46766-75.) 

Papers of Francis Drake, chiefly as envoy to the Republic of Genoa, 18th—19th centt. 
(Add. MES. 46822-38.) 

Further letter-book of Sir Samuel Luke, Parliamentary Governor of Newport Pagnell, 
1645. (Eg. 3514. ) 
, eeds relating to Ford Abbey, temp. John—1539 ans Ch. 74468-85), and to Byland 
Abbey, 13th-r5th centt. (Add. Ch. 74770-2.) ` 


Pe eee LIBRARIES 


Bristol. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947-8. 


Documents relating to the British West Indies. Correspondence, legal and commercial 
papers—Antigua, 1803-1804; Dominica, 1778-1790; Grenada, 1756-1801, 1816-1857; 
Jamaica, 1719, 1789-1820, 1841-1844; St. Lucia, 1878; St. Vincent, 1784. With these 
one item each relating to Cheltenham and Lancashire, England; Ballintoy, co. Antrim, 
Ireland; Virginia, America. : 

7 photographs of sugar works on Langford’s estate and Wood estate, Antigua. 

. Visitation of the convent of the Presentation of Our Lady, styled of St. Thomas of 
Villanueva, Valencia, Spain, 1790. 

‘Transcript of Kingswood abbey charters. 

Volume belonging to Truman Harford, (? one of the satis family of Bristol and 
Lampeter) containing transcripts of leases, 18th cent., in Wilts,, Somerset, Glos., Bristol, 
Beds., Mon. 


A. J. CoLLINS. 


Personal papers. 

William ‘Tyndale, sheriff of Bristol 1547-48, M.P. 1558. Inventory. 

Matthew Brickdale (1734-1831), M.P. 1768-1774, 1780-1790. Diaries. 

Matthew Blagden Hale, bp. of Perth, W. Australia, 1857—1875, bp. of Brisbane, 
1875-1885. Correspondence and papers. 

Sir Herbert George Fordham (1854-1929), cartobibliographer. Correspondence, 
papers, etc. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock (1809-1897), diplomatist in China and Japan. In hjs youth 
served with the Anglo-Portuguese forces in Portugal then with the British Auxiliary Legion 
in the Carlist war in Spain. Medical manuscripts and letters and papers (in English, Portu- 
guese and Spanish) relating to the Portuguese and Spanish campaigns. 


Family and Estate Papers. 


1, The Paget Papers (papers as follows referring to the Pagets of Cranmore Hall, Shepton 
Mallet, Som.). 


Cornwall. Correspondence and legal documents relating to Penhale. 
Ireland. Co. Longford. Deeds and wills. 
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Somerset. Surveys, rentbooks, deeds and other legal documents—Doulting, East and West 
Cranmore, Kilmersdon, Babington, Mells, Radstock, Downhead, Puddimore, Holcombe, 
Beckington, Heydon, Vobster, Coleford, Whatley, Oare, Nunney, Middleton, Lamport, 
Coombe, Pressley, Rodden, Charlton, Hurlingpott, Stoney Stratton, Shepton Mallet, Water- 
lipp, Stoke Lane, Chellengs, Newmanstreet, Froom, Hele, Usford, Milborne Port, North 
Brewham, 18th and 19th cent. f 

Staffordshire. Deeds, wills, etc., relating to lands in this county—Rowley Regis, Wolver- 
hampton (particularly Chapel Ash estate), Tettenhall, Oxenfordesbruch, Oscott, Bromwich, 
Bushbury, West Bromwich, Featherstone, Shenstone, Lichfield, Northfield, Sutton Coldfield, 
Perry Barr, Handsworth, Great Barr, Winson Green, 14th to rgth cent., mainly 17thand 18th. 

John Moore Paget (1791-1866). Diaries, 1825—1866, housekeeping accounts of New- 
berry (near Mells, Som.), 1784-1840; trusts and executorships; miscellaneous writings 
—poems, sketches and notes, autobiographical sketch, accounts of tours in South Wales and 
the Continent, catalogue of his coin collection, copybooks and Equestrian Manifesto. 

The Rev. Richard Paget (1766-1794), curate of East Cranmore. Notebooks, containing 
notes on historical and religious subjects and sermons, writings on heraldry, Somerset dialect 
and history, including a history of Chilcompton. Also (not written by R. P.) tracts on theo- 
logical, ecclesiological and health matters. 

Arthur John Snow Paget (1830-1863). 23 notebooks relating to travels—Morocco, 
Hong Kong, Egypt, the continent. ‘Vita beati Ulfrici anchorete haselbergie edita a venera- 
bili Johanne abbe de forda,’ in two notebooks. County records—notes by A. J. S. P. on 
Crewkerne, Misterton, East and West Coker, Chiselborough, East, West and Mid Chinnock, 
Closworth, Chilton Cantelo, Berwick (Barwick), North Perrott, Haselbury, Hardington, 
Mandeville, Stoke Lane, Yeovil, Odcombe, Haselbury, Plucknett Pendomer, South Pether- 
ton, Wells, Houndsborough, Norton-sub-Hamdon (all in Somerset). 

19 notebooks containing matter relating to family history. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Horner Paget, Bt. (1832-1 908). A large collection relating 
to local government and affairs in Somerset—including newspaper cuttings, Somerset County 
Council agenda papers, calendars of prisoners at quarter sessions, books of notes taken at 
sessions, papers relating to Somerset police, education. Also papers relating to the North 
Somerset Yeomanry, Dorset and Somerset Canal, the Somerset coalfield, Doulting quarries, 
The Western Gazette. 

Records of agricultural experiments at Cranmore, papers and pamphlets on agricultural 
research and education, national politics—particularly Ireland and bi-metallism, private 
correspondence, papers on estate administration and family, genealogical, ecclesiastical and 
masonic matters, legal documents. 


2. The Pinney Papers (papers as follows relating to the Pinneys, Bristol and West India 
merchants, with large properties in Dorset). 

22 boxes as follows: 

Gay family (2). Azariah Pinney (‘the Rebel’) (6). John Frederick Pinney (d. 1762) (2). 
John Pinney (‘the Preacher’) and others (1). John Pinney, Chief Justice (3). John Pinney the 
merchant (1740-1818) (4). Charles Pinney, mayor of Bristol (1793-1867) (1). John 
Frederick Pinney (friend of Wordsworth, 1773-1845) (2). West Indies, various documents 
and transcriptions (1). 

Pinney and Company, Bristol—letter books, journals, accounts current, between 1813 
and 1850. Letter books, letters, papers, cashbooks of Charles Pinney, John Frederick Pinney 
(1773-1845), Col. William Pinney, M.P. (many refer to militia), Mrs. J. F. Pinney, John 
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Pinney the merchant (1740-1818). Correspondence of James Tobin with John Pinney the 
merchant and John Frederick Pinney (1807-1813). Correspondence (1747-1757) of John 
Frederick Pinney (d. 1762), with Azariah Pinney (d. 1803). Genealogical matter relating 
to the Pinney family. 

Papers relating to: 

Nevis (B.W.I.), letters, accounts, deeds (incl. transcripts), lists of papers, 16th to rgth 
cent. 
St. Croix, letters, accounts, 16th to 19th cent. 

St. Christopher, letters, accounts, 16th to 19th cent. 

Papers relating to Pinney properties in England—all 18th and 19th centt.—in Bristol, 
Somerset, Dorset and Norfolk. 

F. H. ROGERS. 


Cambridge. Historical MSS. acquired during 1948. 


Thirteen Jewish Charters and Starrs dealing with Westwell and Little Chart, Kent 
(see Starrs and Jewish Charters in the British Museum (The Jewish Historical Society of. 
England), ii. 306 et seq.; Arch Cant. vi. 310, et seg. 

Manuscripts of the Rev. G. L. Hennessy:— 

I. Transcripts of episcopal registers and other ecclesiastical documents. 

1. Registrum Epistolarum Archiep. Cantuar: 1279-1 827 A.D. 

. Vicar General’s book (London), 1520—1685 a.p. 
. Bishop of London’s register 1306-1897 A.D. 
do. 1306—1398 a.D. (re-copied). 
do. Index. 
: do. Fitzjames 1508-1522 A.D. 
. Commissary’s register (London) 1434-1471 A.D. 
. St. Paul’s Cathedral library W.D. 13, 1411-1447 A.D. 

g. St. Paul’s Cathedral: dean and chapter register 1666-1695 A.D.; 1695-1733 4.D.3 

1733-1760 A.D.3 1760-1768 A.D.; 1775-1796 A.D.5 1826-1854 A.D.; 1854-1891 A.D. 

10. Hustings roll 1258-1371 A.D. 

11. Charity certificates (London). 

12. Calendar of the Patent Rolls 1205—1381 A.D.; and De Banco Roll 1382- 

13. Enrolment of Exchequer Pleas. 

14. Exchequer Subsidies (Clerical) London. 

15. Domesday Book (Middlesex). 

16. Harleian MSS. 

17. Notes from Gentleman’s Magazine, Dictionary of National Biography, Churton’s 
Life of Dean Nowell, Genealogical Calendar, &c., &c. 

18. Canterbury Act Books (London). 

19. Signet Office Docquets 1584-1835 A.D. 

20. Bishop of London’s Certificates 1699—1845 A.D. 

21. Bishop of Rochester’s Certificates 1847-1862 A.D. 

22. Close Rolls. 

23. Ancient Deeds; Inquisitiones post mortem; Inquisitiones ad quod damnum; Pro- 
ceedings of Chancery; Plea Rolls; First Fruits Composition books. 

24. Wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

25. Chancery Miscellanea. 

26. Bishop of Peterborough’s Certificates 1614-1862 A.D. 
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27. Bishop of Peterborough’s Institutions 1541-1578 A.D. 

28. Composition Books 1535-1555 A.D., 1577-1614 A.D. (Northants.): Hunts. 

29. Bishops’ Certificates: various dioceses 1862—1892 A.D. 

30. do. Sarum 1580-1581 A.D., 1835-1836 A.D. (Berks. only). 

31. Lansdowne MSS. 443, 445, 459 and 577; Stowe MSS., 942, 123; Additional MSS. 
5697, &c., &c. 

32. ‘Taxatio of Pope Nicholas IV (London). 

33. Bishop’s Certificates: York 1561-1851 A.D. 

34. Pardon Roll 1298-1604 A.D. 

35. State Papers Foreign and Domestic. 

36. Curia Regis Roll 1264-1270 a.p.; Coram Rege Roll 1309-1346 A.D. 

37. Bishop’s Certificates, Oxford 1590-1862 A.D. 

38. Liber Institutionum Oxford 1661-1678 A.D. 

39. Composition Books, Oxford 1536-1660 a.D. s 

40. Liber Institutionum Chichester 1651- . Canterbury, Lincoln (Bucks. only); Sarum 
(Berks. only); Lincoln (Herts. only); Canterbury (various dioceses); St. David’s; Cornwall; 
Devon. ' 

41. Assize Rolls: Sussex, Essex. 

42. Index to Registers of Bishop of Winchester (exchanges only). 

43. Composition Books, Lincoln 1536-1570 a.p.3; Sussex 1536-1546 a.p.; Bucks. 1536— 
1646; Berks, 1535-1659 A.D. 
` 44, Bishop’s Certificates: Lincoln 1586-1843 A.D. 

45. Miscellaneous Books: Augmentations 1536~ . 

46. Calendar of Papal Registers 1342— (London). 

47. Privy Seals Signed Bills. 

48. College and Chantry Certificates. 

49. Lambeth Surveys. 

50. Lambeth Registers: Index. 

51. Account of London Churches. 

52. Rymer’s Foedera: Papers Foreign and Domestic XIII, I, II; Enrolments of Ex- 
chequer Pleas, Vol. 4, 5; Acts of the Privy Council, 1429—36 a.p.; Rotulorum Originalium 
Abbrevatio Pipe Roll; Signatures. 

53. Pedes Finium, Sussex, London, Middlesex, Dorset and various counties. 

IJ. Lists of Clergy. 
(a) Books: 
1, 2. Canterbury. 
7. Winchester. 
g. Ely. 
10-12. St. David’s. 
13. Oxford. 
17-22. Peterborough. 
24. Southwell. 

(b) Bundles. 

Chichester, St. Albans, and various dioceses, viz., Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Lincoln, 
Newcastle, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Ripon, Rochester and Winchester. 


A. F. SCHOLFIELD. 
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Edinburgh. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 
Domestic account book of Lionel ‘Tollemache, 4th earl of Dysart, at Ham House, 
1765-1770. 
Day of a tour through Europe by William Douglas, the artist, 1816-1817. 


C. P. Frnvayson. | 


Leeds. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 
Jacobus de Voragine, Legenda Sanctorum. Completed at Liége ir in 1312. (Dr. T. E. 
Harvey). 
Life of Marina of Excobar (1554—1633), a Roman Catholic saint born at Valladolid. 
. (Phillipps MS. 11538). (Dr. T. E. Harvey). 
B. S. PAGE. 


London. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 

Paper presented by the East India Company to the House of Lords. Dated Feb. 8, 
1646 [-47], 4 pp. (last blank) fol. Accompanied by a paper endorsed ‘Alderman Fowke his 
reasons condemning ye East India Company’. 8 pp. fol. These papers. came from Lord 
Braye’s MSS., and are described in Hist. MSS. Comm., 1oth Report (1887), App. vi. 166— 
167. 

Aa Proposal to support the British nation against the ambitious views of France. Humbly 
offer’d to the consideration of the Right Honourable Henry Pelham Esq.’ 8 leaves, with a 
supplement of 4 pp. 4°. Middle 18th cent. On trade with the plantations. The author was 
probably the John Ashley, member of council in Barbadoes, who published works on the 
same subject ¢. 1735-45. 

Letter of Louis XIV, king of France, dated 3 Sept. 1704, and signed ‘Louis’, addressed 
to Monsieur Le Bret, president of the parlement at Aix en Provence, with reference to 
French commerce with the town of Acre. s. sh. fol. 


J. H. P. Parrorp. 
Nottingham. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947-8. l 


GIFTS 

Deeds‘and manorial documents from the muniments of the Rt. Hon. the Earl Manvers, 
including a long and complete run of accounts of the earl of Kingston dating from 1678 to - 
1810, manorial surveys and records of the Coigny family in Normandy dating from'the 15th 
cent. till the early 19th cent. 

Collection of 15th to 17th cent. deeds relating to Derbyshire (250). 

Charter of Reginald, prior of Repton about 1230. 

Grant of Edmund Crouchback to the church of St. Mary of Dore, Monmouthshire, 
1276. 

Depostrs 

The whole of the manuscripts of the Rt. Hon. Lord Middleton. 

Letters, deeds and papers of the Clifton family. 

Deeds and papers of Colonel W. M. E. Denison, covering a period of the 16th to the 
19th cent., and relating to the area around Laxton and Sutton. 

G. Erus Frack. 
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St Andrews. Historical MSS. acquired in.1948. 

Da[vid] Anderson. Letter concerning Patrick Adamson, abp. of St Andrews. Dated 
20 Nov. 1590. 

John Lamont, of Newton, Fife. The diary of John Lamont, 1649—71. 2 vols. [vol. i. 
1649—63 deposited in this library at the pleasure of the Trustees of the Lady Evelyn Henrietta 
Dundas of Arniston. ] . 

James Sharp, abp. of St Andrews. Letter to the earl of Lauderdale, 1660. 

‘Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 11 letters, 1824—42. 

St Andrews, Registrum evidentiarum Civitatis Sancti Andree [contains an account of 
the foundations in the parish church of the Holy Trinity beginning with the rents of the 
Altar of the Holy Cross, 15th cent.] 

Lanark documents. Double of the Cordiners seall of cause. 1639. Doubled 1734: 
Service of Robert Arkle as air to deceased Thomas Hutton, Flesher, Lanark, his grandfather. 


1694. 
G. H. Busune.t. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


University College, Hull. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 


Gillyatt Sumner papers. Miscellaneous papers, many relating to the Woodmansey and 
Beverley Park district, 1740-1866. 
Rent book of lands of Yorkshire, chiefly in the wolds, belonging to T. Alston Esq., leases 
dated 1770. 
A. CUMING. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor. Historical MSS. acquired since the com- 
pilation of the list, ante, xxi. 262. 


Deposits 


_ Plas Newydd papers. 5179 additional letters, papers and accounts from the archives of 
the marquess of Anglesey, concerning local politics and electioneering; militia; patronage; local 
administration; estate business etc., 1767—1875. Also 211 deeds and documents relating to 
the Welsh estate, 1 546-1 867, and 500 additional Mona mine records. 

Penrhos papers ili. and iv. 579 additional papers of the Stanley family of Penrhos, 
Holyhead; include correspondence, rentals, plans and surveys and 390 deeds and documents 
. relative to properties in the town and parish of Holyhead, 1571-1906. 

Sir John Lloyd papers. 321 papers and note books (containing the basic material for the 
History of Wales) of the late Sir John Edward Lloyd, D.Litt, F.B.A., Emeritus Professor of 
History in the University College of North Wales. 

Plas Cadnant papers. 188 deeds, letters, commonplace books and other papers of the 
Price family of Plas Cadnant, Menai Bridge, 1602-1654. 

Pentrehobyn MSS. 85 papers, comprising deeds, correspondence and accounts of the 
Lloyd family of Pentrehobyn, Flintshire, 1490-1793. 


GIFTS 


_ 3 further ledgers and account books of the Ceiriog Valley Woollen Mills, 1900-19303 
4 account books of Tyddyn-yr-Hwrdd farm, Aberffraw, 1800—1862; Trefriw ‘Port Book’, 
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supplying a detailed conspectus of traffic up and down the River Conway, 1835-1847; war 
diaries of the 14th Batt. Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 1916-1918; rate book, parish of Beddgelert, 
1845-1846; papers of the Rev. Michael D. Jones of Bala, 1853-1892. 


E. Gwynne Jones. 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


County Hall, Aylesbury. 

This being the first occasion on which details have been given of the types of muniments 
housed in the repository at the County Hall, it is necessary to explain the distinction between 
it and the muniment room at the Bucks County Museum, also located in Aylesbury. 

‘The County Council is empowered to receive all archives relating to Quarter Sessions, 
deeds deposited or enrolled under Statute, and other records bearing on the administration of 
the county; whilst the County Museum is officially approved by the Master of the Rolls 
for the receipt of manorial documents and other local or parochial archives. A close liaison 
is, of course, maintained between the two repositories, and exchanges of accessions are effected 
when necessary. 

Much of the material at the County Hall is not yet fully examined and sorted, but it is 
possible to give particulars under generic terms with a reasonably accurate approximation as 
to the covering dates. . 


Quarter Sessions and related records. 


Quarter Sessions Rolls, 1701—date; Quarter Sessions books, 1678-date; treasurer’s 
accounts, 1700—1850; petty constables’ presentments, 1793—1809; justices’ case books, 
1802—1824; vagrants receipts, 1758-1785; militia receipts, 1760-1778; receipt book for 
prosecuting and giving evidence ‘against felons, 1760-1782; gamekeepers’ deputations, 
1711-1831; commissions of the peace, 1687-date. ; 
Administration. 

(a) General: bundles of accounts of the treasurer of the county stock, 1699-1814; 
minute books of the land tax commissioners, 1798—1813; return of land tax contracts, 
1799-1808; collection of assessments (unsorted); poll books, 1722—1857; registers of voters, 
1833-1837, 1842-1843, 1845—1846; test rolls, 1772-17763 militia oath roll, 1760; jury 
books, 1769-1873; lists of persons qualified to serve on juries, 1784, 1826 and 1829; minute 
books of Boards of Guardians. ‘ 

Petty Sessions: magistrates’ minute books, 1800-1805; county court books, 1799-1826; 
prison governor’s and chaplain’s record books (Aylesbury gaol), 1854-1878. 

Turnpike Trusts: minute books, leases, mortgages, maps, and other working papers, 
1752-c. 1845. 

Enclosure awards for 117 parishes, 1738-1871; enclosure commissioners’ minute books 
for 9 parishes, 1776-1843. 

(b) Enrolled and deposited documents: alehouse recognizances, 1753-1793, and 1821— 
1828; register of certificates for the use of hair powder, 17953 register of game certificates 
issued, 1709—1804 and 1806; railway, road and canal plans. 

(c) Collection of papers relating to Dr. Challoner’s Grammar School, Amersham, 
1586-1903. 
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Historical MSS. acquired in 1948-9. 

Copy of enclosure award map of Singleborough, 1800, Chepping Wycombe (St. John’s 
Wood), 1870. Original enclosure award for the parish of Olney, 1768. Enclosure com- 
missioners’ accounts and original enclosure award and map for the parish of Wing, 1798. 
Attested copy of enclosure award and map for Whaddon and Nash, 1831, Whaddon Chase, 
1844. 

Original enclosure award and map of Walton-in-Aylesbury, 1800. 

Enclosure commissioners’ minute book for parish of Monks Risborough, 1830-1834 
(incomplete). 

Collection of overseers’ accounts and various rate books for parish of Whaddon (18th 
and 19th cent.). 

Minute books (2) for: (a) the Risborough turnpike trust, 1824—1841; (b) the Wendover- 
Buckingham turnpike trust, 1787-1805. 

Copies of mortgages and assignments etc., for securing monies borrowed in respect of 
the Bicester-Aylesbury turnpike road, 1770-1864. 

Minute books (70) of various Boards of Guardians (unsorted). 

Collection of papers relating to the Newport Pagnell Poor Law Union, 1835-«. 1847. 

Publications: Calendar to the Sessions Records, vols, i.—iii. (1933-39), (vol. iv. in prepara- 
tion); W. E. Tate, 4 Handlist of Buckinghamshire Enclosure Acts and Awards (1946). 

l ' G. R. Croucu. 
CHESHIRE 


City Record Office, Town Hall, Chester. 

The following is a brief summary of the records at present available to students. The list 
published in the Historical MSS. Commission 8th Report (1881), though comprehensive, 
has been found to be inaccurate in several instances during the examination and arrangement 
now in progress. It is hoped to supplement this list at a later date. 

` Charters and letters patent granted by the Crown and the earls of Chester, c. 1172- 
1835. ‘Transcripts of the charters up to 1600 can be found in R. H. Morris, Chester during 
the Plantagenet and Tudor Periods. 

Sheriffs’ courts (known as Pentice and Passage courts): Pentice court rolls, 1298~ 
1867; sheriffs’ court books, 1531-18343; Passage court books, 1555—?18th cent.; pannels 
or passage rolls, 1463—1743; customs entry books, 1422-1624; amercements and fines, 
c. Edward III-Henry VII; also affidavits, bonds, inquisitions and writs. 

Indentures of returns of members to parliament, 1572—1847: poll books, 1732, 1784, 
1818, 1837; registers of electors, 1843-1919. 

Mayors’ courts (Portmote and Crownmote) and related records; Portmote court rolls, 
1295-1833; Crownmote court rolls (later combined with Portmote), 1316-1611; mayors’ 
books, 1392-1835; mayors’ order books containing brief instructions to note declarations 
nd recognizances of the peace, 1607-26; depositions and examinations, 1519-1858. 

Classes connected with justices of the peace; amercements and fines, 1561—1634; jury 
lists, 1613-23, 1750-18173; memorandum book of protested bills concerning losses at sea, 
1639-653 apprentice indenture enrolments, 1558-1819; files of apprentice indentures, 
1603-1777; police patrol book, Oct.—Dec., 1783; coroners’ inquests, 1519—1826. 

Administration: Assembly minute books, 1539-date; Assembly orders, 1402-1848; 
minute books of various committees; letter books, 1541-17153 royal proclamations, 
1604-1762; freemen’s rolls, 1538-1884; alehouse licence registers, 1552-1833; inden- 
tures of city plate, 1693-1826; muragers’ accounts for repair of city walls and streets, 
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1477-1818; assessment and account book for the new quay at Neston, 1555-1606; 
comptroller’s subsidy book, Parkgate, 1790-1802; abstracts of grants and leases of city 
property, 1686-7, 1356-1775, 1600-1835. 

‘Treasurer’s accounts: account rolls, 1436-1672; account books, 1684—1835; also rough 
drafts of accounts, cash books, printed abstracts of accounts and treasurer’s vouchers. Sub- 
sidy rolls, 1601- “1771: assessments for sundry taxes, 1641-1813. City rentals, formerly 
included in treasurer’s account rolls and books,- 1725-1835. 

Other records of interest include: minute book of Company of Drawers of Dee, 1 568- 
1712; Henry Hardware’s chartulary compiled in 1576 and containing transcripts of the early 
charters and other documents; horse and cattle register, 1653—1723; census returns for 
Parish of Holy Trinity, 1801. 


MARGARET J. GROOMBRIDGE. 


County or LONDON 


London County Counefl Muniment Room. peer Library.) Historical MSS. de- 
posited 1946-8 include:— 


Manorial records: Paris Garden, Southwark: court (baron) rolls, 1721-1936. Clink 


‘ Liberty, Southwark: court (leet) rolls, 1685-1827. Barnesbury, Islington: court (baron) 


rolls, 1639-1898. Stebunheath (Stepney) court (baron) rolls, 1654-1925, homage books, 
1679-1925, enfranchisement books, 1882-1917, quit-rent books, 1688—1906 (not com- 
plete series), maps and plans. 

Parish records: St. Thomas the Apostle, Bermondsey (formerly Southwark): church- 
wardens’ accounts, 1672—1815, overseers’ accounts, 1672-1834, vestry minute books, 
1674-1832, rate books, 1690-1883 (not complete series). 

Estate deeds: Paris Garden manor (copyhold) 1580-1920, (demesne) 1659—1886. 
Southouse estate in Strand, 1588-1873. Bromley-by-Bow, 1720-20th cent. Bartletts 
Buildings, Holborn,: 1704-1803. Craven estates (mostly in Westminster), 18th cent. 
Duke of Buckingham’s estate, York House, 1673—1740. 

Special collections: St. Mary le Strand, 1813-1839 (letters to and from incumbent). 
Part of Stow collection added to by private collector—includes 18th cent. household papers, 
and deeds of title to London property; not yet calendared. Artificial collection of deeds 
relating to London (about 600). Small collections and miscellaneous items relating to 
property in all parts of London. i 

I. DARLINGTON. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
County Records Joint Committee, County Hall, Oxford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 


Transcripts of papers relating to Whitchurch, 14th—2oth cent. 

Records of births, marriages and deaths, apparently copied from the registers of the 
Banbury Monthly Meeting of Quakers, 17th—2oth cent. 

Livery of manor of Lowches, 8 July 1646. 

Chesterton enclosure award, 22 Ap. 1768. Acts of parliament and minutes of en- 
closure commissioners relating to Langford, 1808—10. 

Court books of the manor of Bensington Carve 1789-1935. 

Haseley Charity receivers’ accounts, 1852—1886 
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Miscellaneous deeds relating to Oxfordshire, 16th-1gth cent. 
Map of Middleton Stoney, 1710. 
Publication: Record Publication, no. 1, The Oxfordshire County Record Office and its 
Records. 
F. G. Scorr. 


(County oF SALOP 
County Record Office, Shirehall, Shrewsbury. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 
Official records. 

Rate books for 16 townships in and near Oswestry, 1815-1 8375 county rate books and 
assessments, 1740-1899; plans and orders for reform of county gaol, 1823-1833; rules 
and papers for administration, 1797—1888; county police reports, 1839-1897, regulations 
and papers, 1839-1886, county asylum records, 1835-1894; visiting justices’ reports (4), 
1838-1846. ; 

Poor Law: Atcham Union 1 vol., 1918—1926, Bridgnorth and Cleobury Mortimer 
Union, 4 vols. and papers, 20th cent., Ellesmere Union, register of paupers, 1795-1824, 
Madeley Union, 92 vols., 1836-1930, Shifnal Union, 39 vols., 1840-1930, Whitchurch 
Overseers, 3 vols., 1656-1799, Whitchurch House of Industry, 3 vols., 1792—1825, Whit- 
church Union, 36 vols., 1832-1927, Oswestry House of Industry, Act 1790, 4 vols., 1791— 
1832. 

Cae: Albrighton, 2 vols., 1831-1 892, Shifnal, 4 vols., 1847—1910. 

Agriculture: SWAC and SWAEC records, 1915-1 947. 

Enclosures: Acton Round, Morville, Barrow, Much Wenlock, and Astley Abbots 
award, 1775; manor of the Marsh, case over enclosure; 1784 (Mr. M. Stobbs). Breadon 
Heath and Hampton Moss award and map, 1827; Perthy and New Marton Act, 1805; 
Ridge, articles for dividing common (Lord Brownlow). Much Wenlock bill 1772 (Mr. M. 
Peele.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Shropshire militia papers, 1800-1815 (deposited by the earl of Bradford). 

Charities: Millington’s will establishing a school and hospital, 17345 register of children 
in charity school, 1835-1841; Church Stretton Council for European Refugees, records 
1939-1948. 

Ellesmere and Chester canal papers (Lord Brownlow). . 

‘Tithes: papers concerning agreements and disputes for Condover, Fitz, Meole Brace, 
Great Ness, Rushbury, St. Chads Shrewsbury, Stapleton, Willey. Tithe award, Wem. 

Parish records: churchwardens’ accounts, Onibury, 4 vols., 1730-1926; Trustees of 
Poor Houses, Madeley, 1757—1770; Stokesay, miscellaneous papers, 19th cent. 

Ironfoundry, plans of machinery, 1817 (Mr. Noel G. Hyde). 

Shropshire history, MS. collections of material, 2 vols. (Major Parker Leighton). 
Manorial records. 

Aston, Sandford and other manors, case c. 174.5 (Mr. M. Peele). 

Blakemere and Dodington, court rolls, 1377-1565 (15); surrenders, 1577-1803, 10 
bundles, presentments, 1636-1815, g bundles, other papers 1603-1658, case re manor 
1653; Dovaston, court book, 1538-1543, Ellesmere Hundred, court books, 1530- 
1584 (5); Ellesmere manor, court books, 15 36-1805; Ellesmere and Haughton, court book, 
1564-5; Hampton and Colemere, court books, 1 553-1592 (2); Hampton and Lineal, 
court roll, 1597-9, papers 18th cent.; Marbury, 10 court rolls, 1498-1635, admissions 
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5 bundles, 1640-1803, fines 1732-1759, customs of manor and papers, 17th cent.; Middle, 
court books, 1580-18th cent; Whitchurch Hundred, court books 1431-1529; Whit- 
church manor, court rolls, 1326—17th cent. (37), presentments and papers, 17th and 18th cent., 
papers concerning manorial custom, Whitchurch commons and mill, 17th cent.; Whitchurch 
and Dodington, court rolls, 1632~1664, presentments, 1602-1821, 9 bundles, warrants 
1795-1817, complaints 1657-8, other papers 17th and 18th cent.; Whitchurch and Blake- 
mere papers, 18th cent.; Whitchurch arid Burghall court rolls, 1352 onwards; Whitchurch, 
Dodington and Marbury, suit rolls, 1645-1809, amerciaments 1651-1796; Whitchurch 
presentments, jury lists and papers, 17th and 18th cent. (unsorted) 2 boxes (Lord Brownlow). 

Ford, 18 court books, 1651-1921 (trustees of Mr. Arthur Gill). 

Gatton, presentments, abstracts and rentals, 1691-1708 (Edwards collection). 

Ruyton XI Towns, court roll, 1380 (Mr. Noel H. Hyde). 

Wem, Loppington and Hinstock, 42 court books, 1578-1878, papers, 1564-1 762 
(Lord Barnard). 

Receivers’, bailiffs’ and rent collectors’ compotus rolls: Ruyton KI Towns, 1380 (Mr. 
Noel G. Hyde). Blakemere and Dodington, 106 rolls, 1331-1484, Ellesmere, 1387-1622, 
Marbury, 1386-1546, Whitchurch and Dodington, 61 rolls, 1474-1574, Whitchurch, 
1 bundle temp. Henry VIII. Rentals of Bridgewater estates in Ellesmere, Kenwick Park, 
Lineal, Marbury, Whitchurch, Dedington, 17th and 18th cent. Rentals and disbursements 
for the Salop and Chester estates, 1806-1891, 73 vols. ‘Tithe rentals Ellesmere, Hampton, 
Middle, Whitchurch and Marbury (and townships), 1803-1866, 40 vols. Manorial receipts 
(copyhold rents and profits of court on all manors), 1802-1867, 45 vols. Accounts for all 
estates, general ledgers, 127 vols., 1809-1908; cash books, 61 vols., 1813—1907; works 
accounts, 7 vols., 1860-1887; disbursements on estates, 16 vols., 1853-1863. Letter books, 
10 vols., 1864-1904 (Lord Brownlow). 


Maps and surveys. ` 

Newport estates, surveyed by John Rocque, 1746 (Ercall and elsewhere); Survey of 
manor of Wem, 1561, and of parish of Wem, 1805, 1813 (Lord Barnard). 

Map of manor of Whitchurch, 1761; 30 maps, 17th cent. of Hexey Moor, Tilstock 
Park, Whixall, Woodhouse, Bubney Forest, Blackoe and Reedie Moor, Marbury, Lineal, 
Hampton, Whitchurch, Worleston, Kenwick Park, Ellesmere, Middle; Particulars of 
tenants and lands (3), 17th cent. Survey of manors of Ellesmere, Hampton, Middle, Knockin 
and Ness Strange, 1602. Survey of Ellesmere, 1637 and N.D. (Lord Brownlow). ` 

Survey of manor of Madeley, 1702 (Mr. P. Shaw). 

Hogstow and Snailbeach mine, map, 1862. 

Minsterley Hall demesnes (Westbury and Worthen), 1766 (Mr. Ambrose Blakemore). 

Sweeney estate (Sweeney and Llanyblodwell townships), 1830; Woodhall estate (Little 
Hanwood, Pontesbury), 1830; Shorthill estate (Plealey and Lea, Pontesbury), 1830; Newton 
township (Stokesay), 1826, 1881; Winnington and Trefnant townships (Alberbury), c. 1780 
and 1830; Hunger Hill estate, Trefnant, 1830 (Mr. Noel G. Hyde). 


Deeds. 

Walcot family, parishes of Bitterley, Bromfield, Diddlebury, Llanfair Waterdine, etc., 
"4 boxes (Prebendary H. J. C. Burton). 

Acton Burnell, Bitterley, Bucknell, Cardington, Clun, Coreley, Eaton under Heywood, 
Hope Bowdler, Ludlow, Pontesbury, Shrewsbury, Wenlock, Wilderhope, 224 deeds and 
papers, 1359-1835 (Capt. P. R. R. Dunne). 
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Alberbury, Baschurch, Bradford Hundred, Burford, Coreley, Donnington, Ford, 
Gazeley, Holdgate, Meole Brace, Oswestry, Pontesbury, Ruyton XI Towns, Shrewsbury, 
Stanton Long, Stokesay, Tugford, Uppington, Welsh Frankton, Gt. Wollaston, Yockleton, 
154 deeds, 1411—1839 (Mr. Noel G. Hyde). 

Bridgnorth, Broseley, Dawley, Grinshill, Hodnet, Madeley, Middleton Scriven, Mor- 
ville, Newport, Pontesbury, Shawbury, Stanton upon Hineheath, Stoke upon Tern, Tong, 
Shifnal, Wem, Wentnor, 97 deeds, 1638-1895 (Mr. M. Stobbs). 

Wem, Clive and Whitchurch, 18 deeds, 1696-1871 (British Records Association). 

. Ashford Bowdler, Burlton, Cockshutt, Hope Bowdler, Hopesay, Ludlow, Madeley, 
Great Ness, Orleton, Stanwardine, Stokesay, Westbury, Whitchurch, Wrockwardine, 
Shipton, Oswestry and elsewhere, 25 deeds and papers purchased, 1658-1850. 

Bridgewater collection: Buildwas, deeds and papers in suit over advowson, 1545-16703 
Ellesmere, various estates, 1558-1859 (39 bundles); Lineal, 1592-19th cent. (8); Tetchill 
Moor, papers in suit over, 17th cent. and deeds, 1339-1854 (4); Kenwick Park, 1568-1858 
(2); Perthy, to 1808 (1); Northwood and Cockshutt, rgth cent. (7); Welsh Frankton, 18th 
cent. (2); Colemere, 18th cent. (2); Old and New Marton, 1675—18th cent. (3); English 
Frankton, 1775 (1); Marbury, 17th—-18th cent. (2); petition for division from Whitchurch 
parish, 18th cent.; Ludlow, letters relating to earl of Bridgewater’s administration of the 
Marches, 1630-1640; Middle, deeds of poors property, 18th cent.; other deeds, 18th and 
19th cent. (5 bundles); Welshampton, 18th and 19th cent. (2); Whitchurch and Blakemere, 

_ 16th to 19th cent. (21); agreement as to bounds of Burlton and Middle manors, 1575; 
rebuilding of Whitchurch church, papers, c. 1714 (Lord Brownlow). 

Albrighton, Edgmond, Ford and Newport, 1521-1580, 3 deeds (The Law Society). 
Little Dawley, coalmine lease (Mr. P. Shaw). Edgmond, 1695-1844, 25 deeds; Bausley and 
Middletown (Alberbury parish), Dovaston, Kinnerley and the Mount, 1682-1923 (67) 
(Mr. Richard Sandford); Arundell lordships, Acton Reynolds, Bishop’s Castle, Broseley, 
Claverley, Dawley, Hodnet, Lawley, Meole Brace, Middle, Middleton Scriven, Moreton 
Say, Ruyton, Shawbury, Wem, 1288-1855 (31) (Mr. M. Stobbs). 


Mary C. Hitt. 
SOMERSET l 
Somerset Record Office, Shire Hall, Taunton. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 
GIFTS 
Deeds. 


Frome Selwood, 1714—1817 (22), Rodden and Frome, 1762 (1), Worle, 1729 (1), St. 
Peter’s, Bristol, 1719-1725 (11), (Messrs. Beachcroft, Hay and Ledward); Bath, Combe 
Hay and Wellow, 1690-1792 (3), (Messrs. Robson Lowe); Taunton, 1769 (1), (the late 
Mr. F. S. Dodson per H. St. George Gray, Esq., F.S.A.); North Petherton, Bridgwater and 
district, 1602 (1), (Hugh Pocock, Esq.); Bath, 1730 (1), Holford, 1711 (2), Keynsham, 
1846 (1), (Middlesex Standing Joint Committee); Bristol, Burrington, Churchill and parishes 
nearby, 1648-1899 (240), (Dr. Mary Somers); Bayford, in Stoke Trister, 1616 (1), Temple, 
‘Combe, 1668 (1), Stogursey, 1767 (1), Midsomer Norton, 1816 (1), (Lancashire County 
Council); Bath, 1707 (1), (Essex County Council); Ash Priors, 1702 (1), Walcot in Bath, 
1848, 1856 (2), Bishops Lydeard, 1678-1823 (32), Brimpton, 1737 (1), Clutton, 1796— 
1853 (15), Combe Florey, 1860 (1), Luxborough, 1825 (1), Milborne Port, 1742-1824 (8), 
Shapwick, 1788 (1), (Messrs. Frere, Cholmeley and Co.). 
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Manorial documents. ; 

Admissions and surrenders (copies of court roll), relating to the manors of Pilton and 
Northgrove, 1662-1678 (2), (Messrs. Nalder, Littler and Addleshaw). 

Court rolls of the manor of Shepton Beauchamp, 1681-1721 (1 vol.), terrier of the 
manor of Shepton Beauchamp, mid-18th cent., (8 ff.), survey of the manors of Shepton Beau- 
champ, South Harp and Norton-sub-Hamdon, 1754 (1 vol.), map showing ‘strip cultivation’ 
of the manor and parish of Shepton Beauchamp, 1755, map of the manor of South Harp, 1755 
(Osterley Park Estate Office). 

Rental relating to the manors of Congresbury, Farringdon in Babcary, Milverton and 
North Petherton, and various Devon and Dorset manors, 1649 (R. Sharpe France, Esq.). 


Miscellaneous. 

2 share certificates in the Somerset Coal Canal, 1794 (P. J. Pring, Esq.). 

Formulary of various legal instruments, c. 1680 (1 vol.), (R. S. Wilkes, Esq.). 

Plan, 1794, and 4 papers relating to the Grand Western Canal, 1810-1813 (John Were 
Clarke, Esq., per H. St. George Gray, Esq., F.5.A.). 

Tithe account book of South Cadbury, 1790-95 (Gloucestershire County Council). 

Plans of properties in Skilgate, c. 1886, Huish Champflower, 1884, Brompton Regis:and 
Upton, 1884, Milborne Port, 1912 (Messrs. Frere, Chomeley and Co.). 


Loans 


Deeds. 

South Brent, 1832 (1), St. Augustine’s, 1822, and Temple, 1823 (2), Chard, 1823 (1), 
Cheddar, 1846 (1), Old Cleeve, 1831, 1839 (2), Fitzhead, 1824 (1), Glastonbury, 1823 (1), 
Middlezoy, 1825, 1828 (2), manor of Orchardleigh and property of Champneys family in 
Jamaica, 1824 (6), Stoke St. Gregory, 1826 (1), Wembdon, 1810, 1811 (2), (The Norwich 
Union Life Society); Stoke Trister and Horsington, 1734 (1), (Messrs. Farrer and Co.); 
Chard, 1744 (1), East Chinnock, 1761 (1), Crewkerne, 1611 (1), F arrington Gurney, 
1809 (1), Haselbury Plucknett, 1763 (1), Henstridge, 1598 (1), Mudford, 1690 (1), Stowell 
and Horsington, 1740 (1), Wiveliscombe, 1687 (1), family of Crewkerne, 1 598 (Rev. R. G. 
Bartelot, bequest); Taunton, 1735-55 (21), (Noel G. Hyde, Esq.); Road, 1713-89 (13), 
(Westminster Bank, Ltd., Lothbury, E.C. 2). 


Manorial documents. 

Court roll, 1728-57 (1 vol.), and survey, 1725 of the manor of Merriott, presentation 
of the customs of the manor of Aller, 1653 (Somerset Archzological Society); miscellaneous 
manorial documents (26 papers), including custumals, 1582 (later copy), 1687, rentals, 
1729—30, and survey, 1701, of the manor of Wellow and Twinhoe, court roll (1 vol.) of the 
manor of Newton St. Loe, 1667—1720 (W. C. A. Gore-Langton, Esq.). 


Parish records. 

Creech St. Michael, including: churchwardens’ accounts (1 vol.), 1826—69; vestry minutes 
(1 vol.), 1822-373 overseers’ accounts (2 vols.), 1761—89; settlement papers, etc. (319 docts.), 
1684-18453 apprenticeship indentures (177 docts.), 1672-1798; highways rates (1 vol.), 
1855-58; waywardens’ accounts (2 vols.), 1812-573 and miscellaneous papers, 1622—1838, 
including two documents relating to militia substitutes, 1781. (The Vicar.) 

Horsington, including: overseers’ accounts (6 vols.), 1761-1832; surveyors’ accounts 
` (2 vols.), 1775—1806; settlement papers, etc. (194 docts.), 1665-1858; and apprenticeship 
indentures (65 docts.), 1704-1810. (F. de F. Daniel, Esq.) 
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Ilchester: 237 volumes, including poor-rate books, and numerous documents relating 
chiefly to the later period of parochial administration, 1839-1945. (Parish Council.) 

Langford Budville: churchwardens’ accounts, ¢. 1653-1703. (Transferred from Somerset 
Archzological Society.) 

Taunton St. James, including: poor rates (7 vols.), 1765-1839; overseers’ accounts 
(3 vols.), 1703-1800; workhouse accounts (2 vols.), 1802-19; settlement, etc., papers 
(304. docts.), 1659-1806; apprenticeship indentures (780 docts.), 1613-1821; and applica- 
tions, etc., concerning poor relief (216 docts.), 1828-32. (Transferred from Somerset 
Archzological Society.) 

Taunton St. Mary Magdalene, including: Sunday School registers (9 vols.), 1874~99; 

church rates (16 vols.), 1755-18615 pew-rent registers (2 vols.), 1792-1846; vestry minutes 

‘ (4 vols.), 1774-1894; assessment and (poor) rates (91 vols.), 1740-1861; poor rates (60 vols.), 
1859-62; overseers’ accounts (2 vols.), 1835-48; disbursements to the regular poor: 
(250 vols.), 1744-1833; settlement, etc., papers (38 bundles); and apprenticeship indentures 
(17 bundles), 17th—19th cent.; highways assessment and rates (1 vol.), 1823—29; surveyors’ 
accounts (1 vol.), 1815-23; miscellaneous documents (15 vols., and 34 bundles) relating to 
Taunton Central National School, 1809—96; militia pay books (7 vols.), 1805-16, and 
various documents relating to relief of families of militia-men and payment of bounties, early 
19th cent. (The Vicar.) _ 

Runnington .overseers’ accounts (1 vol.), 1687-1743. (Transferred from Somerset 
Archzological Society.) 

Wilton overseers’ accounts (3 vols.), 1797—1836, and an apprenticeship indenture, 1770. 
(Transferred from Somerset Archeological Society.) 

Woolavington, including: settlement papers, etc. (28 docts.), 1706-1824; apprenticeship 
indentures (42 docts.), 1728-1817} enclosure award and maps affecting parts of Woolavington 
and Weston Zoyland parishes, 1797. (Church Council.) 


Miscellaneous documents. 

Answers to bill of complaint in Chancery concerning property in Babcary, Butleigh and 
seven other parishes. Tithes due to the vicar of Long Sutton, ¢. 1670. Lay subsidy roll, 
1553 (9 mm.), (bequest of the Rev. R. G. Bartelot). Documents relating to the Taunton 
turnpike trust, including 8 volumes of minutes, 1752—1876 (complete series), and various 
accounts and deeds, 1721-1875 (Somerset Archzeological Society). 229 miscellaneous docu- 
ments, 1668-1800, 7 plans,.1gth and 2oth cent., and 6 volumes, relating chiefly to the 
Ilchester Almshouse estate (IIchester Town Trust). , 


Harotp Kina. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
The County Record Office, Stafford. 

As no lists have yet been published the following note on some of the main contents of 
the Office is submitted in addition to a report on accessions. Series are in general incomplete. 

Manorial documents, deeds and other family papers are in general deposited with the 
William Salt Library, Stafford. 

Quarter Sessions and associated records. Rolls, from 1 581; order books, from 1619; 
minute books, from 1687; game keepers’ deputations and enrolment books, 1784-973 
enclosure awards and maps, 1737—1898; plans and other documents relating to public works, ` 
railways, canals, etc., from 1792; turnpike trusts, annual reports, accounts and maps, 
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1807-1875; land tax assessments, 1772-18553 lieutenancy, minutes and papers, 1842—1896; 
Friendly Society Rules, 1766-1827; recusant rolls; oaths of allegiance. 

Parish Records. Civil documents relating to the following parishes were deposited in 1948, 
Bradley, Branston, Colton, Colwich, Croxden, Dilhorne, Fradswell, Hamstall Ridware, 
Longdon, Patshull, Sandon, Stone, Stowe-by-Chartley. 

Wombourne rate books, 1816. (Purchased. ) 

MARGUERITE GOLLANCZ. 


SURREY 
County Record Office, Kingston-upon-Thawes. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947. 
Manorial. 

Esher, ct. rolls, 1714—1922; Waterville Esher alias Milbourne, ct. rolls, 1714—1887, 
1893-1922 (Esher U.D.C.); Imworth alias Imber Court, 1 vol. extracts from ct. rolls, 
rentals, terriers, customs, etc. [c. 1540]. 1829 (Esher U.D.C.); Weston alias Barking, 
‘ct. rolls, 1833-1906; 10 deeds, 1784-1830 (Esher U.D.C.). 


General. 

Deeds relating to: — . 

Dorking Union workhouse, concerning purchase of site, building, etc., 1785-1905 
(416), log book, 1836-1840 (Modern Record Office); Egham, Strode Foundation, concern- 
ing school site, also properties in Egham, ‘Thorpe, Staines and Laleham, 1633-1910 (281), 
Newbarns estate, Plaistow, Essex, 1628-1914 (Strode Foundation); Kingston Bridge 
(c. 200), concerning Bridge estate (1688-1901) and leases of the Bridge tolls (1829-1870), 
contract for rebuilding, with plans (1827), minute book of commissioners for rebuilding 
Kingston bridge (1825-1855), and account book (1826-1910; from 1855, accounts of 
trustees of public charities of Kingston), account book of Cleave’s Almshouses (1670— 
1846) (Modern Record Office); Leatherhead, re ‘Old Swan Inn’, (40 deeds), 1713-1898 
(Messrs. Montague Burton); relating to Chertsey, Claygate, Guildford, Kingston, Reigate 
and Sutton, 1634-1779 (8). 

Sheriff’s Quietus, 1816. 


Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 
Manorial. 

Great Bookham, ct. rolls, 1553-1617, 1643-1698, draft ct. rolls, 1606-1615, 1621— 
1642, survey, 1614, [See also Fetcham] (National Trust); Cattshall, minutes, 1840, 4 
rentals, 19th cent., miscellanea, 1840-1904 (Messrs. Day, Whately & Barlow, Godalming); 
Claygate, ct. roll, 1783-1908, terrier, 1783-1866 (Messrs. Day, Whately & Barlow); 
Ditton (Long Ditton), ct. rolls, 1783-1928, miscellanea, 1904-1928 (Messrs. Day, Whately 
& Barlow); Epsom, ct. rolls, 1663-1924, surveys, 1679-80 and 1755-56, enfranchisement 
books, 1865-1936, with portfolio of maps, miscellanea, 1589 (copy)-r. 1888 (Messrs. 
Lindsey, Greenfield & Mason); Fetcham, Cannon Court, and Great Bookham, copyhold 
terrier, [1737]-1787 (National Trust); East Horsley, ct. roll, 1756-1829, minutes, 1769— 
1829, terrier (partial), 1864 (Messrs. Day, Whately & Barlow); Molesey Matham (East 
Molesey), ct. rolls, 1543-1547, 1574-1713 (both transcripts, unfit for production), 1799— 
1926, miscellanea, 1gth cent. (Messrs. Meynell & Pemberton); Molesey Prior (West 
' Molesey), ct. rolls, 1378—1623, 1625-1729 (both transcripts, unfit for production), 1799— 
1900, miscellanea, 19th cent. (Messrs. Meynell & Pemberton); Wanborough, ct. rolls, 
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1551-1558, 1625-1899, minutes, 1709-1860, rentals and terriers, 1706-1835, present- 
ments, 1703-1793, surrenders and admissions, 1689-1898; miscellanea, 1680-1899 
(Messrs. Day, Whately & Barlow). 


General. 

Deeds relating to: 

Bermondsey, the ‘Lamb,’ 1648-1750 (10), (Wilts. County Council); Great Bookham, 
1596-1853 (214), (National Trust); Egham, Lee’s Charity, c. 600 apprenticeship indentures, 
1721-1878, account book, 1787-1849 (Egham U.D.C.); Farnham, Coxbridge Farm, 
1729-1938 (111), (Modern Record Office); Mitcham, Lamb family, 1680-1746 (9), 
(B.R.A., from Messrs, Frere, Cholmeley & Co.); Polesden Lacey, 1722-1836 (39), (National 
Trust); Reigate, tenement in High Street, 1706-1849 (10), (B.R.A., from Messrs. Frere, 
Cholmeley & Co.); Farm account book, 1839-1844 (parish uncertain), (B.R.A., from 
Messrs. Rotson Lowe). 


Maps and plans. 

c. 2,400 Tithe awards and maps, altered apportionments and certificates, for all Surrey 
tithe areas except: Banstead, Barnes, Chertsey, Epsom, Horsell, Kingswood, Morden, 
Warlingham, Worplesdon (not yet available for inspection) (Diocesan Registrars of Guild- 
ford, Southwark and Winchester). 

Blechingley, survey, 1687. 

Robert Morden’s map of London, Westminster and Southwark, 1732. 


DupLEY AUKLAND. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
Shire Hall, Warwick. Historical MSS. deposited during 1948. 


Manorial and estate records, 

Deeds and other records relating to the estates of the Knightleys of Offchurch Bury, 
16th—18th cent.; the Lucys of Charlecote, 16th—19th cent., the Wilsons of Knowle, 17th- 
19th cent. and the Biddulphs of Frankton, 17th—2oth cent. 

Custumal of the lordship of Balsall, 16th cent. ` 

Deeds relating to Priors Marston, 1644—1843, Wolfhampcote and Flecknoe, 13th- 
15th cent, Ratley and Whitnash, 1669-1848, Little Biggin, 1777-1892, Harbury and 
Kenilworth, 1753-1890, Kenilworth, 1702~1773, Hillmorton, 1612-1873, Bidford, 
Studley, Arrow and Ragley, 16th—19th cent., Bidford and Wixford, 1691-1825, Napton- 
on-the-Hill, 1549-1674, Long Itchington and Balsall, 1612—1779, Pebworth (Worcs.) 
and Dorsington, 16th—18th cent., Alveston, 1687—1902, Forshaw in Solihull, 1589—1789. 

Plans relating to Ratley and Whitnash, 1669-1848, Emscote, 1847, the Priory Gardens 
at Warwick, 18th cent., Great Alne, 1839. 

Coventry diocesan records. 

Lists of church plate in the diocese of Coventry, 1948. , 

Accounts and other parish records relating to Brailes, (1786-1857, Leamington Hastings, 
1582-1887, 

Wellesbourne Mountford tithe award, 1848. 

Miscellaneous. 

Dorsington enclosure award, 1776. 

Plans for the London and Birmingham Railway, 1845, and the London, Warwick and 
Stratford-upon-Avon Railway, 1852. 
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Muster warrant for the Warwickshire militia, 1685. 

Companies Roll of the Warwickshire Rifle Volunteer Corps, 1859—1863. 

Logbooks and other records relating to 25 dissolved schools in Warwickshire, 1862— 
1946. i 
Publication: accessions are listed in Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological Society. 


a 


L. EDGAR STEPHENS. 


WILTSHIRE 
County Record Office, Trowbridge. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. | 


7 volumes containing the survey of the church plate in the diocese of Salisbury, 
ordered by Bishop Moberley, 1886, of which 2 volumes, giving details and illustrations of 
the church plate, refer to the county of Wiltshire, and five volumes to the county of 
Dorset. 

A collection of about 250 documents, principally deeds, relating to the Lackham estate 
at Lacock, the Montagu family of Lackham, and to various other properties in the parishes 
of Lacock and Corsham, 1569-1927. 

A collection of 156 documents, principally deeds, relating to the Spye Park estate in the 
parishes of Chittoe and Bromham, Wilts., 1660-1865; together with 39 letters, bonds and 
deeds relating to the rectory of Rode and Woolverton, and the Rectory of Charlinch, 
Bridgwater in Somerset, 1858—1860. (Deposit.) 

A collection of 86 documents, being gifts, appointments, bonds, amnesties, bargain and 
sales, leases, copy of an enclosure award, letters, bishop’s ordinances, surveys and other deeds 
and documents relating principally to Easton priory, c. 1200-1822. (On deposit from the 
Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society.) 

7 documents relating to properties in Blunsdon St. Andrew, 1687-1736. 

Parish copy of the enclosure award for the parish of Ogbourne St. George, dated 27 
May, 1796. (Deposit.) i 

A collection of 25 documents, relating to land and cottages at Pewsham and Nettleton, 
1706-1802, and 2 returns of knights of the shire for the northern and southern divisions of 
Wiltshire, 1865. (Deposit.) 

A collection of 69 documents, principally deeds, relating to the Gifford family and to 
properties in East Knoyle, Netherayon, Chisledon, Salisbury and elsewhere in Wiltshire; 
to Romsey and Fordingbridge in Hampshire; to Cranborne and Wimborne in Dorset; and to 
Bath, Somerset. 1568-1738. (Deposit.) 

A collection of about 280 printed and manuscript documents, being 29 letters, 1630-1782, 
some in French, listed in the Hist. MSS. Comm.’s Report on Lord. Ailesbury’s MSS. (r5th 
Report, Appendix, part vii (1898), pp. 152-306); 18th cent. ballads; 22 letters and papers 
concerning the Commission of the Peace and militia matters (to or by Thomas Brudenell- 
Bruce, Lieutenant of Wilts., 1780); about 120 letters in French addressed to Lord Bruce, 
1647-1666, containing news of affairs in France and of the European situation; and other . 
miscellaneous letters and papers of the 17th and 18th cent. (Savernake collection.) 

Exemplification dated 27 Sept., 1616, by the dean and chapter of the cathedral of 
Sarum of the appropriation of the church of Box to the priory of Farleigh on 3 Sept., 1227. 

A collection of 33 documents, principally deeds, relating to the Fisher family of Lidding- 
ton, Ogbourne St. Andrew, and Marlborough, Wilts., and properties in Surrey, Berkshire 
and London, 1474-1823. (Deposit.) 
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‘A collection of 25 documents, principally deeds, relating to the Fowle family and pro- 
perties in Fyfield, Overton, Lockeridge and Melksham, 1697-1822. 

A collection of 65 deeds, being gifts, leases and releases, relating to church lands, 
1404-1789; 8 bundles of certificates of examinations, removals and settlements ‘of paupers, 
1733-1848; orders by Justices for the maintenance of the families of serving militiamen 
1794-1816; and 7 deeds of apprenticeship, 1732-1786; all relating to the parish of 
Sherston. (Deposit.) 

16 documents, being an appointment of a deputy lieutenant for the county of Wilts., — 
a lease, a gift, mortgages, and various copies of court roll, relating to Somerford, Purton, 
Warminster and elsewhere in Wiltshire, 1493-1813. 

11 volumes of committee minutes and reports of the Wiltshire County Lunatic Asylum, 
namely 5 volumes of minutes of the committee of visitors, 1846-1885, 5 volumes of 
minutes of the house committee, 1851-1889, and 1 volume of printed reports of the 
committee of visitors and of the medical superintendent, 1851—1860. 

3 maps of the parish of Milton Lilborne illustrating the process of enclosure; the first, 
dated 1778, is of the parish before enclosure, showing the individual holdings in the open fields, 
with names of occupiers; the second shows the same divisions, but with the bounds of the 
new allotments of the open fields and downland with the names of recipients superimposed. 
‘The third map shows the parish after enclosure and four exchanges of land made with the 
consent of the commissioners. These maps may be the work of Smart Pyke, appointed as 
surveyor by the commissioners acting under the act of 1774 for the enclosure of Milton, 
preparatory to the award of 1781. 

5 documents relating to the history of Wesleyan Methodism in the Bradford, Wilts. 
circuit, being three preachers’ plans, a volume containing accounts and names of members 
at Trowbridge, and a history of Wesleyan Methodism in Trowbridge, 1804-1877. 

8 documents relating to the formation and conduct of a volunteer infantry association 
at Heytesbury, under the command of John Gale Everett, esq., 1798-1802. 

2 volumes, being registers of all the recognizances of persons licensed to keep alehouses, 
inns, victualling houses or to sell ale, beer or other liquors by retail in the above mentioned, 
sent or returned to the clerk of the peace of the county of Wilts., 1756-1761. (See ante, 
xxi. 100.) i 

Court papers, 9 vols., of the borough and hundred of Calne, 1669—1767; court book of 
the hundred and manor of Calne and Calstone, 1705—1719; rent rolls of the manor of Calne 
and Calstone, 1694—1699; court papers, 3 vols., of the manor of Calstone, 1669-17673 
court book and court papers of the manor of Erlestoke, 1677-17753 3 court books and one 
volume of particulars of the manor of Great Cheverell, 1719—1912; procedure book of 
Corsham court, 17th~18th cent .; 2 court books of the manor of Durrington and Knighton, 
1609-17113 3 court books of the manor and hundred of Heytesbury and ‘Tythrington, 
1660-1867; 2 court books of the manor of Wilcot and East Stowell, 1704-17793 survey, 
with rentals, of Etchilhampton, Oare, Stowell and Wilcot, 1696; 3 court books of the 
manors of Down Ampney (Glos.), Latton and Eisey, Leigh and Eastrop, 1584—1714; 
court book of the manors of Ashton Keynes, Down Ampney, Eisey, Latton, Leigh, Purton- 
Wotton and South Marston, 1567—1663; court book of the manors of Bremhill, Bromham, 
Bulkington, Rowden, Shaw, Stanley, Whaddon (near Trowbridge) and Wroughton, 1545— 
15575 court book of the manor of Aldrington alias Alderton, 1716-1790; Bremhill parish 
overseers’ accounts, 1773-1783; Keevil parish rate assessment book for poor rate, church 
rate and road rate, 1793 and 1796; Keevil parish assessment for poor rate, 1841; accounts 
of reimbursement by the county treasurer of money paid by the overseers of the poor of 
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various parishes for the relief of the families of serving militiamen and substitutes, 1780— 
1817; letters and papers concerning the formation and conduct of the Wilts. Militia, prin- 
cipally letters from Lord Pembroke, Lieutenant of Wilts., to Mr. Winch, attorney-at-law, 
Clerk of the Lieutenancy, 1800-1821; letters and papers concerning the Wilts. Volunteer 
Yeomanry Cavalry, principally from Lord Pembroke, Lord Bruce and others to the clerk 
of the lieutenancy, 1794-1820; writs, rate assessments and other memoranda relating 
principally to militia matters in Wilts.' 1684—1802; letters relating to the living of Aldrington 
alias Alderton, 1675—1682; letters from Thomas Gore, the antiquary, of Alderton to his 
brother-in-law John Scrope, 1660-1675; memoranda relating to Alderton and the Gore 
family, 1812-1869; ‘Clayton MSS.’: a collection of 40 paper documents, principally par- 
ticulars and valuations of properties, abstracts of title and copies or drafts of conveyances, 
with other miscellaneous documents relating to various places throughout Wiltshire, mid. 
and late 17th cent.; Chisledon and Wroughton: accounts of the sale of wood cut in the Hodson 
and Wroughton woods, 1669-1817. (Deposited on permanent loan by the Wiltshire Archzeo- 
logical and Natural History Society.) 

432 volumes, being chiefly records of the local poor law administration in Wiltshire 
under boards of guardians, 1835—1930, and under the county council from 1930, but also 
including some records of earlier parochial relief from 1709, and of the contemporary special 
authorities such as highway boards, 1864-1897, and sanitary authorities, 1872~1 894. | 

Enclosure minutes for Bishopstone (near Highworth), 1809—1813 (1 vol.), and for East 
Overton, Lockeridge and Fyfield, 1814-1821 (2 vols.). (See ante, xxi. 63 (where East 
Overton is wrongly included in Gloucestershire), 64). 

Deed of gift, from William le Walsche to William Drimyng and Joan, his wife, of a 
messuage and land which Robert Dayn held in Edyngton, 1349. 

Minute and account books and other records of the Savernake Hospital Contributory 
Scheme, 1928-48. : 

The parish records of Holy Trinity Church, Bradford-on-Avon, chiefly relating to poor 
law administration including overseers’ accounts, settlements, removal orders and examina- 
tions, workhouse accounts, 1,736 indentures of apprenticeship (1668-1833), church rate 
assessments, vestry minutes and churchwardens’ accounts. 17th—1gth cent. (Deposit.) 

A collection of 368 documents, principally deeds, relating to properties in Seend, and to 
the Awdry family of Melksham and elsewhere in Wiltshire, 1611—1821; 51 documents, 
principally deeds, relating to property at Poylshot, 1733-1900; 7 deeds relating to pro- 
perty in Melksham sold to Wilts., Somerset and Weymouth Railway Company (later G.W.R. 
Co.), 1804~1832; 32 documents, relating to lands at Broughton Gifford, 1762-1834; and 
342 documents relating to lands at Chippenham, Langley Burrell, and Hardenhuish, Wilts., 
and at Rode, Woolverton and ‘Tellisford, Somerset; with court rolls of the manor of South- 
wick, Wilts., 1639-1869. (Deposit.) 

A miscellaneous collection of 400 deeds and other documents, and 10 bundles of letters, 
accounts, receipts, copies of conveyances and memoranda relating to Lus Hill, Cricklade, 
Highworth, Water Eaton, Leigh (next Ashton Keynes), South Marston, Brokenborough, 
Great and Little Bedwyn, and elsewhere in Wilts., 1528-1877; including a collection of 
50 deeds and 5 bundles of letters, bills, receipts and memoranda relating to Lus Hill in the 
parish of Castle Eaton, 1640-1818. Together with 4 volumes from the muniments of 
the duke of Marlborough, being surveys and a valuation of estates at Clatford, West 
Lavington and elsewhere in Wilts., 1758-1812. (Deposit.) 

Deeds relating to: Westport, Brokenborough, Malmesbury and Clatford, 1721—1810 (8), 
(deposit), Westbury, Godswell Grove in the parish of Dilton, Barford, S. Martin, Seend and 
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other places in Wiltshire, 1689—1911 (118), Malmesbury, 1661-1752, (11) Trowbridge 
and Bradford-on-Avon 1620-1645 (4), Highworth, Preshute, Westbury, Pewsey and 
Avebury, 1734-1840 (6). 

1g documents, principally deeds, relating to properties in East Grimstead and West Dean, 
1666—1825. 

40 volumes, being general and house minutes, of the Visiting Committee of Wilts. 
_ County Asylum, 1897—1922, and of Wilts. County Mental Hospital, 1923—1937. 


Publications: 

A handlist of Wiltshire enclosure acts and awards. By W. E. Tate. Reprinted from the 
Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Magazine, vol. li. 127-173. 1945. 

Records of the County of Wilts., being extracts from the Quarter Sessions great rolls of the 
seventeenth century. By B. Howard Cunnnington. Devizes, George Simpson & Co., 1932. 

A full list of accessions is published in the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Magazine. 

Maurice G. RATHBONE. 


WALES 
CAERNARVONSHIRE 
Caernarvonshire Records Office, County Offices, Caernarvon. Survey of records, 


June 1949. 
(Note.— The date given is that of the earliest record in each class.) 


1. Records of the Caernarvonshire Court of Quarter Sessions and of the Clerk of the Peace. 

A. (i) Quarter Sessions rolls and bundles: 

‘These begin in the reign of Henry VIII and from 1547 practically every year is covered, 
the documents increasing in volume for each succeeding year. They form the main body of 
records preserved in the repository. In these bundles are found all the types of documents 
common to courts of quarter sessions—writs of all kinds, lists of ministers, presentments of 
grand and borough juries, indictments, informations and depositions, recognizances, jury 
lists, calendars of prisoners, warrants, petitions and certificates, licences, accounts and bills. 
There are also included in the ‘bundles many letters, both on public and private matters, 
written mostly to different clerks of the peace and to the justices. During Elizabeth’s reign, 
for example, there are letters from the Council of Wales and there is one letter, dated 26 June, 
1619, signed by Francis Bacon. From 1673, sacrament certificates are included in the 
bundles. The cataloguing of these documents has just been begun. 

(ii) Recognizance rolls and books (1541). 

(iii) Order books (1689). 

(Prior to this date, occasional orders of the court are found entered in the recognizance 
books or sometimes on individual documents.) 

B. ‘Treasurer’s accounts, day books, annual account books, etc. (1823); county gaol 
accounts (1849); minute books of committees of the court; bonds for construction of bridges, 
together with specifications (1774); constabulary records (1856); miscellaneous records and 
memoranda of the clerk of the peace; report of officials of the court; weights and measures. 

C. Hearth tax roll (1662); land tax assessments (1746); lists of voters (1830); jury lists 
(1773); annuity enrolments (1769); oath rolls (1726); registers of papists’ estates; Friendly 
societies (1780); turnpike trust accounts (1841); enclosure awards (1814); deposited plans 
of railways (1824), harbours (1824), road diversions (1809) and other public undertakings. 
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2. Records of the County Council (1889). 
A. Minute books, reports of officials, correspondence, etc. 
B. Transferred records: 


(i) Boards of guardians: minute books and subsidiary records of the four unions 
of the county (Caernarvon, Conway, Pwllheli and Bangor and Beaumaris) from 1837. 


(ii) Turnpike trusts: minute books (1805). 


3. Records of official or semi-official bodies (deposited). 

Lord Lieutenancy-——minute book (November 1796); coroner (1912-40); petty 
sessional records: Eifionydd division (1847-8); parish records: rate books, etc., of Llanllyfni 
(1849); records of the sub-commissioners of pilotage, Portmadoc (1849); county A.R.P. 
records (1939—45). 

4. Private records deposited. 

(i) Records of Messrs, Breese, Jones and Casson, solicitors, Portmadoc. (19th cent. 
mainly.) 

(ii) Records of the Poole family, solicitors in Caernarvon during the 18th and early 
1gth cent. 

W. Ocwen WILLIAMS. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE 
County Record Office, Cardiff. 

This repository was opened in 1939 and no account of its contents has hitherto been 
reported. Some notes on the Quarter Sessions Records and on records of transferred statutory 
authorities, and „deposited historical MSS., both received between 1939—1949, are submitted. 

(a) Quarter Sessions, Judicial. Minute books, 1719—date; rolls, 1727—date; chair- 
man’s note books, 1844—date; vice-chairman’s note books, 1860—date; process and docket 
books, 1730-18463 recognizance books, 1799-1840; commissions of justices, 1760-1876; 
qualification books and oath rolls, 1757—date; calendars of prisoners, 1850—date. 

(b) Quarter Sessions, Administrative. Cardiff gaol: chaplains’, governors’ and surgeons’ 
reports, 1867—78, accounts, 1851—77. Swansea gaol: chaplains’, governors’ and surgeons’ 
reports, 1866—78, journals, 1829-78, accounts, 1866—78, punishment books, 1852—78; 
title deeds, 1763-1856. Police: pay lists, returns, accounts, 1841-88. Bridges: title deeds, 
contracts, tenders, bonds, reports, 1811-89. Lunacy: title deeds, minute books, returns, 
registers, 1776-1899. Treasurer’s account books, 1764~1889. 


(c) Quarter Sessions, Enrolled and Deposited. Charities: Gelligaer, minute books, 
accounts, 1875-96; Aldworth, deeds, 1643-1821, correspondence, accounts, 1868—96. 
Deputations to gamekeepers, 1785-1864. Friendly Societies, bonds, 1796-1854. 
Glamorgan canal: plans, correspondence, bills, orders, accounts, memorials of purchase of 
land, 1790-1864. ‘Turnpike trusts, minute books, 1780-1845. Highway boards, county 
roads boards, minute books, letter books, ledgers, 1845—90. Land tax assessments, 1760— 
1831. Rate books, returns, valuation lists, 1842-1916. Registers of electors, 1843-date; 
poll books, 1756, 1820. 12 enclosure awards, compensation awards, and commons regula- 
tion award, 1809-1936. Deposited plans of canals, railways, roads, public utilities (930), 
1792—date. 
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Other Statutory Authorities. School boards, minute books, ledgers of 62 out of the 
64 school boards within the county, 1871-1903; log books of individual schools, 1863- 
1948; minute books of former local education authorities, 1903—40. Local boards, minute 
books of several local authorities, 1854-94. Boards of guardians: minute books, account 
books, registers of five Unions, 1836-1930. Petty sessional courts: all minute books and 
registers, still extant, of all the petty sessions in the county, 1829-1943. 

Deposited Documents. Cowbridge borough records: minute books of the borough courts 
and corporation, oath book, ordinance roll, bye-laws, admissions of burgesses, conveyances 
of town lands and properties, 1610-1866, 1887-1934. Llantrisant borough records: charter, 
1426, admissions, presentments, suit rolls, register of portreeves, aldermen and burgesses, 
minute book, burgage rent receipts, lists of freemen, bye-laws, 1724~1915. Parish records, 
overseers’ and churchwardens’ rate and account books of several parishes, c. 1700-1929. 
6 tithe plans and awards, 1840-47. Title deeds: of Llysworney, 1465-1713, of property 
in Swansea, 1728—53; 150 deeds of other various parishes, 1585—1862; 196 admissions and 
surrenders, precepts, lists of resiants and deeds of Lougher Manor of Newton Nottage, 
1437-1924. 


Manbe.zine Exsas. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
Essex 
Leyton Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 

Parish of Leyton, Essex: rate books, 1704—1859, 40 vols.; workhouse accounts, 1803— 
1824, 2 vols.; other relief books, accounts, etc., 1797-1838, 12 vols.; apprentice register, 
1802-1844} list of occupiers liable to serve parish offices, 1802-1846; surveyor’s accounts, 
1818; Nuisances Removal committee, presentment book, 1859-1869. 

E. SYDNEY. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Bristol Arehives Department. Historical MSS. acquired during 1948 include: — 

Deeds relating to: properties in Bristol, 1180-1889; Capenor farm, Portishead, 14.32— 
1719 (53); Moorend and Mangotsfield, 1564-1788 (29); Rio Rimal Copper Mine and 
Afortunada Mine, Spain, 1899-1909 (50). 

Manorial: court roll and view of frankpledge of Henbury in Saltmarshe, 1436 and 1580; 
court roll of T'wynynge, 1560; court roll of Westbury-cum-Holoway, 1580, 1590-15933 
compotus of Ralph Sadleir re manors in Glos. and Worcs. 1564. 

4 account books and 5 miscellaneous books of officials of Corporation, 1727-1820; 

5 account books relating to charitable donations, 1753-1822; 2 wharfage books, 1802-1809, 
1816—1820; 6 books of assessments for harbour rate, 1805, 1808, 1810; 4 lists of tax assess- 
ments for grant to king, 1694, 1786, 1803; voluntary subscription for defence of the kingdom, 
1778; lists of tenants of Congresbury and Week St. Lawrence, 1728, 1737. 
_ 2 minute books of Stokes Croft charity school, 1722-1765, 1765—1819; cash book, 
1690-1780 and minute book, 1692-1774, of Lewins Mead Meeting House, Bristol; 
2 volumes register of attendance at Red Lodge Reformatory, 1887—1919; 4 minute books of 
Kyrle Society, 1912-1930. 

Papers relating to Bristol families, 18th cent.; account of George Phillips, tea-dealer, 
including printed price lists, 1797-18013 account book of private person, Brilington, 1733; 
papers re dispute over property at Stoney Hill, Bristol, 1725—1900; book containing list of 
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mayors and sheriffs of Bristol, 1217-1793 and chronicle of remarkable events, 1247-16733 
various documents written in Burmese and Cingalese; 50 French legal documents, 1679- 
1819; Winterbourne enclosure act, volume of minutes, reports, plans, 1825-53. 


ELIZABETH RALPH. 


Gloucester City Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 
Grant of messuage in Mintye, 14 June, 1563. 
16 deeds relating to property in Brook Street and Northgate Street, Gloucester, 1718- 


1774- ; 
Tithe map and appropriation statement of the Wortley part of Wotton-under-Edge. 
n.d. 


Material relating to defence organisation in Gloucester during the Great War 1914-1918. 
P. W. Bennett. 


LANCASHIRE 
Chetham’s Library, Manchester. Historical MS. acquired in 1948. 


Book of tenures, 1509—1600, being inquisitions of the family of Cholmondeley and others 
in Cheshire. (See ante, xxi. 280.) 
Hitpa Lorrnouse. 


Manchester Cathedral, Dean and Canons’ Muniment Room, including the Archives of the 
College of Christ. Principal accessions, 1948 (up to March, 1949). 

A. Chapter and Parish. Chapter ‘ registers’ (chapter minute books), tom. 3 to 5, 
1871-1947, 3 vols., transferred from chapter clerk’s office. Parish account books, 1846— 
1932, with general vestry minutes of the undivided parish, from 1933-date, 3 vols. Congés 
délire, with letters missive, and miscellaneous appointments with papers relating thereto, 
1782-1924. Fellowship appointments (letters missive), 1675-1684. Loose accounts, bills, 
vouchers and receipts, bonds, 1584-1792. Mortality report books, recording cause of death, 
burial and sexton’s fees, 1731—1830, 8 vols. 

B. Chapter estates. Manor of Newton, court baron and court leet rolls and papers, 
1572-1695, 2 portfolios. Court leet book, 1843-1914, 1 vol. Survey, with rent roll, of the 
manor of Newton, taken during the months of October and November, 1649, by virtue 
of a commission grounded upon the act of parliament abolishing deans, chapters, canons, 
prebends and other offices and titles belonging to cathedrals, collegiate churches or chapels in 
England and Wales; returned to the ‘Register’s’ office on rgth December, 1649, signed by 
the surveyors: John Whitworth, John Lyon, Charles Quarles, and Gilbert Stockton, 1 vol. 
(Discovered in chapter house, in August 1948). Enclosure and valuation book of College of 
Christ property in Deansgate and other parts of Manchester, 1649, 1 vol. (Discovered in 
chapter house, in August 1948). 

C. Deeds. Collection of leases, etc., relating to various properties in Newton and Kirk- 
manshulme, surrendered to the College of Christ (since 1847 Dean and Canons), 1681— 
c. 1900 (c. 500 items, transferred from Chapter clerk’s office). 


D. Miscellaneous. Papers relating to Dr. John Dee (warden of the College of Christ), 
c. 1595—1604, 1 file. 
ALBERT E. J. HOLLAENDER. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE 

Museum and Art Gallery, Leicester. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 
Apprenticeship indenture, Leicester, 1696. 
Enclosure award, St. Margaret’s Field, Leicester, 1764. 
Account of timber sold from Launds Wood, 1 767. 
List of subscribers to Leicestershire Book Society, 1773. 
Map of St. Margaret’s parish, Leicester, 1805. 

Dorgen SLATTER. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


Spalding Gentlemen’s Society. Historical MS. acquired in 1948. 
A wool Tod Book, 1794, formerly belonging to John Birkett, jnr. 


G. W. Bauey. 
MIDDLESEX 
Hendon Publio Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 

._ 108 deeds relating to land and property in the manors of Hendon and Edgware, 1636— 
1879. 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Mill Hill, account book, 1839-1871. 
Hendon Volunteer Fire Brigade, miscellaneous letters, account books, etc., 1860-1 873. 

J. E. Warrer. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Northamptonshire Record Society. Historical MSS. acquired by gift or deposit during 
1948 include:— 

Election and parliamentary papers, family wills and papers and estate correspondence, 
18th-2oth cent. (T. W. Fitzwilliam, Esq.). 

Family wills and papeis and estate correspondence. (J. Parry Wingfield, Esq.) 

Family papers and accounts and a large collection of deeds’ relating to Welton and 
Daventry, 15th—19th cent. (Col. R. Clarke). 

County Nursing Association records, 1903-1947. (The marchiones of Exeter, 
Mrs, A. St. G. Coldwell and others). , 

Salcey Forest Rangers book, 18th cent. (Miss J. Wake). 

Wellingborough Charity account book, 18th cent. (Messrs. Burnham Son and Lewin). 

A large number of deeds, terriers, etc., 16th—2o0th cent., from various sources, relating 
to Fotheringay, Oundle, Irchester, Desborough, Pytchley, Mears Ashby, Finedon, Chel- 
veston, Wollaston, Raunds, Higham Ferrers, Everdon, Rushden, Northampton, Roade, 
Ashton, Hargrave, Weedon Pinkney, Little Houghton, Bozeat, Wellingborough, Bugbrooke, 
Cosgrove, Harrington, Staverton and Kislingbury. 

Joan Wake. 


STAFFORDSHIRE i 
The William Salt Library, Stafford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948 include:— 
GIFTS 


Deeds and documents relating to Fradswell, 1655, Himley, Lichfield, Norbury, Penn, 
Rowley Regis and Tettenhall, 1647-1789 (13), Stafford, 1704, Penkridge, 1735, Adbaston, 
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1764 and 1766 (2), land and mines at Bloxwich and Walsall, 1738-1872 (24), Tutbury, 
19th cent. (16), annuity from the estate of the widow of John Jervis, Lord St. Vincent, 1 817. 


Deposits 


By the marquis of Anglesey, from Plas Newydd, Llanfairpwll, Anglesey, deeds and docu- 
ments relating to Staffordshire, other than those relating to Burton Abbey, including: — 

(1) Early deeds and charters (see Staffordshire Record Soctety Publications 1939, for a 
calendar of part of the collection). : 

(2) Court rolls, court books, account rolls, account books, rentals and surveys, etc., 
relating to the manors of Cannock and Rugeley (temp. Ed. I to 19th cent.), Farewell (temp. 
Ric. II to 19th cent.), Longdon (temp. Eliz. to 19th cent.), Haywood (temp. Eliz. to rgth 
cent.), Bromley, (temp. Hen. VIII to rgth cent.), Burton (temp. Ed. III to 17th cent.) 
and elsewhere. 

. (3) Deeds and documents relating to Burton, Longdon, Haywood, Rugeley, Farewell, 
and elsewhere (15th to 19th cent.). 

(4) Deeds and documents relating to coal mines and iron works (16th to 18th cent.). 

(5) Papers relating to the Staffordshire militia (late 18th and 1gth cent.). 

Papers relating to the Cotes family, lands in Eccleshall, Gnosall and elsewhere, mainly 
18th and roth cent. (General Sir Charles Grant.) 

250 deeds and documents relating to lands and tithes in Swinfen and Weeford, 1554— 
1878. (Exors. of Col. Swinfen-Brown.) 

32 deeds and documents relating to Prestwood, Stallington and Enfield, 1573-1754. 
(Capt. Philip R. R. Dunne, M.C.) 

Deeds and documents from Loxley Hall, including 265 early deeds and charters. (J. H. 
Sneyd-Kynnersley, Esq.). 

A list of the more important accessions and deposits is sent to the British Records Associa- 
tion for the Year’s Work in Archives. 


MARGUERITE GOLLANCZ. 


SUFFOLK 
Ipswieh Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired during 1948. 
Personal papers of local antiquaries and historians. 

Miss Merelina Stanley of Packenham (1887—1905). Miss Nina Layard, antiquary and 
anthropologist of Ipswich (1g9th—2oth cent.). The Rev. Canon John James Raven, antiquary, 
of Fressingfield (1850-1906). The Rev. William C. Pearson of Henley, local historian and 
genealogist (1881—1915). 

Other personal papers. 

Robert Ratcliffe of Ipswich, locomotive driver and general secretary to the Ipswich 
Trades Council and Labour Party, including the personal papers (1885-1907) of Mr. 
William Middleditch, secretary to the Ipswich branch of the Eastern Counties Labour 
Federation, and an accumulation of valuable material, manuscript and printed, relating to the 
labour movement in Ipswich, with some general pamphlets and handbills, notably election- 
eering addresses. 

Peter Bruff, engineer, including patents for using in England and Scotland his improve- 
ments in constructing permanent way and rolling stock for railways, 1852, and plans for 
works at Slaughden Key, 1851, to convert Aldeburgh into a safe harbour of refuge. 
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John Taylor of Norwich, yarn factor, relating to a Universal Tontine on Lives of all 
Ages at Ipswich (1790-1825) and including the statements of account from 1799 onwards, 


: Manorial records. 


Assington and Little Cornard (1673-1937), Bildesdon (1856-1936). 


Plans. 
Wrongs Farm in Great Cornard (1767) showing strips in the common fields. 
Debenham turnpike. 
Downham Reach (1858), giving details of the Ipswich side of the Orwell. 


Deeds. 

Ipswich (1742-1900), Nayland and Lavenham, Clare, Hacheston, Columbine Hall, 
Helmingham (13th—-17th cent.), Stoke by Clare (1422-1693), Wortham (1546-1613), 
Borehouse Manor in Edwardstone. - 


Miscellaneous. 

Tellers’ bills, exchequer, for Suffolk (1553—1637). 

Rate books of Rickinghall Superior (1790-1829), namely 63 books of assessments made 
by the vestry and allowed by the justices of the peace. -~ 


Listan J. REDSTONE. 


SURREY 
Croydon Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 


Oxted, view of frankpledge and court baron, 25-38 Ed. III, 2, 4-8 Hen. V, 13-15, 
19 Ed. IV, 21 Hen. III, 1 Mary—3, 4, Philip and Mary, 4-44, 19, Eliz., 2-14 Jas. I, 
2 Chas, I—19 Chas. II, 2 Jas. II—5 Anne, 4 Geo: I—g Geo. II, 15 Geo. II—6 Geo. 
III, 18, 42—48 Geo. III. 

Kent: manor of Henden, Sundridge, court rolls, 22—28 Eliz., 6~10 Chas. I. 

Deeds relating to: Blechingley, 13—19th cent. (16), Chelsham, 16th-17th cent. (6), 
Crowhurst, 16th cent. (2), Croydon, 19th cent. (1), Limpsfield, 16th cent. (x3), 18th cent. 
(1), Lingfield, 16th cent. (1), Oxted, 14th-r1gth cent. (244). 

A transcript of the minute book of the homage jury. Ed. C. G. Paget, 3 vols. [T ype- 
script], vol. i. 11 Oct. 1582—19 Ap. 1722; vol. ii. 2 July 17236 May 1834; vol. iii. 
20 May 1835-6 July 1868. Vol. i. is transcribed in extenso, vols. ii. and iii. contain abbreviated 
abstracts. 


Henry A. SHARP. 


SUSSEX 
Hove Public Library and Museum. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 


44 charters, 1342~1598. 
Charter relating to Premonstratensian abbey of Begham, late 12th or early 13th cent. 
(Central Public Library, Newport, Mon.). Court rolls relating to manors of: Burwash, 
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1642-47, Denton near Newhaven, 1349-1686 with survey, F 686, Batterden alias Perry- 
bridge (parish of Mayfield) various dates, 1534—1749. Rent roll of manor of Horsted Keynes, 
1755- 

212 documents relating to places in Sussex, 17th and 18th cent. 

Wills of East Sussex persons, 18th cent. 

Maps: manor of Ewhurst, Northiam parish, 17th cent; Twineham Grange, nr. 
Brighton, 19th cent. 

K. C. Harrison, 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Birmingham Reference Library. Historical MSS. acquired during 1948. 


Deeds relating to property in: Halesowen and Yardley, 1577~ 1934 (21), Birmingham, 
17th and 18th cent. (26), Birmingham, 18th and 19th cent. (31), Bordesley, 20 August, 
34 Eliz. (1). 

‘Letter book of Sir William Brereton referring to military operations around Lichfield, 
‘Tutbury Castle and Banbury in 1646. 

Collection of books and manuscripts relating to the Hutton family of Birmingham, 
including 12 autograph letters of Catherine Hutton, 1844. 

Collection of documents relating to the Southam family, 18th and 19th cent. 

Fentham’s Trust, minute books and account books, 181 3-1934. 

Piddock’s Charity, minutes for 1859, 1860 and 1869, and 14 title and trust deeds, 1763- 
1845. 

Minute books of the Birmingham Sanatorium (afterwards called the Blackwell Con- 
yalescent Home), 1866-1948, 2 vols. 

Bound volume of manuscript letters, etc., relating to the Andertons of Moseley, Wake 
Green, 1845—1878. 

Christ Church Schools, Birmingham, log books, 1863-1903, 4 vols.; minute books of 
the School Managers, February, 1888, 1894-1903. 


F. J. PATRICK. 


Shakespeare’s Birthplace Library, Stratford-upon-Avon. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 


Estate and household account book, 1616-34, of William Clopton of Sledwick, co. 
Durham, and 10 documents relating to the Clopton family of Warwickshire, 17th—19th cent. 
(Mrs. A. Spurway.) 

Records of Stratford-upon-Avon Board of Guardians. (Stratford-upon-Avon Guardians 
Committee.) 

Deeds and other documents relating to: Old Stratford, 1816 (2), Alveston, 1687—1902 
(35), manor of Bidford 1587-1850 (150), (Warws. Co. Council); Sambourne, 1615, 1653 
(E. A. B. Barnard, Esq.); Stratford, 1734—1907 (25), (Harry Fox, Esq.) 

5 MS. vols. relating to the parish charities, etc., of Stretton-on-Dunsmore, 1gth cent. 
(P. R. Walker, Esq.). . 


Levr Fox. 
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Sheffield City Libraries. “Historical MSS. acquired in 1948. 


A collection of 587 deeds from a solicitor’s.office consisting mainly of 19th cent. wills and 
some 18th cent. deeds concerning property in the centre of Sheffield. 

A few miscellaneous local deeds from 1726. 

Correspondence of H. J. Wilson, M.P. for Holmfirth division of Yorkshire concerning 
his taking shares in the ‘Sheffield Independent’ and the final purchase of the paper by him and 
the Rowntrees, 1895—1909. 

Correspondence between Thomas Asline Ward of Sheffield and his family during his 
European tour, 1847-1848. 


J. P. Lams. 


Yorkshire Archaeological Society. Historical MSS. acquired in 1948 include:— 


Deed of resignation by William Bothe of the custody of St. Nicholas’s Hospital, Ponte- 
fract, 143 

ene en of James I (1608), being the funda grant of Almondbury Grammar 
School. A roll entitled “The Statutes and Constitutions of the Free Grammar Schoole of 
King James in Almondbury, approved and confirmed by the Archbishop of the Province.’ 

Papers of the Rev. Henry Lawrance, including 9 folio volumes being his collections for a 
work on Yorkshire ecclesiastics and notes relating to Yorkshire heraldry. 

2 account books of Thomas Norcliffe of Langton, 1720—67. 
. Deeds. Before 1606: Ardsley, 1411 (6); Riccall and district (33). 16th—18th cent.: 
Kilnsey (96); Thorpe (Burnsall) (8); Settle (7); Litton (4); Arncliffe (4); Bordley, Burnsall, 
Stainforth; Beverley (11); Knaresborough (9); York (9); Hetton (30); Ellingstring (Mas- 
ham), (12), Wakefield, Rotherham and Lincolnshire (11). 17th—18th cent.: Barnsley (35); 
Bolton (3); Hemsworth (25); Greasborough (9); Ecclesfield (50); Horton (27); Rawmarsh 
(10); Ryhill (12); Thurnscoe (25); Newsholme (Keighley), (13); Wakefield (14); Appleton- 
on-Swale; Bingley (2);’ Dalton (W.R.), (2); Dewsbury (2); Oswaldkirk manor (6); Oulton, 
Woodlesford, South Elmsall (5); Swillington (6). 


M. J. Hesprrcu. 


WALES ; 
Cardiff Public Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1947. - 


Deeds and documents, chiefly 18th and 1gth cent., relating to: Cantreff, Brecs. (2), 
Crickhowell, Brecs. (3), Llangatock, Brecs. (10), Llangenny, Brecs. (3), Aberdare, Glam. (3), 
Gelligaer, Glam. (4), Llancarfan, Glam. (22), Loughor, Glam. (1), Michaelston le Pit, 
Glam. (1), Peterston super Montem, Glam. (4), Trevethin, Mon. (7), Narberth, Pembs. (3), 
Knighton, Rads. (31). 

A number of deeds and papers have been acquired recently relating to the Kemeys Tynte 
estates in Glamorganshire. “These have been scheduled and full entries will be added to the 
typewritten calendar. 


Epmunp J. Regs. 
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B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers’ 
References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and number; to auctioneers. 


catalogues by name, date of first day of sale and number of lot. 


The following are the principal cata- 


logues including historical MSS. which the Institute has received between January and June 1949: 
P. J. Dobel, no. 106; G. H. Last, no. 275; Myers & Co., no. 356; Bernard Quaritch, no. 664; Sotheby & 
Co., 24. i. 1949, 28. ii. 1949, 4. iv. 1949, 9. V. 1949, 30. V. 1949.] 


Collections. 

Wynn Papers. Documents and letters 
relating to the Wynn family and their estates 
in Wales, 17th-19th cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
4. iv. 1949, nos. 250—263.) 

Miscellaneous Documents. 

English before 1603. 

Dymock, Roger, ‘Adversus duodecim 
errores et haereses Lollardorum,’ c. 1400. 
Printed by the Wyclif Society, 1922. 
` (Charles W. Traylen, Guildford, no. 12, 
p- 22, no. 148.) 

Latin-English vocabulary, 15th cent. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 31. i. 1949, no. 17.) 

Baliol, John, king of Scotland, copy, 1300, 
of confirmation of dowry granted by Alex- 
ander of Scotland of the revenues of Berwick 
on the marriage of his son with Margaret of 
Flanders. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 664, 
p- 13, no. 117.) 

Proceedings at conference at Calais, 
between ambassadors of Henry V and those 
of the duke of Burgundy, dated Calais, 
14 July 1419. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. v. 
1949, no. 528.) 

‘Civil warrs of England in the Life of 
Henry the Sixth.’ Early 17th cent. MS. 
(G. H. Last, no. 275, p. 22, no. 678.) 

Edward IV and Edward, earl of Rutland, 
letter of credence, 10 Dec. 1460, to the duke 
of Milan for Anthony de la Tour. (Bernard 
Quaritch, no. 664, p. 14, no. 127.) 

Henry VIII: Bouch of court, 1533, 
containing a table of the officers and minis- 
ters of the king’s household at Eltham, their 
duties etc. (Messrs. Sotheby, 10. v. 1949, 
no. 185.) 

Catherine of Aragon, letter, 8 Feb. 
1534, to Charles V, from Buckden, Hunts. 
(Bernard Quaritch, no, 664, p. 15, no. 131.) 


Mary, Queen of Scots, document, 17 
Feb. 1556, remitting forfeitures of James 
Kirkcaldy of Grange and Henry Balnaves 
of Halhill, attainted after murder of Cardinal 
Beaton. (Messrs. Sotheby, 28. ii. 1949, 
no. 243.) 

‘Letter and commonplace book dealing 
with historical and political matters, especi- 
ally Sir Francis Walsingham’s mission to 
Paris, 1570-1572.’ Formerly in the Hol- 
land House library. (Percy Dobell, no. 
106, p. 24, no. 353.) 

Bourchier, Anne, marchioness of North- 
ampton, ing. post mortem of property of, 
1571. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 664, p. 17, 
no. 141.) 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, inden- 
ture, 20 May 1571, concerning property 
in Crogen Wladys, in the lordship of 
Chirk. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 664, p. 14, 
no. 126.) 

Killigrew, Henry, account of expenses as 
ambassador to Holland, July 1573. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 28. ii. 1949, no. 229.) 

‘A Brefe Sumarie and Demonstracion of 
the estate of England and Wales .. .’, c. 
1580. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 664, p. 15, 
no. 128.) 

Letter, 24 July 1601, ‘signed by Queen 
Elizabeth’s Privy Councillors’, regarding 
payment for transportation of men levied in 
Essex to Ostend. (Myers & Co., no. 356, 
p- 20, no. 139.) 

‘A Short Compendium or Breife Declara- 
tion of what every officer of his Maties 
Court of Exchequer ought to do by resone 
of his office in England. . . . Written at 
the request of the right noble the Lord 
Buckhurst, Lord Treasurer of England,’ 
temp. Queen Elizabeth, see ante, xxii. 99. 
(Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 19, no. 138.) 
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English after 1608. 

‘A Treatise concerning the Nobility 
according to the Lawes of England,’ early 
17th cent. (Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 38, 
no. 298.) 

660 Exchequer receipts for the use of 
James I, 1607-1624; 60 exchequer re- 
ceipts for the use of Charles II, 1661-1671. 
(G. H. Last, no. 275, p. 24, no. 711, p. 22, 
no. 676.) 

Ordnance, finding of Royal Commission 
on, c. 1609. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 664, 
p. 17, no. 142.) 

5 Messengers’ bills for charges and ser- 
vices in delivering letters, 4 of 16th cent., 
one dated 1619. (Percy Dobell, no. 106, 
p. 16, nos. 222-6.) 

Hutton, Sir Richard, argument in the 
exchequer chamber, 28 April 1638, con- 
cerning ship money. (Bernard Quaritch, 
no. 664, p. 15, no. 130.) 

Minutes of the Parliamentary Army 
Commissioners at Stafford, 1643-45. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 30. v. 1949, no. 515.) 

Charles I, letter, Newcastle, 1 June 1646 
to Lord Aston and Sir Tho. Tildesly, from 
‘Tusmore papers. See ante xx. 230. (Messrs, 
Sotheby, 28. ii. 1949, no. 249.) 

Prince Rupert: 2 letters to, from (1) 
William, earl of Craven, 26 Jan. 1649; 
(2) Sir Robert Long, 3 Jan. 1649. (Myers 
& Co., no. 356, p. 15, no. 106, p. 16, 
no. 107.) 

Mennes, Sir John, letter, 12 Jan. [1648] 
to Prince Rupert relating to provisions and 
seamen. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 664, p. 16, 
no. 136.) 

Thurloe, John, letter, 14 Aug. 1654, 
to the Commissioners of the Navy, concern- 
ing luggage of. the Portuguese ambassador. 
(Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 51, no. 406.) 

Account books of (1) George Garrett, 
son of Thomas Garrett, draper of London, 
1649-1660. (2) William Antrobus, draper 
of London, 1654-1664. (Myers & Co., 
no. 356, p. 46, no. 363.) 

Charles II: appointment of commis- 
sioners for Gloucestershire to levy soldiers, 


3 Mar. 1659. (Myers & Co., no. 356, 
pP. 15, no. 104.) 

Henrietta, Maria, Queen, grant, 28 June 
1665, to the earl of Arlington and William 
Godolphin of the manor of Holdenby, 
Northants. (Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 26, 
no. 194.) 

Jeffreys, George, Baron, genealogy and 
collection of tradesmen’s receipts, 1669—1684. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 4. iv. 1949, no. 270.) 

Wren, Sir Christopher, report and esti- 
mate, 14 July 1687, for necessary repairs 
to house of Sir Edward Hales in the Tower. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 28. ii. 1949, no. 192.) 

Parliament: debate between ‘both houses 
of parliament in the free Conference held in 
the painted Chamber att the Convention, 
Anno 1688: Relating to the word (Abdi- 
cated) and (the Vacancy of the Throne) in 
the Commons Vote’. See ante, xxii. 100. 
(Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 28, no. 213.) 

Fenwick, Sir John, proceedings in Parlia- 
ment in connection with the bill of attainder 
against, 1696. See ante xxii. 99. (Myers & 
Co., no. 356, p. 21, no. 148.) 

Prior, Matthew, letters, including 43 
from Paris and the Hague, 1696-1697, to 
the earl of Jersey. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
30. V. 1949, no. 536.) 

Luttrell, Narcissus, 1657-1732, collec- 
tion of MSS. and holograph notes. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 24. i. 1949, no. 487.) 

Penn, William, surrender of estate in 
Coolross, Co. Meath, to his son, 22 Oct. 
1707. (Messrs. Sotheby, 28. ii. 1949, no. 232.) 

‘A Book of all the severall Offices of the 
Court of Exchequer,’ including names of 
existing holders and a statement of their 
duties, c. 1712. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. i. 
1949, no. 486.) 

Liria, duke of, son of duke of Berwick, 
61 letters, Madrid and Paris, 1717-1720, 
to Lord Clanricarde. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
28. ii. 1949, no. 24.5.) 

‘Tradesmen’s bills, 1717—1825. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 24. i. 1949, no. 466.) 

Jacobite rising of 1715, letters relating to. 
(Messrs, Sotheby, 24. i. 1949, nos. 533—536.) 
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Jacobite rising of 1745, collection of 
letters and papers relating to, including letter, 
2 July 1745, of Prince Charles Edward to 
his father. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. i. 1949, 
no. 537.). ; 

Jacobites: contemporary papers relating 
to failure of the risings of 1715 and 1745 
from the Tusmore papers. (Myers & Co., 
no. 356, p. 27, no. 209.) 

Log-book of Patrick Begbie of H.M.S. 
Northumberland, 21 June-28 Sep. 1781, 
sailing under Admiral Darby. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 4. iv. 1949, no. 237.) 

Burney, James, Rear-Admiral, letter, 
17 April 1783, to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, giving particulars of his voyage in 
command of H.M.S. Bristol since Dec. 
1782. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 664, p. 13, 
no. 118.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 2 letters, 
Vanguard at Sea, 28 Aug. 1798 and 4m- 
phion off Cape Finisterre, 30 May, 1803. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 28. ii. 1949, nos. 174-5.) 

Clarkson, Thomas, 35 letters to, from 
various correspondents concerning the slave 
trade. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. v. 1949, 
no. 549.) 

Nightingale, Florence, 125 letters to 
Dr. Farr, 1858-1875. (Messrs. Sotheby, 


24. 1. 1949, no. 498.) 


European. 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
letter dated Mons, 29 Nov. 1458, to duke of 
Bourbon. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 664, 
pP. 14, no. 123.) 

Castiglione, Baldassare, letter, 30 July 
1520, to his mother. (Bernard Quaritch, 
no. 664, p. 14, no. 120.) 

Spain: 3 documents dated Seville, 1558, 
relating to the ownership of a negro slave. 
(Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 47, no. 371.) 

Don John of Austria, letter, 4 Oct. 
1574 ‘to the Ambassador in Rome’. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 28. ii. 1949, no. 241.) 

France: warrants to the Governor of the 
Bastille, signed by Louis XV and counter- 
signed by J.-F. Phélipeaux, conte de Maure- 


pas, 1731-1735, 220 docs. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
28. ii. 1949, no. 252.) 

Poland: Stanislaus, king of Poland, 8 
letters, 1733-1735, to his daughter, queen 
of France. (Messrs. Sotheby, 28. ii. 1949, 
no. 262.) 

Journal of a Prussian officer, 18 Jan.— 
12 July 1742, in the war of the Austrian 
Succession. (Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 34, 
no. 264.) 

Russia: ‘Journal de la Compagne des 
Russes Contre les Turcs 1769.” (Myers & 
Co., no. 356, p. 56, no. 442.) 

Mountstuart, Lord, minister plenipo- 
tentiary at Turin, W. Deane Poyntz and 
others, c. 500 letters addressed to, 1761-83, 
from British Consuls in Genoa and Nice. 
See ante xxi. 197, 280. (Myers & Co., no. 


356, P. 55, no. 437.) 


British Local. 


Bucks: 140 receipts from taxpayers, 1563— 
1600; 95 receipts from taxpayers, 1604— 
1624; 74 receipts for the use of Charles I, 
1626-1637. (G. H. Last, no. 275, p. 22, 
nos. 671, 670, 669.) 

Cambs: 125 receipts of tellers of the 
exchequer, 1559-1600: 130 exchequer re- 
ceipts, 1607-1624. (G. H. Last, no. 275, 
p. 22, nos. 672, 673.) 

Cornwall: 20 documents, 1480-1685. 
relating to manor of Roseworthy. (Messrs, 
Sotheby, 31. i. 1949, no. 15.) 

Dorset: abstract of titles to estates of 
George Pitt, 1688, mostly relating to Dorset. 
(Percy Dobell, no. 106, p. 8, no. 84.) 

Hampshire: papers relating to Gifford 
family estates, including inventory and ac- 
count book, 17th cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
24. i. 1949, no. 464.) 

Herts: 80 exchequer receipts, 1568~ 
1600; 58 exchequer receipts, 1603-16223 
44 exchequer receipts, 1626-1637. (G. H. 
Last, no. 275, p. 23, nos. 704, 705, 706.) 

Kent: 360 exchequer receipts, 1559— 
1600; 91 exchequer receipts, 1628-1634. 
(G. H. Last, no. 275, p. 24, nos. 716, 714.) 
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London: Blackfriars, documents rela- 
ting to property owned by Richard Burbage 
(1567-1619). (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. v. 
1949, no. 530.) 

London: indenture between Sir John 
Bodley and Sir Matthew Browne, 11 Dec. 
1601, for property in Candlewick St. 
(Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 31, no. 233.) 

London: Westminster school, pardon of 
Chas, IT. to boys charged with riot in Dean’s 
Yard, 8 Oct. 1679. (Messrs. Sotheby, 4. iv. 
1949, no. 267.) 

London: 2 petitions to justices of the 
peace for Middlesex, from the inhabitants of 
Kensington, Oct. 1695, relating to a watch 
house and the highway. (Bernard Quaritch, 
no. 664, p. 16, no. 132.) 


Middlesex: accounts of the tenants of the . 


manor of Northall, 1756 and 1786. (G. H. 
Last, no. 275, p. 22, no. 659.) 
_ Shropshire: ‘a new description of North 
Bradford, part i,’ 18th cent. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 30. v. 1949, no. 521.) 

Shropshire: deanery visitations, 1793; 
clergy lists, various years, 1775-1809. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 30. v. 1949, nos. 519, 524.) 

Shropshire: survey of estates of Robert 
Corbet, 17943 journal of Joseph Corbet of 
Longnor Hall, 1815-16; Longnor account 
book. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. v. 1949, nos. 
523, 522.) 

Somerset: court rolls of Pensford, Chew 
Magna, Chew Stoke, Chew Baber, Regel- 
bury, Broomfield, 16th—-17th cent. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 24. i. 19493 nos. 451-455.) 
Documents relating to Bridgewater, North 
Petherton, Broomfield,’ Spaxton, Lyttleton, 
Stow, Othery, Chilton, Sedgemoor, 16th— 
17th cent. (ibid. nos. 456, 459, 460, 461). 
Inventory of Halswell House and Regelbury 
House, c. 1700 (ibid. no. 458.) Papers re- 
lating to the Tynte estate, 17th—-18th cent. 
(ibid. no. 463). Property of Elizabeth Peers, 
1590, including the manor of Gudenham, 
and land in Wellington and Milton (ibid., 
no. 462). 

Somerest: Halswell family, documents re- 
lating to property in Somerset, 14th—16th 


cent. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. i. 1949, no. 439. 
Pedigree of, 1591 (#td., no. 441.) 

Somerset: collection of letters and docu- 
ments relating to Kemys Tynte family, 
1740-1840. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. v. 1949, 
no. 525.) 

Somerset: letters and papers of Sir 
Charles Kemys, M.P. for Somerset, 1747- 
74, and largely relating to Somerset. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 24. i. 1949, nos. 453, 467, 468.) 

Southampton, documents relating to pro- 
perty in, 16th-18th cent., Phillipps MSS. 
24196, 18951, 19301. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
4. Iv. 1949, no. 265.) 

Surrey: lease of property on Bankside by 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Edward Alleyn 
appearing as a witness. (Bernard Quaritch, 
no. 664, p. 13, no. 116.) 

Sussex: account book relating to lands of 
Francis Naylor in, 1743-1772. (Howes 
Bookshop, Ltd., Hastings, no. 108, p. 38, 
no. 1584.) 

Winchester, bp. of: account book of 
steward of the revenue of the bishopric of 
Winchester, 1707. Phillipps MS. 24343. 
Leasehold book of Benjamin Hoadley, bp. 
of Winchester, 1761. Phillipps MS. 26002. 
Also Phillipps MSS. 25636, 25641. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 4. iv. 1949, no. 264.) 

Yorkshire: deeds relating to Letheley 
(36 Hy. VIII), Dungworth Storthes (33 
Hy. VI), Risby (6 Hy. VIII), Pontefract 
(7 Hy. IV), Brantingham (40 Ed. III, ro 
Hy. VIII) and other places in Yorkshire, 
mainly 16th cent. Phillipps MSS. 25400, 
35305, 30443. (Messrs. Sotheby, ro. v. 
1949, nos. 186-192.) 

Wales: documents relating to the Tynte 
estates and property of the Kemeys family, 
14th-19th cent., including court rolls, 
rent rolls, inventory, election papers, etc. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 24. i. 1949, nos. 469— 
476.) Pedigrees of Kemeys and Tynte 
families, 17th-18th cent. (ibid., no. 4.43.) 

Wales: documents relating to property 
of Halswell family in, 14th-16th cent. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 24. i. 1949, no. 439.) 

Wales: collection of letters and documents 
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relating to Kemys Tynte family, 1732- 
1759. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. v. 1949, no. 526.) 


American and Overseas. 

Collection of letters and documents re- 
lating to Easthampton, Long Island and to 
New York under the governorship of the 
earl of Bellomont, many addressed to Sir 
Henry Ashurst, Bt. (1645-1711.) (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 24. i. 1949, nos. 519—532.) 

Hamilton, Alexander, letter, 4 Oct. 1794 
to Henry Lee. (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. i. 
1949, no. 516.) 

India, journal of a tour in, to inspect 
gold workings in Malabar, 1827-31. 
Phillipps MS. (Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 18, 
no. 125.) 

‘Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Honble. William Mathew, Lt.-General of 
H.M. Leeward Charibee Jslandsin America,’ 
1726-1732, relating to the disposal of the 
king’s land in the island of St. Christopher. 
(Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 3, no. 7.) 

Report of earl of Ranelagh and William 
Blathwayt, 1 June 1704, to the Lord 


Treasurer with reference to the petition of 
Robert Livingston of New York, Secretary 


. for Indian Affairs in N. America. (Messrs. 


Sotheby, 4. iv. 1949, no. 248.) 

St. Andrew, Grenada, Tivoli sugar planta- 
tion in, indenture, 9 April 1790, relating to, 
and valuation of slaves in. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
28. ii. 1949, no. 221.) 

Simcoe, John Graves, governor of Upper 
Canada, journal of copies of order issued 
from Santo Domingo, when deputy ad- 
jutant general there, March—July 1797. 
(Myers & Co., no. 356, P- 52, no. 416.) 

King, Sir R., Commander-in-Chief in 
E. Indies, 17 letters, 1816—1820 to Viscount 
Melville. (Myers & Co., no. 356, p. 38, 
no. 294.) 

Tarleton, Sir Banastre, 3 letters, 23 Nov. 
1776, 17 Dec. 1776, 5 July 1777, describ- 


. ing cavalry operations near Brunswick, 


Princeton and Trenton. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
4. iv. 1949, no. 249.) 

Philipps MSS. 21288, 21422. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 24. i. 1949, no. 483.) 
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(A) THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


ALDRICH, Henry, 62 , KEITH, ALEXANDER, 71 
Alfred, Ernest Albert duke of Edinburgh, 180 

Allestree, Richard, 63 

Allin, = Thomas, 64 LANGTON, WALTER, 71 
Anne, 65 Leeds, Edward, 180 
Armstrong, Sir Thomas, 6 5 i 
Ashe, Simeon, 67 

Astley, Sir Jacob, 67 


Aston, Sir Arthur, 69 MARMION, SHACKERLEY, 7I 


Matthew, Sir Tobie, 71 
Murphy, Arthur, 71 


BRERETON, OWEN SALUSBURY, 180 
——, Sir William, 180 

' Parry, Sir THOMAS, 72 
Pepys, Sir Richard, 180 


CLAVEL, JOHN, 70 
Cornhill, William of, 70 


Epmunp (Rich) Saint, 71 


Philippa of Hainault, 72 
Pocock, Isaac, 72 


SINCLAR, SR HENRY, 73 


Sparrow, John, 73 


FLEMING, MARGARET, 71 
‘ VAUGHAN, HENRY, 73 


—, Thomas, 
GRANT, JAMES, 71 a 73 


HASTINGS, GEORG WEST, WILLIAM, 73 

? dh Winchelsea, Robert, 73 
Jony, 71 
John of Eltham, 71 YOUNG, ARTHUR, 73 


(B) HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS (ACCESSIONS AND MIGRATIONS) 


[Places mentioned in names and descriptions of turnpikes, turnpike trusts, and railways, are indexed 
under turnpikes, etc., with no cross-references from the place names. 

Classes of documents relating to landed property are not entered in the index, except when, on account 
of importance or rarity, the class possesses special diplomatic interest.] - 





ABBERTON, Essex, 95 Acton Reynolds, Salop, 193 

Abbots Lench, Worcs, tithe plans, etc., 86 Round, Salop, enclosure, 191 

Abbotts, Essex, 78 Acre, trade with, 186 

Abenhall, Glos, 89 Adam, John, 79 

Aberdare, Glam, 209 ——, Robert, 79 i 

Aberdeenshire, valuation book, 97 Adamson, Patrick, abp. of St. Andrews, 187 
Aberffraw, Caern, 187 Adbaston, Staffs, 205 ` 

Abingdon, Lord, estate accounts of, 76 Afortunada mine, Spain, 203 

Ablington, Glos, 82 Africa, East, exploration in, 76°; see also Hall, F. G., 
Acton Burnell, Salop, 192 . ——-, South, commissioner in, 76 
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Agnew family of Lochnaw, 97 

Agolludo, marqués de, tor 

Ailesbeare, Devon, 87 

Ailesbury, marquesses of : see Brudenell-Bruce 

Aix-en-Provence, parlement of, 186 

Aix-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 100 

Alberbury, Salop, 193 bis 

Albrighton, Salop, 193 ; highways, 191 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford, 182 

Aldbury, Herts, 84 ” 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk, harbour of, 206 

Aldenham, Herts, 84 

Aldershot, Hants, 83 

Alderton, Wilts, 199, 200 bis 

Aldrington, Wilts, 200 

Aldrington, alias Alderton, Wilts, 199, 200 

Aldworth, Berks, 76 

——, Glam, charity, 202 

Aldworth, William, 79 

—— family (Berks), 79 

Alexander, king of Scotland, 210 

Alehouses, 188, 189, 199 

Al! Pasha, 181 

Allan, Sir Alexander, 100 

Aller, Som, 194 

Alleyn, Edward, 213 

Allstow, Cheshire, ror 

Almondbury, Yorks, Grammar School, 209 

Alston, T., 187 

Alveston, Glos, 83 

Alveston, Warws, 96, 197, 208 

Alvingham, Lines, 90 

America, MSS. collected by Sir Leicester Harms- 
worth relating to, 102 ; war in 1815-16, 103 

Amersham, Bucks, Dr. Challoner’s Grammar 
School, 188 

Ampthill, Beds, 77 

Ampney Crucis, Glos, parish records, 82; vicar of, 


83 

Anderson, Da[vid], 187 

Anderton family of Moseley, 208 

Anglesey, marquis of, 206 ; see also Paget, Henry 
William 

Anslow, Staffs, 94 

Anstis, John, 76 

Ansty, Herts, rox Y 

Antigua, B.W.I., 182 5 sugar estates in, 1b. 

Anti-Slavery Society, 103 

Antrobus, William, 211 

Appleton-on-Swale, Yorks, 209 

Apprenticeship indentures, 189, 194 bis, 195 ter, 
1979 199, 200 

Ardeley, Herts, 84 

Arden Hall, Essex, 80 

Ardesley, Yorks, 89 

Ardleigh, Essex, 80 

Ardsley, Yorks, 89, 209 

Areley Kings, Worcs, 86 


Argyll, znd duke of : see Campbell, John 

Argyllshire, 98 

Arkesden, Essex, 78 

Arlesley, Beds, 77 

Arlington, earl of : see Bennet, Henry 

Army act, returns, 85 

—— commissioners, parliamentary, 211 

Arncliffe, Yorks, 209 

A.R.P., Glos, records, 81 

Arrow, Warws, 197 

‘ Art of the Map-maker in Essex, The,’ 81 

Arundell lordships, Salop, 193 

Ashby by Partney, Lincs, 90 

Ashdon, Essex, 78 bis 

Ashey, I. of Wight, 181 

Ashford Bowdler, Salop, 193 

Ashley (Charlton Kings), Glos, 82 

Ashley, John, of Barbados, 186 

Ash Priors, Som, 193 

Ashton, Northants, 205 

Ashton Keynes, Wilts, 199, 200 

Ashurst, Sir Henry, 214 

Ashwell, Herts, 84 bis 

Aspalls manor, Suffolk, 95 

Assington, Suffolk, 207 

Assize records, Beds, 78 ; Sussex, 185 

Astley, Worcs, enclosure, 87 

—— Abbots, Salop, enclosure, 19r 

Aston, Salop, r91 

Aston Someville, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Astwell, Northants, indenture, 102 

Atcham, Salop, parish records, 191 

Atch Lench, Wores, tithe plans, etc., 86 

Atherstone, Warws, 95 

Attercliffe-cum-Darnall, Yorks, 97 

Auckland, Baron: see Eden, William, 181 

Audley family (Essex), 78 

Audley End, Essex, 78 ; estate accounts, etC., 79 3 
map, 78 ; papers relating to, 75 

Aunby, Lincs, go 

Australia, exploration of, 76 

Austrian succession, war of, 212 

Avebury, Wilts, 201 

Aveley, Essex, 80 (5) 

Awdry family (Wilts), 200 

Axford, Norfolk, 102 

Aylesbury, Bucks, County Council Record Office, 
188 ; gaol records, 99 

Ayot St. Peter, Herts, 84 


Bascary, Som, 194, 195 
Babington, Som, 183 
Bacon, Francis, 201 

, Lady, 79 

, Sir Nathaniel, 99 
Badajoz, Spain, plan of, ror 
Badgeworth, Glos, 82 
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Bage, Charles, 94 

Baliol, John, 210 

Ballard, George, 88 

Ballintoy, co. Antrim, 182 

Balnaves, Henry, of Halhill, 210 

Balsall, Warws, 197 dis 

Banbury, Oxon, 208 ; Quakers in, 190 

Bancroft, George, 76 

Bangor, Caern, union records, 202 ; University 
College of North Wales, 187 

Bankes family (Lancs), 84 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 102 

Banstead, Surrey, tithes, 197 

Barbados, governor of, 79 

Barford St. Martin, Wilts, 200 

Barges, registers of, 81 

Barking, Surrey, 196 

Barkway, Herts, 84 

Barnbarroch, Lord, 97 

Barnes, Surrey, tithes, 197 

Barnesbury, Islington, r90 

Barnet, Herts, 84 

Barnsley, Glos, parish records, 82 

—, Yorks, 209 

Barnston, Essex, 80 

Barrett family (Essex), 80 bis 

Barrett-Lennard, Thomas, Lord Dacre, 80 

—— — family (Essex), 80 

Barrow, Salop, enclosure, 191 

Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs, go 

Barton, Beds, 77 

—, Oxon, 102 

Barton Magna, Suffolk, 95 

Baschurch, Salop, 193 

Bastille, governor of, 212 

Bath, Som, 193 žer, 198 ; Walcot in, 193 

Batterden, alias Perrybridge, Sussex, 208 

Bayard, Robert, 103 

Bayford, Herts, 84 

, Som, 193 

Baysham, Glos, 82 

Beagle, The, logbook, 102 

Beaton, David, Cardinal, 210 

Beauchief abbey, Derbe, 98 

Beaumaris, Caern, union records, 202 

Beckington, Som, 183 

Bedford, duke of : see Russell, John 

Beddgelert, Caern, parish records, 188 

Bedford, Beds, brewery in, 77 ; inns in, 1b. 

Bedfordshire, County Record Office, 77 drainage 
in, ror 

Begbie, Patrick, 212 

Begham, Sussex, abbey of, 208 

Belhouse Barrette, Essex, 80 

Belhus, Essex, 80 (4) ; estate, ib. 

Bell and Hall charities, Glos, 82 

Bellomont, earl of : see Coote, Richard 

Bengeo, Herts, 84 
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Bennet, Henry, earl of Arlington, 99, 211 
Bennington, Herts, 84 

Bensington, Oxon, rgo 

Bentinck, Capt. G., 100 

—— family, correspondence, 101 
Bentley, George, 76 

—, Richard, 76 

Bermondsey, Surrey, 197 

Berden, Essex, 78 bis 


9 . 
» George Cranfield, ryth Baron, Admiral, 
100 


— family (Glos), 83 

Berkhamstead St. Peter, Herts, 84 

Berkshire, 79 bis, 80, 96, 198 ; diocesan records for, 
185 ter; Lieutenant for, 79 

Berwick-upon-T weed, 210 

Besley, Worcs, 77 

Beverley, Yorks, 209 

—— Park, Yorks, 187 

Bibury, Glos, 82 ; parish records, ib. 

Bickenhill, Warws, 96 

Bicknor, Glos, 82 

Bicton Heath, Salop, racecourse, 93 

Biddulph, Staffa, 94 

family (Warws), 197 

Bidford, Warws, 197 bis, 208 

Bigge, J. T., 76 

Biggleswade, Beds, 77 bis 

Bigland, Ralph, 88 

Bildesdon, Suffolk, 207 

Billinghurst, Sussex, r02 

Bingley, Yorks, 209 

Birkett, John, 205 

Birmingham (Warws.), 91, 208 òis; Fentham’s 
Trust, 208 ; Piddock’s Charity, ib.; property 
in, 95 bis, 96 bis; Reference library, 95, 208 ; 
Sanatorium, 208 ; school, id. 

Bishop’s Castle, Salop, 193 

Bishops Lydeard, Som, 193 

Bishop’s Norton, Lincs, 91 

—— Stortford, Herts, 84 

Bishopstone, Wilts, enclosure, 200 

Bisley, Glos, 82, 83 ; school, 82 

Bitterley, Salop, 192 bis 

Blackgrove, Devon, 87 

Blackoe Moor, Salop, 192 

Blakemere, Salop, 191, 192, 193 

Blathwayt, William, 214 

Blechingley, Surrey, 197, 207 

Blind Knights, Essex, 95 

Bloxwich, Staffs, mines, 206 

Blundell family of Crosby (Lancs), 84 

of Ince Blundell (Lancs), 84 

Blunsdon St. Andrew, Wilts, 198 

Bocking, Essex, 80 

Bodleian Library, 75, 76 
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Bodley, Sir John, 213 

Bolesgrove, Essex, 78 ter j 

Bolingbroke, Viscount: see St. John, Henry 

Bolivar, Simon, 103 ` 

Bolney, Sussex, 95 

-© Bolton, Yorks, 209 

Bonaparte, Joseph, letters, ror 

Bootle-Wilbraham family (Lancs), 84 

Bordesley, Warws, 208 

Bordley, Yorks, 209 

Bothe, William, 209 

Botiler family (Notts), 92 

Bourbon, duke of: see John 

Bourchier, Anne, marchioness of Northampton, 
210 

Bourchiers, Essex, 78 

Bourke, John, earl of Clanricarde, 211 

Bournchall, Herts, 84 

Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos, 82 

Bovingdon, Herts, 84 

Bowdler’s Charity School, Shrewsbury, 94 

Box, Wilts, appropriation of church of, 198 

Boycott, Thomas, 94 

Bozeat, Northants, 205 

Bradford hundred, Salop, 193 

Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, 85 ; Wesleyan Method- 
ism at, 199 ; parish records, 200 

Bradley, Glos, 82 

- —, Staffs, 94; parish records, 196 

—, Worcs, tithes, etc., 86 

—— Magna, Suffolk, 95 

Brailes, Warws, parish records, 197 

Bramfield, Herts, 84 

Bramley, Surrey, 95 

—, Yorks, parish records, 96 

Brand, Thomas, 92 

Branston, Staffs, parish records, 196 

Brantingham, Yorks, 213 

Bratoft, Lincs, go 

Braybrook, Lord: see Griffin, John Griffin; 
Neville, Richard Aldworth Griffin- ; Neville, 
Richard Griffin 

Brayford in Charles, Devon, 87 

Brazil, 102 

Bread, scarcity of, 85 

Breadon Heath, Salop, enclosure, 191 

Bredon, Worcs, 89 

Breese, Jones & Casson, solicitors, records of, 202° 

Bremhill, Wilts, 199 3 parish records, ib., bis 

Brent Pelham, Herts, 84 

Brereton, Sir William, 208 

Bretts, Essex, 80 ter 

Breweries, 84 

Brickdale, Matthew, diaries, 182 

Bridgewater collection, Salop, 193; estates in 
Salop and Chester, 192 

Bridgewater, earl of : see Egerton, John, 193 

Bridgnorth, Salop, 193 ; parish records, 191 


Bridgwater, Som, 198 

Bright, Thomas, innholder, 98 

Brightlingsea, Essex, copperas works, 81 

Brighton, Sussex, 208 

Brimpton, Som, 193 

Brimsham, Glos, 82 

Brisbane, bp. of : see Hale, Matthew Blagden 

Bristol, Glos, 77, 91; Archives Dept., 2035 
corporation, id. ; harbour, ib. ;, Lewins Mead 
Meeting House, ib.} mayor of, 183; Pinney 
pro in, 184 ; property in, 203 ; Red Lodge 
Reformatory, ib. ; St. Peter’s, 193 ; Sneyd park, 
83; University Library, 182 

Bristol, H.M.S., 212 

British Guiana, 74 

British Museum, 181, 185 

Broad Rissington, Glos, 82 

Broadway, Worcs, enclosure, 87 

Brockholes, Lancs, 84 

Brokenborough, Wilts, 200 bis 

Bromfield, Salop, 192 

Bromham, Beds, map, 77 

—, Wilts, 198, 199 

Bromley, Staffs, 206 bis 

Bromley-by-Bow, Middlx, 190 

Bromley-Davenport family (Cheshire), 90 

Brompton Regis, Som, 194 

Bromsgrove, Worcs, parish records, 87 

Bromwich, Staffs, 183 

Brooke, J. C., 76 

Brook Walden, Essex, 78 (6) 

Broomfield, Som, 213 bis 

Broom Hall, Warws, 95 

Broseley, Salop, 193 dis 

Broughton Gifford, Wilts, 85 bis, 86, 200 

Broughton-in-Furness, Lancs, 84 

Broughton Tower estate, Lancs, 84 

Browne, Sir Matthew, 213 

Broxbourne, Herts, 84 

Bruce, Lord: see Bruce, Robert ; 
Bruce, Charles 

Bruce, Robert, Lord Bruce, 198 

Brudenell-Bruce, Charles, Lord Bruce, 200 

— ——, Thomas, 198 

family (Wilts), 85 

Bruff, Peter, 206 

Brunstane, Edinburghshire, coal ledgers, 98 

Brunswick, N.J., 214 

Brushford, Devon, 87 

Brysmers, Essex, 80 

Bubney Forest, Salop, 192 

Buckhurst, Lord: see Sackville, Thomas 

Buckingham, duke of: see Villiers, George: see 
also London, York House 

Buckinghamshire, 80 bis, 188 ; administrative and 
judicial records, 188 ; County Council Record 
Office, ib. ; diocesan records for, 185 bis; en- 
closures, 188 ; turnpike trusts, 2d. 


Brudenell- 
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“Buckinghamshire Enclosure Acts and Awards, A 
Handlist of,” 189 

Buckland, Glos, 88 

Bucknell, Salop, 192 

Bugbrooke, Northants, 205 

Buildwas, Salop, 193 

Bulkington, Wilts, 199 

Buntingford, Herta, 84 bis 

Bunyan, John, 78 

Burbage, Richard, 213 

Burdetts, Beds, 77 

Burford, Salop, 193 

Burghall, Salop, 192 

Burghley, Lord: see Cecil, William 

Burgundy, duke of : see Charles the Bold, John 

Burlton, Salop, 193 bis 

Burnham, Bucks, ror 

Burney, James, Admiral, 212 

Burnsall, Yorks, 209 

Burrington, Devon, 87 

—, Som, 193 

Burton, Staffs, 206 ter 

Barton Joyce, Notts, 93 

Burwash, Sussex, 208 

Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, gaol, 99 ; Muniment 
Toom, 94 

Bushbury, Staffs, 183 

Bushey, Herta, 84 

Business archives, accounts, etc., 79, 83, 92, 93, 975 
98, 100, 183, 184, 187, 202 bis, 204, 206, 207, 211, 
212 

Butleigh, Som, 195 

Butlers, Essex, 78 bis 

Butterton, Staffs, 94 

Byland abbey, Yorks, 182 

Byron, George Gordon, 6th Lord, 93 

—, Elizabeth, Lady, 93 

——, Lord : see Byron, George Gordon, and Byron, 
William 


—, William, sth lord, 93 ter 
Bytham, Lincs, 91 


CAERNARVON, Caern, 202 4 union records, ib. 

Caernarvonshire: administrative and judicial re- 
cords, 201, 202; A.R.P. records, 202; en- 
closures, 201; Friendly societies, ib. ; ; papists’ 
estates, ib. ; parish records, 202 ; railways, 201 ; 
Records Office, #b.; turnpike trusts, ib., 202 ; 
voters’ lists, 201 

Calais, conference at, 210 

Caldecote, Herts, 84 

* Calendar of Papal Registers,’ 185 

* Calendar of Patent Rolls,’ 75, 184 

* Calendar to the Sessions Recorda,” (Bucks), 189 

Calne, Wilts, 85, 199 fer 

Calstone, Wilts, 199 ter 


Cambridge, Cambs, 91 ; Magdalene College, 79 ; 
University Library, 79, 184 

Cambridgeshire, 78 ; tellers’ receipts, 212 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, governor of Madras, 77 

—, John, 2nd duke of Argyll, letter-books, 77 

—— family, of Stonefield, Argyllshire, 98 

Campden, Glos, 88 

Campton, Beds, parish records, 78 

Canada, Upper, governor of, 214 

Canals: Bucks, 188 ; Dorset and Somerset, 183 ; 
Ellesmere, 93, 191 : Glam, 202 ; Glos, 81, 89; 
Grand Western, 194; Som. ib.; Staffs, 195 ; 
Thames and Severn, 82 ; Yorks, 96 

Cannock, Staffs, 94, 206 

Cannon Brewery, Herts, 84 

Cannon Conrt, Surrey, 196 

Canterbury, see of, archbishops’ records, 184, 185 


passim 

Cantreff, Brecs, 209 

Canwick estate, Lincs, 91 

Cape of Good Hope, letters concerning, 76 

Capesthorne Hall, Chesh, 90 

Caprara, Cardinal, 181 

Cardiff, Glam, County Council Record Office, 202 ; 
gaol records, ib. ; Public Libraries, 209 

Cardington, Beds, almshouses, 78 

——,, Salop, 192 

Careby, Lincs, go, 91 bis 

Carew, Thomas, 86 

Carlby, Lincs, 90 

Carolside, Berwickshire, 97 

Carpenter, William Boyd, bishop of Ripon, diary, 
182 

Cartularies : Chester, 190; Sherborne, 181 3 Stix- 
wold priory, 181 ; Wilts, 85 

Carvajal, 99 

Caryll, John, 181 

Case, Thomas, rector of Wickford, 88 

Castiglione, Baldassare, 212 

Castle Bromwich, Warws, 91 

Castle Bytham, Lincs, go 

Castle Eaton, Wilts, 200 

Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire, 97 

Castlemorton, Worcs, tithes, 86 

‘Catalogue of an Exhibition of Treaties at the 
Public Record Office,’ 75 

* Catalogue of Manuscripts . . . 
the Public Record Office,’ 75 

‘ Catalogue of maps in the Essex Record Office,” 
81 

Catherine of Aragon, letter of, 210 

Catherington, Hants, 83 

Catmerhall, Essex, 78 

Cattespoole, Warws, 96 

Cattshall, Surrey, 196 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, letter, 98 

Ceiriog Valley, Denb, woollen mills, 187 

Chaffers, William, 92 


in the Museum of 
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Chalmers, Thomas, 187 

Champnueys family (Som) 194 

Chantry certificates, 185 

Chard, Som, 194 bis 

Charities, 196, 197 

Charlecote, Warws, 197 

Charles, Devon, 87 

Charles I, letter of, 211 

Charles II, letter of, 83 

Charles V, Emperor, 210 

Charles VI of France, 100 

Charles LX of France, r00 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 212 

Charles Edward, Prince, 212 

Charlinch, Som, 198 

Charlton, Som, 183 

Charlton Kings, Glos, 82 

Chastelaine de Vergi, La, 89 

Chaworth family, (Notts), 92 

Cheddar, Som, 194 

Cheddleton, Staffs, 94 

Chellengs, Som, 183 

Chelsham, Surrey, 207 

Cheltenham, Glos, 182 petty sessions, 81; sub- 
sidy roll, 89 

Chelveston, Northants, 205 

Chepping Wycombe, Bucks, enclosure, 189 

Ey, Surrey, 196 3 tithes, 197 
Cheshire, 90, 93, 101, 189, 204 


Cheshunt, Herts, 84 

Chester (Chesh): administrative and judicial 
records, 1893; canal, 191 ; City Record Office, 
189; Drawers’ Company in, 190; Holy 
Trinity, ib. ; parliamentary records concerning, 
189; walls, ib. 

* Chester during the Plantagenet and Tudor Per- 
iods,’ by R. H. Morris, 189 

Chester, earls of, 189 

Chesterton, Oxon, enclosure, 190 

Chevening, Kent, 80 

Chew Baber, Som, 213 

Chew Magna, Som, 213 

Chew Stoke, Som, 213 

Chickney, Essex, 80 

Chichester, Sussex, diocese of, clergy lists, 185 

Chilcompton, Som, history of, 183 : 

Chilton, Som, 213 

Chippenham, Wilts, 200 

Chipping Campden, Glos, Grammar School, 82 ; 
petty sessions, 81 

Chipping Daasett, Warws, 96 

Chipping Walden, Essex, 78 (6) 

Chirk, Denb, 210 , 

Chisledon, Wilts, 198, 200 

Chittoe, Wilts, 198 

Cholmeley family (Lincs), 91 

Cholmley family (Chesh), ror 

Cholmondeley family (Chesh), 204 
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Chrishall, Essex, 78, 80 bis ; enclosure, 81 

Christ, College of, Manchester, archives of, 204 

Church Honeybourne, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Churchill, Som, 193 

Church Lench, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Church Stretton, Salop, Council for European 
Refugees, 191 

Churchwardens’ accounts, 79, 81, 82, 96, 194, 195, 
200, 203 

Churton, [Ralph], ‘ Life of Dean Nowell,’ 184 

Cirencester, Glos, School of Art, 83 ; Subscription 
Library, #b. 

Civil War (Glos), 83 ; (Lincs), 91 

Clanricarde, Lord : see Bourke, John 

Clapham, Beds, 77 

Clare, Suffolk, 207 

Clarkson, John, 103 

—, Thomas, letters and diary, 103, 212 

Clatford, Wilts, 200 bis. 

Claverley, Salop, 193 

Claygate, Surrey, 196 bis 

Clayton MSS., Wilts, 200 

Clayton, Sir Robert, 76 

Cleeve, Glos, subsidy roll, 89 

Cleobury Mortimer, Salop, 94; parish records, ror 

Clerk family of Penicuik, 98 

Clifton family, 186 

Clissold, W. G., 83 

Clist-Hydon, Devon, 87 

Clive, Salop, 193 

Cloatly, Wilts, 86 

Clones, monastery of, Co. Monaghan, 80 

Clopton, William, 208 

—— family (Warws), 208 

Clothall, Herts, 84 

Clun, Salop, 192 

Clutton, Som, 193 

Coalbrookdale, Salop, 93 

Cockshutt, Salop, 193 dts 

Cofton Hackett, Worcs, 96 

Coggeshalls, Essex, 78 

Coigny family of Normandy, 186 

Colchester, Essex, Public Library, 88 

Colchester-Wemyss family (Glos), 83 

Coleford, Glos, charity, 82 

—, Som, 183 

Colemere, Salop, 192, 193 

Coleshill, Warws, 96 

Colmworth, Beds, map, 77 

Colton, Staffs, parish records, 196 

Columbine Hall, Suffolk, 207 

Columbus, Diego, 102 

Colwich, Staffs, parish records, 196 

Colyton, Devon, 87 

Combe, Som, 183, 193 

Combe Florey, Som, 193 

Combe Hay, Som, 193 

Commonplace book, 98 
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Commonwealth, the, 99 ` 
Compton Eastbury, Surrey, 95 
Condover, Salop, tithes, rgz 
Congresbury, Som, 194, 203 
Connaught Rangers, 75 
Conway, Caern, union records, 202 
» river, 188 

Cooke, Robert, 88 

Coolross, Co. Meath, 211 

Coombe, Som, 183 

Coote, Richard, earl of Bellomont, 214 
Coppins Crowch with Belhous, Essex, 80 
Corbet, Joseph, journal, 213 

—, Robert, 213 

Coreley, Salop, 192, 193 

Corneybury, Herts, 84 dis 

Cornwall, 182 ; diocesan records for, 185 
Cornwallis, Sir William, 102 

Cornwallis papers, 79 

Coroners’ inquests: Cheshire, 189; Glos, 81 ; 

Wilts, 85 

Corry, Isaac, 100 

Corsham, Wilts, 198, 199 

Cosgrove, Northants, 205 

Cotes family (Staffs), 206 $ 

Cother, Thomas and Wm., Longford, Glos, 83 
Coventry, Warws, 91 ; diocesan records, 197 
Cowbridge, Glam, borough records, 203 
Coxwell, Rev. Chas., 83 

—— family (Glos), 83 

Craigmillar, Edinburghshire, 97 
Cranborne, Doræt, 198 

Cranleigh, Surrey, 95 

Cranmore, Som, 183 

Craven, Yorks, rector of, 90 

Craven, William, earl of, 211 

Craven estates (Westminster), 190 
` Creech St. Michael, Som, parish records, 194 
Creswell, Samuel, Nottingham printer, 93 
Crewkerne, Som, 194 bis 

Crickhowell, Brecs, 209 

Cricklade, Wilts, 86, 200 

Crimean War, 100: 

Croft, Lincs, 90, 9r 

Crogan Wladys, Denb, 210 

Cromwell, Oliver, 76 

Cropthorne, Worcs, tithe plans, ete, 86, 
Crosby, Lanca, 84 

Crouchback, Edmund, 186 

Crowhurst, Surrey, 207 

Croxden, Staffs, parish records, 196 
Croydon, Surrey, 207 ; Public Libraries, ib. 
Cruwys-Morchard, Devon, 87 

Cuckfield, Sussex, 95 

Culross, Perthshire, Wrights in, 77 
Cumberland, 80 

Customs, petty, at Exeter, 87 





Dacre, SIR HUMPHREY, 80 

, Joan, 80 i 

—, Lord: see Barrett-Lennard, Thomas and 
Lennard, Francis 

family (Essex), 80 

Dacre of the North, Lord, 80 

Dalton, Lancs, ror 

—, Yorks, 209 

Darby, George, Admiral, 212 

Datchworth, Herts, 84 

Daventry, Northants, 205 

Davison, William, 98 

Davy family (Devon), 87 

Dawley, Salop, 193 bis 

Daws, William, 93 








Dee, Dr. John, 204 
Deerhurst, Glos, 82 ; subsidy roll, 89 
Defford, Worcs, tithes, 86 
de la Tour, Anthony, 210 
Delbridge, Devon, 89 
Dempster, James, 181 
Denbury, Devon, 87 
Denison, Col. W. M. E., 186 
Denton, Sussex, 208 
Derbyshire, 186 
Desborough, Northants, 205 
de Vaux, Viscount: see Grant, Charles 
Devon, 77, 87, tor, 1943 diocesan records for, 
185 
de Walden, Lord Howard: see Ellis, Charles 
Augustus and Griffin, John Griffin 
Dewsbury, Yorks, 209 
Diaries, 76 ter, 79, 83, 93» 96, 97 bis, 101, 103, 
182 ter, 183, 186, 187, 212 bis, 213 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 184 
Diddlebury, Salop, 192 
Dighton family (Glos), 83 
Digswell, Herts, 84 
Dilhorne, Staffs, parish records, 196 
Dilton, Wilts, 200 
Dissenters, oaths of, 81, 85; registers of meeting 
houses, ib. 
Ditchling, Sussex, 95 
Dockyards, 100 
Dodington, Salop, 191, 192 (4) 3 tithes, id. 
Dogpole, Salop, 93 
Domesday Book (Middix), 184 
Dominica, B.W.I., 182 
Don, Sir G., 181 
Donnington, Berks, honour of, 79 
—, Salop, 193 
Doorbar collection, Worcs, 86 
Dore, Mon, 186 
Dorking, Surrey, union workhouse, 196 
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Dorset, 80, 96, 184, 194, 212; church plate in, 
198 ; feet of fines, 185 

Dorset and Somerset Canal, 183 

Dorsington, Warws, 197 3 enclosure, id. 

Douai, Scots and Irish colleges at, 77, 101 

Douglas, William, diary, 186 

Doulting, Som, canal, 183 

Dovaston, Salop, 191, 193 

Dowdeswell, Glos, 82, 83 

Down Ampney, Glos, 199 bis 

Downham reach, Suffolk, plan, 207 

Downhead, Som, 183 

Down in Denbury, Devon, 87 

Drake, Francis, envoy to Genoa, 182 

Drayton Basset, Staffs, 95 

Dream, R.Y.S. Cutter, 100 

Dresden, ror 

Drimyng, Joan and William, 200 

Drinkstone, Suffolk, 95 

Droitwich, Worcs, 86 bis; parish records, 86, 87 

Dudley, Katharine, 98 

——, Robert, earl of Leicester, 98 ter, 99, 210 

Dumbleton, Glos, 82 

Dundas, Henry, Viscount Melville, 77, 102, 103 ter, 
214 

Dunfermline, Fife, weavers in, 77 

Dungworth Storthes, Yorks, 213 

Dunne collection, Worcs, 86 

Durrington, Wilts, 199 

Dursley, Glos, parish records, 82 

Dymock, Roger, 210 


EARLSBURY, Essex, 78 

Ear!’s Croome, Worcs, 86 

East Chinnock, Som, 194 
Eastcott, Wilts, 85 

East Cranmore, Som, 183 dis 
East Grimstead, Wilts, 201 
Easthampton, Long Island, 214 
East Horsley, Surrey, 196 

East India Company, 99, 186 
East Knoyle, Wilts, 198 

East Mersey, Essex, 95 

Easton, Lincs, 91 

—, Wilts, priory, 198 

East Overton, Wilts, enclosure, 200 
East Peckham, Kent, ror 

Eastrop, Wilts, 199 

East Rudham, Norfolk, 102 

East Stowell, Wilts, 199 

East Worlington, Devon, 87 
Eaton under Heywood, Salop, 192 
Ecclesfield, Yorks, 209 

Eccleshall, Staffs, 206 

Eckington, Worcs, 89 

Eden, William, rst Baron Auckland, 181 
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Edgmond, Salop, 193 bis 

Edgware, Middlx, 205 

Edinburgh, H.M. General Register House, 97 3 
University Library, 186 

Edington, Wilts, 200 

Edward IV, 80, 210 

Edwardstone, eerie: 207 

Effingham, Surrey, 9 

Egerton, John, rst Ba of Bridgewater, 193 

Egham, Surrey, 196 ; Lees’ Charity, 1973 Strode 
Foundation, 196 

t, travels in, 183 

Eifionydd, Caern, parish, records, 202 

Eldersfield, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Elford Hall, Staffs, 96 ` 

Elizabeth, Queen, letter, 98 ; privy councillors of, 
210 : 

Elkstone, Glos, 82 

Ellesmere, Salop, 23 I9I, 192 passim, 1933 canal, 
93) 191 ; parish records, 191 

Ellingstring, Yorks, 209 

Ellis, Charles Augustus, 6th Baron Howard de 
Walden, 100 

Elmbridge, Glos, 82 

Elmhurst, Staffs, 94 

Elmley Castle, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Elmore, Glos, 83 

Elmstead, Essex, parish records, 81 

Elsenham, Essex, 78 

Elston, Notts, 93 

Elsynge, Henry, 99 

Eltham, Kent, king’s household at, 210 

Ely, Cambs, diocese of, clergy lists, 185 bis 

Emscote, Warws, 197 

Enfield, Staffs, 206 

England: A brefe sumarie and demonstracion of 
the estate of England and Wales, 210; Ad- 
miralty, High Court of, 74 ; ancient deeds, 1843 
Assistance Board, 74 ; Augmentations, Court of, 
185 Board of Customs and Excise, 75 3 Board 
of Trade, 75 bis; chamber, treasurer of, 75 3 
chancery proceedings, miscellaneous, 184 ; 
Charity Commissioners, 75; close rolls, 1845 
Colonial Office, 74, 75 ; Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office, 74; Copyright Office, 74; coram 
rege rolls, 185 3 curia regis rolls, ib, ; Exchequer : 
auditor of, 79 3 chamber, 211; courtof, 992113 
pleas, 184, 185; pipe roll, r185; receipts, 211 
bis, 212 (4); subsidies, clerical, 1843; tellers’ 
bills, 207 ; see also Short compendium, A . . .; 
First fruits, 184; Foreign Office, 744 Forestry 
Commissioners, 74; Home Office, 753; in- 
quisitions post mortem, 184; Land Revenue 
Record Office, 75; military description of S.E. 
England, 102 ; Ministry of Health, 75; Pipe 
Office, 75 ; plea rolls, 184; Privy Council, acts 
of, 185, Office, 75 ; Privy seal signed bills, 185 ; 
Public Record Office, 75 ; Signet Office Docquets, 
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1843 Star Chamber, court of, 76; State Paper 
Office, 75; Supreme Court of Judicature, id. ; 
Treasury, ib. ; War Office, ib. ; war with France, 
1734-52, 101 : see also Parliament 

English Frankton, Salop, 193 

Epperstone, Notts, 93 

Epsom, Surrey, 196 ; tithes, 197 

Ercall, Salo 


Essex, 78, 88, 95, 203 3 levying of troops in, 210; 
Record Office, 78, 81 


Eugene of Savoy, 99 

Everdon, Northants, 205 

Everett, John Gale, 199 

Eversholt, Beds, 77 

Evesham, Worcs, 86 bis 

Ewhurst, Sussex, 208 

Ewyas Harold, Heref, 89 

—— Lacy, Heref, 89 

Exeter, Devon, 87 bis; City Library, ib. ; clergy 
lists for diocese of, 185 , 

-Exminster, Devon, 87 

Eysford, 102 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, 102 
Farewell, Staffs, 206 dis 
Farington, Edmund, 103 
Farleigh, Wilts, priory, 198 
Farmcott, Glos, 83 

Farnham, Surrey, 197 

Farr, Dr., 212 

Farringdon, Som, 194 
Farrington Gurney, Som, 194 
Farwell Hill, Glos, 82 
Featherstone, Staffs, 183 

Feet of fines, 185 

Felmersham, Beds, 77 
Fentham’s Trust, Birmingham, 208 
Fenwick, Sir John, 99, 211 
Ferguson, George, Lieut.-Gov. of Tobago, 103 
Fetcham, Surrey, 196 
Fiennes, Lady Margaret, 80 
Finedon, Northants, 205 
Firsby, Lincs, 9x 

Fisher family (Wilts), 198 
Fitz, Salop, tithes, rgr 
Fitzhead, Som, 194 

Fitzroy, Lady Anne, 80 
Flamstead, Herts, 84 
Flaunden, Herts, 84 

Flecknoe, Warws, 197 

Fleet, Devon, 87 

——, Lines, 91 


Flint, 93 

Flitwick, Beds, 77 

“ Foedera,’ 185 

Ford abbey, Devon, 182 

Ford, Salop, 192, 193 bis 

Fordham, Sir Herbert George, 182 

Fordingbridge, Hants, 198 

Forshaw in Solihull, Warws, 197 

Forton Heath, Salop, enclosure, 93 

Fotheringay, Northants, 205 

Fowle family (Wilts), 199 

Fox family (Salop), 94 

— — Wilts), 85 

Fradswell, Staffs, parish records, 196 

France, campaigns in, 1793-1812, ror 5 wars 
between England and France, 1734—52, ib. 

Frankley, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Franklin, Benjamin, 103 

Frankton (Warws), 197 

Frederick II, king of Prussia, ror 

Frensham Beale, Surrey, 95 

Fressingfield, Suffolk, 206 

Friendly Societies, Glam, 202 5 Glos, 81 

Friern Barnet, Herts, 84 

Friers, Essex, 80 

Frodswell, Sussex, 102 

Frome, Som, 183, 193 

Frome Selwood, Som, 193 

Froude, James Anthony, 76 

Fulstow, Lincs, 91 ter 

Fursdon in Sherford, Devon, 87 

Fyfield, Essex, 78 

—, Wilts, 199 ; enclosure, 200 

Fynes, Sir Richard, 80 

——,, Sir Roger, 80 

—— family (Essex), 80 


GALWAY MILITIA, 75 , 

Game certificates, game keepers, 81, 85, 188, 195, 
202 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson, 76 

Garrett, George, 211 3 Thomas, id. 

Garston manor, Herts, 84 

Gatton, Salop, 192 

Gay family, 183 

Gazeley, Salop, 193 

Gell, Harold Marriot, 96 

Gelligaer, Glam, 209 ; charity, 202 

Genealogy, pedigrees : 76, 80, 83, 88 (4), 89, 92 
bis, 93, 94 bis, 96 bis, 99, 183 bis, 184, 213 

* Genealogical Calendar,” 184 

Genoa, British consuls at, 212 5 republic of, 182 

* Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 184 

George-Nympton, Devon, 87 

Georgia, 103 

Gifford family (Hants), 212 

—— — (Wilts), 198 
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Gillyatt Sumner papers, 187 

Gilmour family of Liberton and Craigmillar, 97 

Gladstone, Herbert John, Viscount, 181 

Glamorganshire: administrative and judicial re- 
cords, 202 ; canals, ib. ; charities, ib. ; County 
Record Office, ib.; enclosures, #b.; highway 
boards, ib. ; parish records, 203; property in, 
209 ; school boards, 203 ; turnpike trusts, 202, 

Glastonbury, Som, 194 

Gloucester, Glos: canal, 89; cathedral, 83; 
Choral Society, 89; City Library, 88, 204; 
civil war, 83; coroners, 81; defence organisa- 
tion, 1914-18, 2043 diocesan records, 188 3 
Eastgate St, 89; gaol, 8r} honour of, 825 
Holy Trinity parish records, 89; property in, 
204 ; Tanners guild, 81 

Gloucestershire, 88, 89 passim ; administrative and 
judicial records, 81 ; army commissioners for, 
211 ; enclosures, 8x ; Eye Institution, 83 ; mape, 
ib. 3 Records Office, 81 

Glover, Robert, 96 

Gnosalle, Staffs, 206 

Godolphin, William, 211 

Godswell Grove, Wilts, 200 

Gomeldon, Wilts, 85 

Goosneigh, Lancs, ror 

Gordon Castle, Morayshire, 97 


Gough, R., 76 

Grace, Benedict, vicar of Ampney Crucis, 83 
Grafton manor, Worcs, 86 

Grand Western Canal, 194 

Grant, Charles, Viscount de Vaux, 103 
Gravely cum Chisfield, Herte, 84 
Greasborough, Yorks, 209 

Great Alne, Warws, 197 

Great Barr, Staffs, 183 

Great Bedwyn, Wilts, 200 

Great Bookham, Surrey, 196 bis, 197 

Great Bromley, Essex, 80 bis 

Great Chart, Kent, ror 

Great Chesterford, Essex, 78 bis 
. Great Cheverell, Wilts, 199 

Great Chishall, Essex, 78 bis 3 enclsoure, 81 
Great Cornard, Suffolk, 207 

Great Dunmow, Essex, churchwardens’ accounts, 

81 

Great Gaddesden, Herts, 84 

Great Munden, Herts, 84 

Great Ness, Salop, 193 ; tithes, 191 

Great Rissington, Glos, 82 

Great Tey, Essex, 95 

Great Waltham, Essex, 80 

Great Wenden, Essex, 78 

Great Wollaston, Salop, 193 


Great Witley, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Great Wymondley, Herts, 84 

Greenhill, William, 79 

Grenada, B.W.L., 182 ; sugar plantation in, 214 

Grenville, George, 76 

——, Sir Richard, 102 

Gresham, Sir R[ichard], 98 

Gretton, Glos, 89 

Greg, John, 76 

——, Thomas, 76 

Grey, Henry George, 3rd Earl, roo 

—, Lord, of Wark : see Grey, Ralph 

—, Ralph, Lord Grey of Wark, 79 bis 

— family (Northumb), 79 

Griffin, John Griffin, Lord Howard de Walden and 
1st Lord Braybrooke, 79 ter 

family (Essex), 78, 79 passim 

—— — (Northants), 79 

Grimley, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Grinshill, Salop, 193 

Grose, F., 76 

Groeseteste, Robert, 76 

Gualterio, Cardinal, 181 

Gudenham, Som, 213 

Guiccioli, Countess, 93 

Guildford, Surrey, 95, 196 ; Muniment Room, id. 

Guise, William, sequestration, 83 

—— family (Glos), 83 

Gwilt, Joseph, architect, 92 





HacueEston, Suffolk, 207 

Hadnall, Salop, 94 

Hadstock, Essex, 78 

Hair powder, certificates for use of, 85, 188 

Hakluyt, Richard, 102 

Hale, Matthew Blagden, bp. of Perth and of Bris- 
bane, 182 

Hales, Sir Edward, 211 

Halesowen, Worcs, 96, 208 ; parish records, 96 

Hall, F. G., district officer, B.E. Africa, letters 
and diaries, 76 

Halsall, Sir Cuthbert, ror 

Halswell family (Som), 213 

family (Wales), 213 

Halton Holegate, Lincs, 91 

Hamilton, Alexander, 214 

Hamond, Sir Graham Eden, Admiral, 100 

Hampshire, 80, ror; Record Office, 83 

Hampton, Salop, 191 ter 

Hampton Moss, Salop, enclosure, 191 

Hamstall Ridware, parish records, 196 

Handsworth, Staffs, 183 

Hankerton, Wilts, 86 

Hannington, Wilts, 86 

Harberton, Devon, 77 

Harbury, Warws, 197 
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Hardenhuish, Wilts, 200 
Hardware, Henry, 190 ' 
Hardwick, Warws, 96 
Hargrave, Northants, 205 
Harlawmuir, Peebleshire, coal ledgers, 98 
Harrington, Northants, 205 

_ Hart, Sir Robert, 181 
Hartlebury, Worcs, tithes, 86 bis 
Hartley Wespall, Hants, 83 
Hartlib, Samuel, 102 . 
Hartpury, Glos, 82 

, William, Somerset Herald, 93 

—— family (Glos), 83 
Harvington, Worcs, enclosure, 87 
Haselbury Plucknett, Som, 194 
Haseley, Oxon, Charity, 190 
Hastings, Henry, earl of Huntingdon, letter, 98 
Hatcher family (Lincs), go, gr bis 
Hatfield, Herts, 84 
—— (Bishops), Herts, 84 
— family (Yorks), 96 
Haughmond abbey; Salop, 94 
Haughton, Salop, 191 
Hautbois Magna, Norfolk, 80 
Hawkins, Sir John, 102 
Haynes, Beds, 77 
Haywood, Staffs, 206 bis 
Hearne, Thomas, 88 
Hearth tax, 201 
Heckfield, Hants, 83 
Heckmondwike, Yorks, 97 


Henbury in Saltmarshe, Glos, 203 

Henden, Kent, 207 

Hendon, Middlx, Public Library, 92, 205 5 pro- 
perty in, 205; union, 92; Volunteer Fire 
Brigade, 205 

Henham, Essex, 80 

Henley, Suffolk, 206 

‘Hennessy, the Rev. G. L., MSS. of, 184 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, 211 

Henry V, ambassadors of, 210 5 campaign of 1417, 
80 


Henry VI: ‘ Civil warrs of England in the life of 
Henry the Sixth,’ 210 
VIII, acts of, 98 bis ; bouch of court, 210 
Henry of Navarre, 98 
Henry of Prussia, 101 
Henstridge, Som, 194 
Heraldic collections, 76,209 . 
Herbert, George Augustus, earl of Pembroke, 200 
Hereford (Heref), City Library, 89 
Herefordshire, 89 
Hertford, St. Andrew, Herts, 84 
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Hertfordshire, 78; County Record Office, 843 
exchequer receipts, 212 

Hertingfordbury, Herts, 84 

Hetton, Yorks, 209 

Hexey Moor, Salop, 192 

Heydon, Essex, 78 bis ; enclosure, 79 

, Som, 183 

Heydonbury, Essex, 78 

Heytesbury, Wilts, 
assocn. at, ib. 

Higham Ferrers, Northants, 205 

High Cannons, Herts, ae 

[High] Laver, Essex, 80 

Highworth, Wilts, 86 bis ; 200 bis ; saoi 
200 

Hill, Roger, baron of the Exchequer, 181 

Hillmorton, Warws, 197 

Himley, Staffs, 205 

Hindlip, Worcs, tithe plans, etc., 86 

Hinstock, Salop, 192 

Hinwick, Beds, 77 bis : 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: 81% Rept. 
(Chester), 189 5 rot% Rept. (Lord Braye), 186 ; 
15th Rept. (Lord Ailesbury), 198; 55th Rept. 
(Var. Coll. iii, Barrett-Lennard MSS.), 80 

* Historical records of Nottingham Corporation,’ 93 

Hitchin, Herts, 84 

Hoadley, Benjamin, bp. of Winchester, 213 

Hobhouse family (Wilts), 86 

Hockliffe, Beds, parish records, 78 

Hodnet, Salop, 193 bis 

Hodsonwood, Wilts, 200 

Hogsthorpe, Lincs, 91 

Hogstow, Salop, mine, 192 

Holcombe, Som, 183 

Holdenby, Northants, 211 

Holdgate, Salop, 193 

Holford, Som, 193 

Holland, English ambassador to, 210 

Holland Fen, Lincs, 91 

Holmesfield, Derb, 97 

Holmfirth, Yorks, 209 

Holstein-Gottorp, duke of, 18r 

Holt, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Holyhead, Anglesey, 187 _ 

, Lincs, 91 

Holywell collection, go 

Hong Kong, 183 

Honolulu, 74 

Hope Bowdler, Salop, 192, 193 

Hopesay, Salop, 193 

Hopkinson, F., Treasurer of Loans, 103 ’ 

Horndon House, Essex, 80 

—— Market, Essex, 80 

Horndon-on-the-Hill, Essex, 80 

Horseley, Staffs, mines, 94 

Horsell, Surrey, tithes, 197 

Horsford, Norfolk, 80 





199; volunteer infantry 
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Horsington, Som, 194 bis; parish records, ib. 
. Horsted Keynes, Sussex, 208 - 
Horton, Yorks, 209 
Household accounts, 80, 83 bis, 186 bis, 208, a13 > 
Hove, Sussex, Public Library, 95, 208 
Howard, Henry, earl of Suffolk, 80 
family (Essex), 78 
Hughes, John, 88 
Huish Champflower, Som, 194 A 
Hul, Yorks, University College Library, 187 
Humberstone, Lincs, 91 
Hunger Hill estate, salop, 192 
Hunnington, Worcs, tithe plans, etc., 86 
Hunslet, Yorks, parish records, 96 
Huntingdon, earl of : see Hastings, Henry ` 
Huntingdonshire, composition books for, 185 
Hurlingpott, Som, 183 
Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hants, $3 
Hurstmonceux Castle, Sussex, 80 
Huskinson collection, Notts, 93 
Hutchinson family (Notts), 92 
Hutton, Catherine, 208 
—, Sir Richard, 211 
— family of Birmingham, 208 ; 
Hyde, Laurence, letters, 76 
: collection, Worcs, 86 
Hyett, Benjamin, 83 








ICKLEFORD, Herts, 84 

Idsell, alias Shifnal, Salop, 94 

Ilchester, Som, almshouse, 195 ; parish records, ib. 

Imber Court, Surrey, 196 

Imworth, Surrey, 196 

India, 103 ; tour in, 214 

Ingoldmells, Lincs, gr 

Innes family of Stow, 97 

Ipstonea, Staffs, 94 

Ipswich, 206 bis; Central Library, ib. ; gaol, 99; 
labour party in, 206 ; tontine at, 207; trades’ 
council, 206 

Irby, Lincs, 91 

Irchester, Northants, 205 

Ireland, property in, 80 bis, 96 

“Irish colleges at Paris and Douai, 77, 101 

Islington, 190 


Jackson family, Glos, 83 

Jacobites, 211, 212 bis 

Jamaica, 79, 182, 194 

James I, Free Grammar School of, in Almondbury, 
209 

Japan, 74 

Jassy, Consul General at, 74 

Java, 103 

Jefferson, Thomas, 103 - 

Jeffreys, George, Baron, 211 


Jersey, earl of : see Villiers, Edward 
Jervis, John, Lord St. Vincent, 206 
John, Don, of Austria, 212 

—, duke of Burgundy, 210 

Jones, Rev. Michael D., of Bala, 188 
, Richard, earl of Ranelagh, 214 
Jordan, John, 88 i 
Journals, 76 ter i 

Journals : see diaries 





KEIGHLEY, Yorks, 209 

Kelvedon, Essex, 80 

Kemble, Glos, 82 

Kemeys family (Wales), 213 bis 
—— Tynte estates, Glam, 209 
Kempsey, Worcs, tithe award, 86 
Kempston, Beds, 77 

Kemys, Sir Charles, M.P., 213 
—— Tynte family (Som), 213 
— —— — (Wales), 214 
Kenilworth, Warws, 197 bis 
Kent, 80 (4), 101 ; exchequer receipts, 212 
Kenwick Park, Salop, 192 bis, 193 
Kerdeston, Norfolk, 95 


Kidderminster, Worcs, 86 bis ; parish records, 87 ; 
volunteers, 102 . 

Kiftsgate, Glos, subsidy roll, 89 

Killigrew, Henry, 210 

Kilmersdon, Som, 183 

Kilnsey, Yorks, 209 

Kimberley, earl of : see Wodehouse, John 

Kimpton, Herts, 84 

King, Sir Richard, 214 

Kinglake, Alexander William, 76 

King’s Dragoon Guards, 96 

King’s Langley, Herts, 84 

King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 9r 

King’s Norton, Warws, 96. 

King’s Stanley, Glos, 82 

Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, bridge, 196; 
Cleave’s almshouses, ib. ; County Record Office, 
ib. ; public charities, ib. 


Kingston, earls of : see Pierrepont family 


Kingswinford, Staffs, 94 
Kingswood, Surrey, tithes, 197 
Kingswood abbey, Glos, 182 
Kinleith, 97 

Kinnerley, Salop, 193 

Kirkcaldy, James, of Grange, 210 
Kirkmanshulme, Lancs, 204 
Kislingbury, Northants, 205 
Knaresborough, Yorks, 209 
Knight, John and Thomas, solicitors, 93 
Knightley family (Warws), 197 
Knighton, Wilts, 199 
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Knighton, Rads, 209 
Knightwick, Worcs, tithes, 86 
Knockin, Salop, 192 

Knowle, Warws, 197 

—— estate, Derb, 97 

Kyre Magna, Worcs, tithes, 86 
Kyre Wyard, Worcs, 96 


LABOUR MOVEMENT, Ipswich, 206 

Lackham, Wilts, 198 

Lacock, Wilts, 198 

Laleham, Surrey, 196 

» Lamb family, Surrey, 197 

Lamont, John, diary, 187 

Lampetts, Essex, 78 

Lamport [Langport], Som, 183 

Lanark, town documents, 187 

Lancashire, 84, 89, 90, 98; en re 2043 parish 
records, 84 3 Record Office, ib 

Lancaster, 80 : 

——, duchy of, 85 ; papers, 81 

Land tax, Bucks, 188; Glam, 202; Glos, 81; 
Staffs, 196 

Langford, Oxon, enclosure, 190 

Langley, Essex, 80 

—, Glos, 88 

——, Worcs, tithes, 86 


Lasswade, Edinburghshire, 98 
Lathom, Lancs, 84 . 
Latin-English vocabulary, 210 
Latton, Wilts, 199 bis 
Lauderdale, earl of : see Maitland, John, 187 
Launds Wood, Leics, 205 
Lavenham, Suffolk, 207 
Lawley, Salop, 193 
Lawrance, Rev. Henry, 209 
Laxton, Notts, 186 
Layard, Nina, 206 
Lea, Glos, 82 
——, Salop, 94, 192 
Leader collection, 97 
Leamington Hastings, Warws, parish records, 197 
Leatherhead, Surrey, 196 
Leckhampton, Glos, parish records, 82 
Lee, Henry, 214 
—, Sir Henry Austin, 182 
—, Madeleine (Lady), diary, 182 


Leech (Cheshire), rox 

Leeds, Yo 89; parish records, 96; Public 
Library, ib.; Shambles estate, ibu University 
Library, 186. 


Leek, Staffs, 94 bis 


Legal papers, 79, 80, 83, 91, 182, 183, 194 

Leicester, Leics, enclosure, 205; Museum and Art 
Gallery, ib. ; property in, 1). 

Leicester, earl of: see Dudley, Roberts; Sidney, 
Robert 

Leicestershire, 205 ; Book Society, id. 

Leigh, Wilts, 199 bis, 200 

—, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Lenchwick, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Lennard, Francis, Lord Dacre, 80 dis: 

——, Sampson, 80 


` —— family (Kent), 80 bis 
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Letchworth, Herts, 84 

Letheley, Yorks, 213 

Leventrops, Essex, 80 

Lexden, Essex, 88 

Lexington, Baron: see Sutton, Robert 

Eeycester family of Toft (Cheshire), 90 

Leyton, Essex, parish records, 203 ; 
Libraries, jb. 

Liberton, Edinburghshire, 97 

Lichfield, Staffs, 91, 183, 205, 208 

Liddington, Wilts, 198 

Lidlington, Beds, 77 

Limpsfield, Surrey, 95, 207 

Lincoln, 80; Diocesan Record Office, go bis 
diocesan records, 185 bis 

Lincoln, Abraham, 103 

Lincolnshire, 90, 205, 209 5 Archives Committee, 
ib. ;. militia papers, ror 3 shrievalty papers, 91 

Lindridge, Worcs, enclosure, 87 

Lineal, Salop, 192, ter, 193 

Lingfield, Surrey, 207 

Liria, duke of, 211 

Little Bedwyn, Wilts, 200 

Little Berkhamsted, Herts, 84 

Little Biggin, Warws, 197 

Littlebury, Essex, 78 (4) 

Little Bytham, Lincs, 9x 

Little Chart, Kent, Jewish charters relating to, 184 

Little Chesterford, Essex, 78: dis 

Little Chishall, Essex, 78 ; enclosure, 81 

Little Cornard, Suffolk, 207 

Littlecote, Wilts, 86 

Little Dawley, Salop, 94, 193 

Littledean, Glos, 82, 89 prison, 81 

Little Gaddesden, Herts, 84 , 

Little Hanwood, Salop, 192 

Little Houghton, Northants, 205 

Little Munden, Herts, 84 

Little Wenden, Essex, 78 ` 

Little Witley, Worcs, tithe plans, etc., 86 

Little Wymondley, Herts, 84 

Litton, Yorks, 209 

Livingston, Robert of New York, 214 

Llancarfan, Glam, 209 

Llanfairpwll, Anglesey, 206 

Llanfair Waterdine, Salop, 192 


Public 


? 


ç 
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Llangatock, Brecs, 209 Lovelace collection, 76 

Planeeneyeve Brecs, 209° Lowches, Oxon, 190 

Llanllyfni, Caern, parish records, 202 Low Countries, campaigns in, EOS HONG; ror 

Llantrisant, Glam, borough records, 203 Loxley Hall, Staffs, 206 

Llanyblodwell, Salop, 192 Lucy family (Warws), 197 

Lloyd, Sir John Edward, 187 Ludlow, Salop, 192, 193 bis 
family of Pentrehobyn, 187 Luke, Sir Samuel, 182 

Llysworney, Glam, 202 Lus Hill, Wilts, 200 bis 

Loanhead, Edinburghshire, coal ledgers, 98 Luttrell, Narcissus, 211 

Lochnaw, Wigtownshire, 97 Luxborough, Som, 193 

Locke, John, letters and journals, 76 Luxton family (Devon), 87 

Lockeridge, Wilts, 199 ; enclosure, 200 Lynn, Suffolk, disturbances in, 102 

Loftus case, 80 i Lyon, John, 204 

Lollards, 2ro . Lyttleton, Som, 213 


‘London: Bartholomew club, 92; Bermondsey 
parish records, 190; Bishopsgate ward club, 92 ; 
Blackfriars, property in, 213; Breadstreet ward, 
92; British Museum, 181; Candlewick St., MACPHERSON family of Cluny, 98 
property in, 213; charity certificates, 184; Madeley, Salop, 93, 192, 193 3 parish records,. 19r 
City brewery, 92 ; Coleman St., ib., constables’ bis 
roll, 102; Cordwainers’ ward, 92; coroners’ Madras, Governor of, 77 
lists, 102 ; County Council Muniment Room, Madresfield, Worcs, tithes, 86 
190; Covent Garden, plays at, go; custom’s Maisemore Bridge Trustees, Glos, 81 
house charges, 91 ; diocesan records, 184; dis- Maitland, John, earl of Layderdale, 187 
orderly houses, 102 3 Drury Lane, plays at, 90 ; Malabar, gold workings in, 214 
. exchequer record book, gr; feet of fines, 185 ; Malié, Thomas, diary, 96 
Fisher family, property of, 198; gild of Holy —— family of Dublin and Coleshill, Warws, 96 
Trinity, 92 ; Guildhall Library, 9: ; Holborn, Malleny, Edinburghshire, 97 
190; hustings roll, 184; Kensington, petition Malmesbury, Wilts, 200, 201 
from, 213 ; livery companies, 92 3 New Burling- Malvern, Worcs, tithes, 86 
ton St, 79; New River Co., 92; Old Trinity Manadon Barton, Devon, 87 i 
House, ib. ; parish records of city churches, 91, Manchester, Lancs: Chetham’s library, 204.5 


92 passim; Royal Exchange, 92; St. Mar- College of Christ, i6., Cross St. Chapel, 89; 
garet’s, Westminster, innholder in, 98 ; St. Mary Dean and Canon’s Muniment Room, 204; 
le Strand, letters of incumbent of, 190; St. John Rylands Library, 89 ; Old Theatre Royal, - 
Paul’s Cathedral, dean and chapter register, 9°; parish records, 204; property in, fb. 


library, 1843 Scottish Presbyterian Church Mangotsfield, Glos, 203 
records, 92 ; tithes, gz bis, 102 ; Tower of, 211 3 Manhall, Essex, 78 ter 





University Library, 186; Westminster, 190; Manvers, Earl, muniments of, 186 

Westminster School, 213; York House, r190 =’ Maps: Beds, 773 Birmingham, 95; Essex, 803 
Londonderry, earls of : see Ridgeway Glos, 81; 83, 204; Hants, 83; London, 197 ; 
Long, Sir Robert, 211 Maryland, 77 ; Oxon, 191 ; Pennsylvania, 77.; 
Longborough, Glos, 82 us Salop, 192; Somerset, 194, 195; Staffs, 195; 
Long Ditton, Surrey, 196 Suffolk, 207 ; ; Surrey, 196, 1973 Sussex, 208-3 
Longdon, Staffs, 94, 206 bis ; parish records, 196 Yorks, 97 

» Worcs, 86 Marbury, Salop, 191, 192 (4), 193 

Longford, Glos, 83 i Margaret of Flanders, 210 
Longford county, Ireland, 182 Maria Lesczinska, queen of France, 212 
Longhope, Glos, 82 Marina of Excobar, 186 
Long Itchington, Warws, 197 Marlborough, Wilts, 198 . 
Longmate, Barach, 88 bis Marlborough, duke of, muniments of, 200 
Longney, Glos, 82 Marsh, manor of, Salop, enclosure, 191 
Longnor Hall, Salop, 213 Marshchapel, Lincs, 91 
Long Sutton, Som, tithes, 194 : Marshfield, Glos, 91 
Loppington, Salop, r92 Marsworth, Berks, 10x - 
Loughor, Glam, 209 Martley, Worcs, 86 bis ; parish records, 87 
Louis XIV, letter of, 186 Mary, Queen, 94 
Louis XV, 212 R i Mary, Queen of Scots, 97, 210 
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Maryland, map, 77 

Mary of Modena, dowry of, 79 

Mathew, William, 214 

Matteynes, Essex, 78 (4) 

Maulden, Beds, 77 

Maurepas, conte de: see Phélipeaux, J.-F 

Maximilian, Emperor, 103 

Maxwell-Lyte, Sir Henry, papers, 75 

Mears Ashby, Northants, 205 

Meesdon, Herts, 84 

Melksham, Wilts, 199, 200 bis 

Mells, Som, 183 

Melville, Viscount : see Dundas, Henry 

——— papers, 101, 103 bis 

Menai Bridge, Anglesey, 187 

Mennes, Sir John, 211 

Meole Brace, Salop, 193 bis 3 tithes a 

Merriott, Som, 194 

Messengers’ bills, 211 

Mexico, 74, 103 

Michaelston le Pit, Glam, 209 

Middle, Salop, 192, 193 bis ; tithes, ib. 

Middlesex, 92 5 constables’ roll, 1023 feet of fines, 
185 5 jury lists, 102 

Middleton, Som, 183 

Middleton, Lord, MSS. of, 186 

Middleton Scriven, Salop, 193 bis 

Middleton Stoney, Oxon, 191 

Middlezoy, Som, 194 

Midsomer Norton, Som, 193 

Milan, duke of, 210 

Milborne Port, Som, 183, 193, 194 

Milbourne, Surrey, 196 

Mildenhall, Suffolk, 95 ter 

Milford, Hants, 83 

Militia, etc., 75, 79 81, 83, 96 bis, 97, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 183 bis, 187, 188 bis, 191, 194, 195 bis, 
198 bis, 199 bis, 200 ter, 206 

Mill, John Stuart, 76 

Mill Hill, Middlx, St. Paul’s Chapel, 205 

Millington School, Salop, 191 

Milton, Som, 213 

Milton Lilborne, Wilts, enclosure, 199 

Milverton, Som, 194 

Minchinhampton, Glos; 82, 83 5 charity and 
parish records, 82 

Minchins, Essex, 78 

Mines, 94, 98, 187, 192, 193, 203, 206 bis 

Minsterley Hall, Salop, 192 

Mitcham, Surrey, 197 

Mitcheldean, Glos, 82, 89 

Moldavia, Prince Regnant of, 74 

Molesey Matham (East Molesey), Surrey, 196 

Molesey Prior (West Molesey), Surrey, 196 

Molland-Botreaux, Devon, 87 

Molteno, Sir John Charles, 76 

Mona, Anglesey, mines, 187 

Monks Risborough, Bucks, enclosure, 189 


Monkton Farleigh, Wilts, 85, 86 

Montagu family (Wilts), 198 

Montrose Burgh, 77 

Moore, Thomas, 93 

Moorend, Glos, 203 

Morant, Philip, 79, 80 

Morden, Surrey, tithes, 197 

Morden, Robert, 197 

Moreton Say, Salop, 193 

— Valence, Glos, 89 

Morley, John, 76 

Mornington, earl of : see Wellesley, Richard 
Colley 

Morocco, 74, 183 

Morville, Salop, 193 ; enclosure, 191 

Moseley, Worcs, 208 

Mount, the, Salop, 193 

Mountstuart, Lord: see Stuart, John 


‚Much Wenlock, Salop, enclosure, 191 bis 


Much Manured, Beds, 77 
Mudford, Som, 194 

Mure family of Caldwell, 76 
Mythe Hooke, Glos, 82 


NAILSWORTH, Glos, Literary and Mechanics In- 
stitute, 83 

Naish, Thomas, dairy, 76 

Nantwich, Chesh, go 

Napton-on-the-Hill, Warws, 197 

Narberth, Pembs, 209 

Nash, Bucks, enclosure, 189 

National Library of Scotland, 76 

Navestock, Essex, 80 

Navy, act, returns to, 85; commissioners of, 211 

Nayland, Suffolk, 207 

Naylor, Francis, 213 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 100 bis, 212 

Ness Strange, Salop, 192 

Neston, Chesh, new quay at, 190 

Netheravon, Wilts, 198 

Netherlands, army in, 1793-5, 181 

Netherlarg, 76 

Nettleton, Wilts, 198 

Neville, Sir Henry (1564?—1615), 79 bis 

——, Henry (died 1809), diary, 79 

——-, Richard Aldworth, 79 

—, Richard Aldworth Griffin-, and Lord Bray- 
brooke, 79 bis 

——, Richard Griffin, 3rd Lord Braybrooke, 79 

—— family (Berks), 79 bis 

family (Essex), 78, 79 passim 

Nevis, B.W.I., 184 

Newbattle abbey, Edinburghshire, 98 

Newberry, Som, 183 

New Brunswick, 103 

Newcastle, North, diocese of, clergy lists, 185 
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Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs, 94 

New England, persecution in, 103 
Newent, Glos, 83 

Newfoundland, 102 

Newland, Glos, charity, 82 

——, Worcs, tithes, 86 

New Marton, Salop, 193 3 enclosure, 191 
Newmanstreet, Som, 183 

Newnham, Glos, 82 bis, 89 

Newport, Essex, 78 

—, Salop; 192, 193 bis 

Newport Pagnell, Bucks, 77, 182 3 parish records, 


Newsnolme, Yorks, 209 

‘ Newstead Priory and Iter Herefordense,’ 92 

Newton, Lancs, 204 bis 

» Salop, 192 

Newton Nottage, Glam, 203 

Newton St. Loe, Som, 194 

New York, 214 

Nice, British consuls at, 212 

Nightingale, Florence, 212 

Nile, the, battle of, 100 . 

‘ Nobility, A treatise concerning the, . . .,” 211 

Noke, Essex, 80 

Norbury, Staffs, 205 5 parish records, 94 

Norcliffe, Thomas, 209 

Norfolk, 80 ter, 95, 184 5 estates of sth Lord Byron 
10,93 

Normandie, grand coutumier de, 76 

North, Frederick, Lord North, 102 

Northall, Middl, 213 

Northampton, Northants, 205 

Northampton, marchioness of : see Bourchier, Anne 

Northamptonshire, 79, 102, 205; composition 
books, 185; County Nursing Association re- 
cords, 2053 election papers, #b.5 Record 
Society, id. 

Northaw, Herts, 84 

North Bradford, Salop, 213 

North Brewham, Som, 183 

North Cerney, Glos, 83 

Northchurch, Herts, 84 bis 

North Crawley, Bucks, 77 

Northfield, Staffs, 183 

——, Warws, 96 

Northiam, Sussex, 208 

Northleach, Glos, prison, 82 

North Nibley, Glos, parish records, 82 

Northouse, Essex, 80 

North Petherton, Som, 193, 194, 213 

North Somerset Yeomanry, 183 

Northumberland, 79 : 

Northumberland, H.M.S., log-book, 212 

Northwood, I. of W., 83 

——, Salop, 193 

North Wheatley, Notts, 93 

Norton, Worcs, tithes, 86 





Norton House, Sheffield, 97 

Nortons, Essex, 80 

Norton-sub-Hamdon, Som, 194 

Norwich, Norfolk, 207; diocese of, clergy lists, 
185 . 

Nottingham, Notts, Corporation records, 92, 93 5 
Public Libraries, 92 5 University Library, 186 

Nottinghamshire, 80, 92, 93 

Nourse family (Heref and Glos), 83 

Nova Scotia, 102, 103 


Nunney, Som, 183 3 


Oare, Wilts, 199 

——, Som, 183 

Offchurch Bury, Warws, 197 

Offenham, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Ogbourne St. Andrew, Wilts, 85, 198 

Ogbourne St. George, Wilts, enclosure, 198 

Oglethorpe, James Edward, 103 

— family (Yorks), 102 

Oldbury, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Old Cleeve, Som, 194 

Oldland, Glos, 82 

Old Marton, Salop, 193 

Old Stratford, Warws, 208 

Oliver, John, map of Essex, 81 

Olney, Bucks, enclosure, 189 

Onibury, Salop, parish records, 191 

Orchardleigh, Som, 194 

Ordnance, Royal Commission on, 211 

Orford Ness, Suffolk, lighthouse at, 79 

Orlebar MSS. (Beds), 77 

Orleton, Salop, 193 

Orton, Staffs, 94 

Oscott, Staffs, 183 

Ostend, transportation of troops to, 210 

Oswaldkirk, Yorks, 209 

Oswestry, Salop, 193 bís ; rate books, 191 5 house 
of industry 4. 

Othery, Som, 213 

Otley, Yorks, 96 

Oulton, Yorks, 209 

Oundle, Northants, 205 

Outlawry, writ concerning, 87 

Overton, Wilts, 199 

Owen, Sir Edward Campbell Rich, 103 

Owthorpe, Notts, 92 

Oxenfordesbruch, Staffs, 183 

Oxford, Oxon, County Records Joint Committee, 
190 ; diocese of, clergy lists, 185 bis; New Col- 
lege deeds, 84 

Oxfordshire, ro2, 190; County Records Joint 
Committee, 190 

“Oxfordshire County Record Office and its Re- 


PACKENHAM, Suffolk, 206 ' 

Paget, Arthur John Snow, 183 

—, F. Howard, 96 

——, Henry William, marquis of Anglesey, 100 

——, John Moore, 183 ` 

—, Lord: see Paget, William 

——, Rev. Richard, 183 

——, Sir Richard Horner, 183 

—, William, Lord, 94 

Paget papers (Somerset), 182 

Painswick, Glos, 82 

Palmer family, 80 

Pamington, Glos, 82 

Papillon estates, Essex, 88 

Papists’ estates, registers of, Caern, 201 ; Glos, 81 

Paris, British embassy at, 182; peace of, 79; 
Scots and Irish colleges at, 77, ror ; siege of, 76 ; 
Sir F. Walsingham’s mission to, 210 

Paris Garden, Southwark, 190 bis 

Parish records: Beds, 87 ; Bucks, 189 ter ; Caern, 
188 ; Devon, 87; Essex, 79, 81, 203; Glam, 
203; Glos, 82, 89; London, 91, 92, 1905 
Manchester, 204; Salop, 191 bis; Som, 194, 
1953 Staffs, 94, 196 ; Suffolk, 207 ; Warws, 197, 
208 ; Wilts, 199, 200; Worcs, 87; Yorks, 96 
bis, 97 bis 

Parker family (Derb), 97 

—— —— (Wores), 86 ' 

Parker Leighton collection, Worcs, 8 

Parkgate, Chesh, 190 $ 

Parliament : acts of Henry VIII, 98; debates, 
99, 100 bis, 211 ; elections: Bucks, 188, Chester, 
189, Glos, 183, Northants, 205, Wales, 187, 
Wilts, 198, Worcs, 87 ; papers, 213 ; poll books, 
Bucks, 188, Chester, 189, Glam, 202 ; registers of 
electors, Chester, 189, Glam, 202 ; voters’ lists, 
201 ; House of Commons, debates, 99, journals, 
99 bis; House of Lords, journals, 98, 100 ; pro- 
ceedings, 993 protests, 99; proxies, 100; 
proceedings, journal of, 99 ter; report of, 995 
transcript of, 75 

Passage courts, Chester, 189 

Paston, William, 102 

Paton, George, 77 

Patshull, Staffs, parish records, 196 

Payne MSS. (Beds), 77 

-Pearson, Rev. William C, 206 

Pebmarsh, Essex, 80 - 

Pebworth, Worcs, 197 ; 

Pedmore, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Peebleshire, record of justices of the peace, road 
trusts, cess books, 97 

Peers, Elizabeth, 213 

* Peking Legations, The,” 181 

‘Pembroke, Lord: see Herbert, George Augustus 

Pendock, Worcs, tithes, 86 bis 

Penecuik, Edinburghshire, 98 

Penhale, Cornwall, 182 
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Peninsular war, diary, 79 

Penkridge, Staffs, 205 

Penn, Staffs, 205 

—, William, 79, 102, 211 

Penn family, 77 

Pennsylvania, deeds relating to, 77 ; map, ib. 
Penny-Cross, Devon : see Weston-Peverel, 87 
Penrhos papers, 187 

Pensax, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Pensford, Som, 213 

Pentice courts, Chester, 189 

Pentrehobyn, Flint, 187 

Peopleton, Worcs, enclosure, 87 ; tithes, 86 
Percy Society, minute book, go 

Perry Barr, Staffa, 183 

Perrybridge, Sussex, 208 

Pershore, Worcs, 86 ; parish records, 86, 87 
Persia, 74 


Perth, W. Australia, bishop of : see Hale, Matthew 
Blagden 


Perthy, Salop, 193 ; enclosure, rgr 


Peterborough, Northants, diocesan records, 185 ter 


Peterston super Montem, Glam, 209 
Petkum, Herman von, 181 

Pewsey, Wilts, 201 

Pewsham, Wilts, 198 

Phélipeaux, J.-F., conte de Maurepas, 212 
Philadelphia) 74 

Philippine Islands, ro2z 

Phillipps, Sir Thomas, 88 bis, 89 bis 


Phillipps MSS, 88, 89, 94, 96, 98, 99 bis, 100, ror 


bis, 213 bis, 214 
Phillips, George, tea-dealer, 203 
Picklescote, Salop, 93 
Piddock’s Charity, Birmingham, 208 
Pierrepont family, accounts of, 186 
Pilton, Som, 194 
Pinney, Azariah, 183, 184 
—, Charles, 183 bis 
——, John, Chief Justice, 183 
—— ——,, the merchant, 183, 184 bis 
——, —, ‘the Preacher,’ 183 
—— —— Frederick, d. 1762...183, 184 
—, — (2773-1845), 183 bis 
— Mrs, J. F., 183 
—, William, M.P., 183 
—— papers, 183, 184 
Pirton, Glos, 82 
Pitt, George, 212 
Plaistow, Essex, Newbarns estate, 196 
Plantations, trade with, 186 
Plas Cadnant papers, 187 
Plas Newydd, Anglesey, 206 
as papers, 187 
Plealey, Salop, 192 
Plymouth, Devon, 87 
Podington, Beds, 77 bis 
Polesden Lacey, Surrey, 197 
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Pontefract, Yorks, 213; St. Nicholas’s Hospital, 


209 

Pontesbury, Salop, 192 ter, 193 bis ; Oaks estate, 93 

Poole family (Caern), 202 

Popham family (Wilts), 86 

Portishead, Som, 203 

Portmadoc, Caern, pilotage commissioners of, 202 

Portugal, 182; ambassador of, a1x 3 queen of, 
100 

Postlip Manor, Glos, 83 

Potton Regis, Beds, 77 

Poulshot, Wilts, 200 

Powick, Worcs, tithes, etc., 86 

Pownces, Essex, 78 (4) 

Poyntz, W. Deane, 212 

Prescott, Robert, 102 

Preshute, Wilts, 201 

Pressley, Som, 183 

Prestbury, Glos, 82 . 

Preston, Lancs, 84 ; County Record Office, #d. 

Prestwood, Staffs, 206 

Price family of Plas Cadnant, 187 

Priestley, Joseph, diary, 97 

Princeton, N.J., 214 

Prior, Matthew, 211 

Priors Marston, Warws, 197 

Prittlewell, Essex, 88 

Public Record Office, 74, 75, 79 

Pucklechurch, Glos, 82 

Puddimore, Som, 183 

Porton, Wilts, 199 

Purton Wotton, Wilts, 199 

Pwllheli, Caern, union records, 202 

Pyke, Smart, 199 

Pyrford, Surrey, 95 

Pytchley, Northants, 205 


QUAKERS, 85, 190; see also Bristol, Lewins Head 
Meeting House i 

Quarles, Charles, 204 

Quarter sessions records, Bucks, 188 5 Caern, 201 5 
Glos, 81 ; Staffa, 195 3 Wilts, 85 


RACKENFORD, Devon, 87 

Radstock, Som, 183 

Radwell, Herts, 84 

Railways: Bucks, 188; Glam, 202; Glos, 81; 
London and Birmingham, 197 ; London, War- 
wick and Stratford-upon-Avon, 197; Mary- 
port and Carlisle, roo ; patents concerning, 206 ; 
Staffs, 1955 Wales, 201 ; Wilts, Somerset and 
Weymouth, 200 ; Yorks, 96 

Rainham, Essex, 80 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 102 

Ramsbury, Wilts, 86 

Ranelagh, earl of : see Jones, Richard 


Ratcliffe, Robert, 206 
Ratley, Warws, 197 bis 
Raunds, Northants, 205 
Raven, Canon John James, antiquary, 206 
Rawmarsh, Yorks, 209 
Read, John, 97 
Reading, Berks, Shire Hall, 79 
‘ Records of the Borough of Nottingham,’ 93 
* Records of the County of Wilts . . .’ 201 
Rectoria, Beds, 77 
Recusancy, rolls and oaths of allegiance, 196 
Redditch, Worcs, 86 bis 
Reedie Moor, Salop, 192 
Regelbury, Som, 213 bis 
Reigate, Surrey, 95, 196, 197 
Repton, Reginald, prior of, 186 
n, Samuel, Clerk in Chancery, 91 
—— family (Lincs), 90, 91 bis 
Riccall, Yorks, 209 
Richardson, Dorothy, 90 
—, Rev. Henry, 90 
Rickinghall Superior, Suffolk, parish records, 207 
Ridge, Salop, enclosure, 191 
Ridgeway family (Devon), 87 
Rio Rimal copper mine, Spain, 203 
Ripon, Yorks, diocese of, clergy lists, 185 
, bishop of : see Carpenter, William Boyd 
Ripple, Worcs, 87 
Risby, Yorks, 213 
Rising of 1745, 98 
Road, Som, 194, 198, 200 





. Roade, Northants, 205 


Roberts family (Glos), 83 

Rochester, Kent, diocesan records, 184, 185 

Rochford, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Rock, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Rockells, Essex, 78 

Rockingham family, 99 

Rocque, John, 192 $ 

Rodborough, Glos, 83 ; parish records, 82 

Rodden, Som, 183, 193 

Rode [Road] Som, 198 

Rodgers, Robert, solicitor, 97 

Rogers, J. E. Thorold, 76 

family (Glos), 83 

Roman Catholics, English, at the Holy See, r81 ; 
oaths of, 81, 853 papist estates in Caern, 201 : 
see also recusancy 

Roman de La Rose, 89 

Rome, ambassador in, 212 

Romney Marsh, Kent, rox 

Romsey, Hants, 198 

Ronquillo, D. Pedro, Spanish ambassador in Eng- 
land, 101 

Roos, Esséx, 78 bis 

Roscommon Militia, 75 

Rose Ash, Devon, 873 auction at, ib.; parish 
records, ib. 
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Rosewarthy, Cornw, 212 
Ross-on-Wye, Heref, 83 

Rotherham, Yorks, 209 

Rowden, Wilts, 199 

Rowley Regis, Staffs, 183, 205 
Rowntree family, 209 

Roxburghshire, register of sasines, 97 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 188 

Royston, Herts, 84 

Ruddiman, Thomas, 77 

Ruddle, Glos, 82 

Rugeley, Staffs, 94; 206 bis 
Runnington, Som, parish records, 195 
Rupert, Prince, 211 dis 

Rushbury, Salop, tithes, r91 
Rushden, Northants, 205 

Russell, John, 4th duke of Bedford, 79 
Russo-Turkish war, 1769, 212 
Rutland, Edward, earl of, 210 
Ruyton XI Towns, Salop, 192 bis, 193 bis 
Ryde, I. of Wight, 181 

Ryhill, Yorks, 209 


SACKVILLE, THOMAS, Lord Buckhurst, 99, 210 

Sacrament certificates, 85 - 

Sadleir, Ralph, 203 

Saffron Walden, Essex, 78 (4); 
churchwardens’ accounts, ib. 

St. Albans, Herts, 84 ; diocesan records, 185 

St Andrews, University Library, 187 ; * registrum 
evidentiarum civitas Sancti Andree,’ 187; 
archbishop of: see Adamson, Patrick; Sharp, 
James 

St. Augustine’s, Som, 194 

St. Aylots, Essex, 78 dis 

St. Christopher, B.W.I., 184, 214 

St. Croix, West Indies, 184 

St. Davids, Pemb, diocesan records, 185 bis 

St. George, Sir Henry, 92 

St. John, Henry, Viscount Bolingbroke, 100 

St. Lucia, B.W.I., 182 

St. Petersburg, envoy to, 181 

St. Vincent, B.W.I., 182 

St. Vincent, Lord : see Jervis, John 

Salcey, Northants, Forest Rangers book, 205 

Salcott, Essex, 78 

Salisbury, Wilts, property in, 85, 86; diocese of, 
church plate in, 198, records, 185 bis; sub-dean 

-of : see Naish, Thomas 

Salmondsbury, Glos, 82 

Salter family (Devon), 87 

Sambourne, Warws, 208 

Sanctuary, T., 76 

Sandal Magna, Yorks, parish records, 96 

Sandford, Salop, r91 

Sandon, Herts, 84 

— Staffs, parish records, 196 


church, 79; 
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Sandy, Beds, 77 

Sandys, Sir Miles, ror A 
Savernake, Wilts, hospital, 200 
—— collection (Wilts), 85, 198 


Schoolmasters, dissenting, oaths of, 81 


Schools, records, etc., 82 bis, 85, 94, 97, 188, 191, 
195, 196, 198, 203, 208, 209, 213 3 school boards, 
82, 203 

Scotland, episcopal church in, 773; 
Library of, 76 ; 

—, kings of : see Alexander; Baliol, John 

Scots colleges at Paris and Douai, 77, ror 

Scott, Sir Walter, letters, 98 

* Scottish Historical Review, The,’ 97 

Scrope, John, 200 

Sedgemoor, Som, 213 

Seend, Wilts, 200 bis 

Ségur-Pardeilham, 98 

Seisdon, Staffs, 94 

Semington, Wilts, 85 

Seth Ward Charity, Herts, 84 

Settle, Yorks, 209 

Sevenhampton, Wilts, 86 

Severn Stoke, Worcs, parish records, 87 ; tithes, 86 

Seville, Spain, 212 

Sewers, courts of, Glos, 82 

Shakespeare's Birthplace Library, 96, 208 

Shapwick, Som, 193 

Sharnbrook, Beds, 77 

Sharp, James, abp. of St Andrews, 187 

Shaw, Wilts, 199 

Shawbury, Salop, 193 bis 

Sheffield, Yorks, 89, 97 ; City Libraries, 97, 209 ; 
property in, ib.; rate book, 97; Shiregreen 
school, ib., Underbank chapel, ib. 

* Sheffield Independent The,’ 209 

Shefford, Beds, 77 

Shelford, Notts, 93 

Shelton, Beds, 77 

Shenley, Herts, 84 ter 

Shenstone, Staffs, 183 

Shepton Beauchamp, Som, 194 (4) 

Shepton Mallet, Som, 183 

Sherborne abbey, Dorset, cartulary, 181 

Sherford, Devon, 87 

Sheriff's Lench, Worcs, tithes, 86. 

Sheriff's accounts, Glos, 81 ; quietus, Surrey, 196 

Sherston, Wilts, 85, 199 ; parish records, ib. 

Shifnal, Salop, 193; parish records, 191; high- 
ways, ib. : see also Idsell 

Shipdham, Norfolk, 102 

Shipton, Northants, indenture, 102 

——, Salop, 193 

Shiregreen school, Sheffield, 97 

“Short Compendium, A, or Breife Declaration of 
what every officer of his Maties Court of Ex- 
chequer ought to know . . .’, 210 

Shorthill estate, Salop, 192 


National 
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Shrawley, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Shrewsbury, Salop, 192 ; Bowdler’s Charity School, 
943 County Record Office, r91; Glovers’ 
company in, 94; mayor and sheriffs of, 93; 
Public Library, ib. ; race course, ib. ; St. Chad’s, 

. tithes, 191 

Shropshire, 93, 94, 191, 1923 administrative and 
judicial records, 191 ; County Record Office, ib. ; 
deanery visitations, 213 5 enclosures, 191; gaol, 
ib. ; highways, ib.; ironfoundry, ib. ; militia, 
ib. ; parish records, íb. 

Shurdington, Glos, 89 

Sidney, Robert, earl of Leicester, 99 

Sierra Leone, 103 

Simcoe, John Graves, 103, 214 

Simpsons Brewery, Herts, 84 

Singleborough, Bucks, enclosure, 189 

Skilgate, Som, 194 

Slaughden Key, Suffolk, plan of works at, 206 

Slaughter, Glos, hundred of, 82 ; subsidy roll, 89 

Slave, a negro, ownership of, 212 

Sledwick, Durh, 208 

Sloothby, Lincs, 91 

Smethcote, Salop, 93, 94 

Smith, John (of North Nibley), 89 

——, Ebenezer, diary, 97 

——, Samuel, minister, 97 

Smithson, James, 103 

Sneyd family (Staffs), 94 

Snailbeach, Salop, mine, 192 

Somerford, Staffs, 94 

—, Wilts, 199 

Somerset, 101, 183 bis, 184, 213 3 coal canal, 194 ; 

‘ coalfield, 183 ; papers relating to local govern- 
ment, 1b. 5 Record Office, 193 

Somerset, Lord Charles, 76 

Soult, Marshal, ror 

Southam family of Birmingham, 208 

Southampton, Hants, 83, 213 

South Brent, Som, 194 ; 

South Cadbury, Som, 194 

South Elmaall, Yorks, 209 

Southend-on-Sea, Essex, Public Library, 88 

South Harp, Som, 194 bis 

Southill, Beds, 77 

South Marston, Wilts, 86, 199, 200 

South Ockendon, Essex, 80 

Southwark, Clink Liberty, rgo ; Paris Garden, ib., 

| bis; property in, 213 

Southwell, Notts, diocese of, clergy lists, 185 

Southwell, Sir Robert, 99 

Southwick, Wilts, 200 

Spain, 743 Carlist war, in, 182 5 copper mines in, 
203 3 Moors in, roo 

‘Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, 205 

Spaxton, Som, 213 

Spexhall, Suffolk, 95 

Spye Park estate, Wilts, 198 
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Stafford, 205; County Record Office, 195 ; 
parliamentary army commissioners at, 211 3 
William Salt Library, 94, 195 

Staffordshire, 94, 95, 96, 183, 205 ; administrative 
and judicial records, 195; County Record 
Office, ib. ; enclosures, 1b.3 ironworks, 206 ; 
“Record Society Publications,’ #b.; turnpike 
trusts, 195 

Stafford, Rauf, 86 

Stageden, Beds, 77 

Staines, Surrey, 196 

Stainforth, Yorks, 209 

Stainton le Hole, Lincs, gx 

Stallingborough, Lincs, 91 

Stallington, Staffs, 206 

Stambourne Hall, Essex, 78 

Stanislaus, king of Poland, 212 

Stanley, Wilts, 199 

Stanley, Merelina, antiquary, 206 

Stanley family of Penrhos, 187 

Stanley-in-Bremhill, Wilts, 85 

Stanton Fitzwarren, Wilts, 86 - 

Stanton Long, Salop, 193 

Stanton upon Hineheath, Salop, 193 

Stanwardine, Salop, 193 

Stanyan [Abraham], 100 

Stapleford, Herts, 84 

Stapleford Abbots, Essex, 80 

Stapleton, Glos, 89 

—, Salop, tithes, 191 

Staunton Glos, 82 

Staverton, Northants, 205 

Stebunheath [Stepney], 190 

Stechford, Warws, 96 

Steeple Barton, Oxon, 76 

Stephenson, Robert, 100 bis 

Stepney, 190 ae ; 

Stevenage, Herts, 84 

Stevington, Beds, 77 

Stifford, Essex, 80 

Stixwold priory, Lincs, cartulary, 181 

Stock, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Stogursey, Som, 193 

Stoke by Clare, Suffolk, 207 

Stoke Lane, Som, 183 

Stoke Orchard, Glos, 82 

Stoke Poges, Bucks, 77 

Stoke Prior, Worcs, parish records, 86, 87 

Stoke St. Gregory, Som, 194 

Stokesay, Salop, 192, 193 bis; parish records, 191 

Stokes Croft charity school, Glos, 203 : 

Stoke Trister, Som, 193, 194 

Stoke upon Tern, Salop, 193 

Stone, Staffs, 94 bis; parish records, 196 

——, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Stonehouse, Glos, 82 

Stoneleigh, Warws, 96 5 court minute book, r02 

Stoney Stratton, Som, 183 
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Stotfold, Beds, 77 

Stourport, Worcs, Volunteers, 102 

Stow, Som, 213 

Stow collection, 190 

Stowe-by-Chartley, Staffs, parigi records, 196 

Stowell, Som, 194 

—, Wilts, 199 i 

Strafford, earl of : see Wentworth, Thomas 

Strangeways family (Yorks), 102 : 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Warws, 208 ; parish records, 
ib. ; Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 96, 208 

Strelley, Notts, 93 

Stretton-on-Dunsmere, Warws, charities, 208 

Stroud, Glos, 83; parish records, 82; Public 
Library, 83 

Strutt, William, 94 

Stuart, James, duke of York, 99, 181 

—, John, Lord Mountstuart, 212 

—— family, 77 

Stuckey, John, 89 ? 

Stud and stock-breeding, 79: f 

Studham, Herts, 84 

Studley, Warwa, tithes, 96 

Sturt, Charles, journal and letters, 76 


Suffolk, 78, 80, 94, 95, 102, 206, 207 ; local anti- ` 


quaries of, 206 ; tellers’ bills, 207 

Suffolk, earl of : see Howard, Henry 

——, earls of, Howard family, 79 

Sundridge, Surrey, 207 

Surfleet, Lincs, 91 

Surinam, 103 

Surrey, 95, 198, 207,213 ; County Record Office, 196 

Sussex, 80 bis, 95, 102, 208, 213; compono 
books, 185 ; feet of fines, 7b. i 

Sutton, Notts, 186 

—- Surrey, 196 

Sutton, Robert, 2nd Baron Lexington, 102, 181 

Sutton Coldfield, Staffs, 183 

Swansea, Glam, gaol records, 202 

Sweden, 74 . : 

Sweeney, Salop 192 ; estate, 1b. 

Swillington, Yorks, 209 

Swinesford, Glos, 88 

Swineshead, Lincs, 91 bis 

Swinfen, Staffs, tithes, 206 

Sydney, Lord: see Townshend, Thomas 


TALAVERA, battle of, 79 

Tanner, Thomas, bishop, 181 

—— family (Devon), 87 

Tardebigge, Warws, 96 bis 

Tarleton, Sir Banastre, 214. 

Tatsfield, Surrey, 95 

Taunton, Som, 194; Central National School, 
195; St. James, parish records, 1953 St. Mary 
Magdalene, parish records, 195 ; 
Record Office, 193 


Somerset . 


‘ Taxatio of Pope Nicholas IV,’ 185 

Taylor, John, yarn factor, 207 

Taylors’ Charity and Blue School, records, 82 

Taynton, Glos, 82 

Tealdi, Pietro Ascagno, 90 

Telford, Thomas, 93 

Tellisford, Som, 200 t 

Temple, Som, 193, 194 ' 

Temple Guiting, Glos, parish records, 82 i 

‘Temple Newsam, Leeds, Enclose Records of, 
1731-1832," 97 

Templeton, Devon, 87 

Tempsford, Beds, 77 ter t 

Tenbury, Worcs, parish records, 87 

Tenbury Wells, Worcs, 96 

Tetchill Moor, Salop, 193 

Tettenhall, Staffs, 183, 205 

Tewin, Herts, 84 

Tewkesbury, Glos, 82, 83 3 mpady a roll, 89 

Tey Magna: see Great Tey i 

Thames and Severn Canal Co., 82 i 

Therfield, Herts, 84 nA 

Thistlethwaite family (Wilts), 85 Ega 

Thornbury, Glos, 89; hundred, 82 ; town t trust 
records, ib. ; savings bank, 83 

Thornton, Richard, letters and journals, 76> 

Thorpe, Lincs, 91 l 

—,, Surrey, 196 i 

Thorpe (Burnsall), Yorks, 209 f 

Throcking, Herts, 84 

Thunderley, Essex, 78 

Thurloe, John, 211 

Thurnscoe, Yorks, 209 

Tiddington, Warws, 96 

Tilbrook, Beds, 77 

Tildealy, Sir Thomas, 211 

Tilty, Essex, 78 

Tipton, Staffs, mines, 94 

Tithes, 83, 84, 86, 96, 191, 192, 194, 195, 197, 204, 
204, 206 

Titsey, Surrey, 95 

Tiverton, Devon, 87 ; Cove mills at, ib. 

Tobago, 103 

Tobin, James, 184 

Tollemache, Lionel, 4th earl of Dysart, 186 ` : 

Tong, Salop, 193 oy 

Tooke’s Farm, Norfolk, roz 

Tormoham, Devon, 87 

Torquay, Devon, 87 

Tottenham, Middix, gx 

Totteridge, Herts, 84 

Tours, etc.: Egypt, 183 ; Europe, 96, ‘on 183 bit, 
209 ; Hong Kong, 183 ; India, 2143 Morocco, 
183 ; S. Wales, 183 

Townsend, Francis, 88 ; 

Townshend, Charles, 100 ` Kad 

——, Thomas. Lord Sydney, 102 M 

papers, 100 bis 
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Trade: report on exports and imports between 
England and the colonies, 103 ; West Indian, 2b. 

. * Transactions of the Birmingham Archeological 
Society,’ 198 

* Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire,’ 84 

Tredington, Glos, 82 

Trefnant, Salop, 192 bis 

Trefriw, Caern, 187 

Trenton, N.J., 214 

Trevethin, Mon, 209 

Trinder family (Herts), 84 

Trinity House, 79 

Trowbridge, Wilts, 199, 201; County Record 
Office, 85, 198 ; privileges of Duchy of Lancaster 
in, 85 ; Wesleyan Methodism in, 199 

Tugford, Salop, 193 

Turin, minister at, 212 

Turkey, sultan of, 181 

Turner, Sir William, mercer, 92 

Turnpike trusts, papers, etc.: Bicester-Aylesbury, 
189; Bucks, 188; Caern, 201, 202; Glam, 
202; Glos, 81, 82; Ringwood, Longham 

_ and Leigh, Hants, 83 ; Risborough, 189 ; Staffs, 
196; Suffolk, 207 ; Taunton, 195 ; Wendover- 
Buckingham, 189 

Tusmore papers, 211, 212 

Tutbury, Staffs, 206, 208 

Twamhills manor, Suffolk, 95 

Twineham Grange, Sussex, 208 

Twinhoe, Som, 194 

Twitchen, Devon, 87 

Twyning, Glos, 82, 203 

—, Hants, 83 

Twysden, Roger, estate books, 76 

——, Sir Roger, ror 

Tybleston, Glos, subsidy roll, 89 

* Tyburn Tickets,” register of, 81 

Tyndale, William, M.P., 182 

Tynte estate, Som, 213 

—— estates, Wales, 213 ; family, id. 

Tythrington, Wilts, 199 


UFFCULME, Devon, 87 

Uffington, Lincs, 91 

Underbank chapel, Sheffield, 97 

United States of America, 74 bis 

University College of North Wales, Library, 187 ; 
professor of history in, ib. 

Upholland, Lancs, ror 

Upminster, Essex, 80 

Uppington, Salop, 193 

Upton, Hants, 83 

—, Som, 194 

Upton-on-Severn, Worcs, 86 ; parish records, 87 

Upton Snodsbury, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Upton Warren, Worcs, 86 


Urchfont, Wilts, 85 
Usford, Som, 183 
Uttoxeter, Staffs, 94 


VALENCIA, Spain, convent at, 182 

Veel family (Glos), 83 

Villiers, George, duke of Buckingham, 99 
——, Edward, earl of Jersey, 211 
Virginia, U.S.A., 182 

‘ Vita beati Ulfrici,’ 183 

Vobster, Som, 183 

Voragine, Jacobus de, 186 


WAFERERS MANOR, Herts, 84 

Wainfleet, Lincs, 91 

Wakefield, Yorks, 209 bis 

Walcot family (Salop), 192 

Walden, Essex, 78 (4) ; bread riots in, 79 

Walden Abbey, Essex, 78, 79 

Wales, 201, 209, 213 3 * A brefe sumarie and demon- 
stracion of the estate of England and Wales,’ 210 ; 
Council of, 201 3 Wynn family in, 210 

Walkern, Herts, 84 

Wallingford, Berks, ror 

Wallington, Herts, 84 

Walsall, Staffs, mines, 206 

Walsche, William le, 200 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, 210 

Walthamstow, Essex, 80 

——— Tany, Essex, 80 

Walton-le-Soken, Essex, copperas works, 81 

Walton-in-Aylesbury, Bucks, enclosure, 189 

Wanborough, Surrey, 196 

Ward, Thomas Asline, 209 

—— family of Sheffield, 209 

Warlingham, Surrey, tithes, 197 

Warminster, Wilts, 199 

Warneford, Rev. Samuel Wilson, 83 

Warneford Place, Wilts, 86 

Warner, S. A., heraldic collections of, 76 

Warwick, Warws, 95 3 County Record Office, 197 5 
Priory Garden, ib. 

Warwickshire, 89, 95, 96 bis, 102, 208 bis ; County 
Record Office, 197 ; militia, 198 5 schools, 7b. 

Washington, George, 102 

Water Eaton, Wilts, 200 

Waterlipp, Som, 183 

Waters, Benjamin, merchant, 77 

Waterville Esher alias Milbourne, Surrey, 196 

Watford, Herts, 84 

Watson, Rev. C. E., 83 

Watton, Herts, 84 

Wavendon, Bucks, 77 

Wayland estates, Wilts, 86 

Wedgwood, Josiah, 90 

— family, 90 
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Wedhampton, Wilts, 85 

Wednesbury, Staffs, 94 

Weedon Pinkney, Northants, 205 

Weeford, Staffs, tithes, 206 

Welland, Worcs, tithes, 86 

Wellesbourne Mountford, Warws, tithes, 197 

Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Wellington, 100 bis 

» Richard Colley, Marquis Wellesley, earl of 
Mornington, 103 i 

——, Marquis: see Wellesley, Richard Colley 

Wellingborough, Northants, 205 5 Charity, fb. 

Wellington, Som, 213 

Wellington, duke of : see Wellesley, Arthur 

—, Isabella, account book of, 89 

Wellow, Som, 193, 194. 

Welshampton, Salop, 193 

Welsh Frankton, Salop, 193 bis 

Welton, Northants, 205 à 

Welwyn, Herts, The Frythe, 84 5 

Wem, Salop, 192, 193 fer; tithes, 191, 192 

Wembdon, Som, 194 

Wendens Ambo, Essex, 78 ter 

Wenlock, Salop, 192 

Wennington, Essex, 80 (4) 

Wentworth, Thomas, earl of Strafford, 99 

Wesley, Charles, 100 

Wesleyan Methodism in Wilts, 199 bis 

West Bradley, Devon, 87 

West Bromwich, Staffs, 183 

Weatbury, Salop, 192, 193 

—, Wilts, 200, 201 

Weatbury-cum-Holoway, Glos, 203 

Westbury-on-Severn, Glos, parish records, 82 

West Cranmore, Som, 183 

West Dean, Wilts, 201 

“Western Gazette, The,’ 183 

West Indies, 182, 183, 1845 estate papers, 76; 
French pirates in, 102 ; property in, 773 trade, 
103 

West Lavington, Wilts, 200 

Westley, Essex, 78 

Westmill, Herts, 84 

Westmorland, 80 

Weston alias Barking, Surrey, 196 

Westonbirt, Glos, 82 f 

Westoning, Beds, 77 

Weston-Peverel, alias Penny Cross, Devon, 87 

Weston-under-Penyard, Heref, 83 

Weston Zoyland, Som, enclosure, 195 

Westport, Wilts, 200 

West Rudham, Norfolk, 102 

Westwell, Kent, Jewish charters relating to, 184 

Whaddon, Bucks, enclosure, 189 ; parish records, 
ib. 

——-, Glos, 82 

~—, Wilts, 199 

Whaddon Chase, Bucks, enclosure, 189 

: „Whalley abbey, Lancs, coucher book, 89 





Whatley, Som, 183 

Wheathampstead, Herts, 84 bis 

Whetley in Molland-Botreaux, Devon, 87 

Whimple, Devon, 87 

Whippingham, I. of W., 83 

Whitchurch, Oxon, 190 

——,» Salop, 93, 94, 192, 193 passim; parish 
records, rg1 ter ` 

Whitminster, Glos, 89 

Whitnash, Warws, 197 bis 

Whitwell, John Griffin: see Griffin, John Griffin 

Whitworth, John, 204 

——, Rev. R. H., 92 

Whill, Salop, 192 

Wicken Bonhunt, Essex, 80 

Wickford, Essex, rector of, 88 

Wicksteed family (Cheshire), go 

Wick (Week) St. Lawrence, Som, 203 

Wigborough, Essex, 78 

Wiggpits, Essex, 78 

Wight, Isle of, 83 ter, ror, 181 bis 

Wilcot, Wilts, 199 bis 

Wilderhope, Salop, 192 

Wilkins, Dr. David, 181 

Willersey, Glos, 89 

Willey, Salop, tithes, r9x 

William Salt Library, 195, 205 

Williamson, Sir Joseph, 99 

Willian, Herts, 84 

Wills, 75, 83 ter, 87, 88, 92, 182, 183, 184, 205, 
208, 209 

Wilson, H. J., M.P., 209 

“Wilson, John & Sons, linen manufacturers, Leeds, 
The Business Archives of, 1754-1838," 97 

Wilson family (Warws), 197 

Wilton, Som, parish records, 195 

—, Wilts, 86 

Wiltshire, 78, 85 (5), 86 ; administrative and judicial 
records, 2003; church plate in, 198 3 coroners” 
inquests, 85 ; county asylum, 199, 201 5 county 
mental hospital 1b. ; County Record Office, 85, 
198; enclosures, 853 parliamentary returns, 
198 ; quarter sessions, 85 ; Volunteer Yeomanry 
Cavalry, 200 

‘Wiltshire Archwological and Natural History 
Magazine,” 201 bis 

‘ Wiltshire enclosure acts and awards, A handlist 
of, 201r : 

Wimborne, Dorset, 198 

Wimbish, Essex, 78 bis 

Winch, Mr., attorney-at-law, 200 

Winchcombe, Glos, 83, 89 

Winchester, Hants, 83 er; diocese of, clergy lists, 
185 bis; steward’s accounts, 213 

Winchester, bp. of : see Hoadley, Benjamin 

Winckley family (Lancs), 84 

Windsor forest, 79 

Wing, Bucks, enclosure, 189 
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Winkfield, Wilts, 85 

Winkleigh, Devon, 87 - 

Winnington, Salop, 192 

Winson Green, Staffs, 183 

Winstanley, Lancs, 84 

Winterbourne, Glos, enclosure, 204 

Winterton, Norfolk, lighthouse at, 79 

-Wintho. Lincs, 91 

Witheridge, Devon, 87 

Withibridge, Glos, 82 

Wiveliscombe, Som, 194 

Wicford, Warws, 197 

Wodehouse, John, earl of Kimberley, 18r 

Woking, Surrey, 95 

Wolfhampcote, Warws, 197 

Wollaston, Northants, 205 

Wolverhampton, Staffs, 183 

Wolverley, Worcs, tithe plans, etc., 86 ` 

Wolverton, Isle of Wight, ror 

Wombourne, Staffs, parish records, 196 

Wonersh, Surrey, Charity, 95 ` 

Woodchester, Glos, 82 

Woodford, Essex, parish records, 81 

Wood Hall, Essex, 78 ` ; 

Woodhall estate, Salop, 192 

Woodhouse, Salop, 192 

Woodlesford, Yorks, 209 

Woodmansey, Yorks, 187 

Wood Newton, Lincs, 91 

Woolavington, Som, parish records, 195; en- 
closure, ib. 

Wool Tod book, 205 

Woolverton, Som, 198, 200 

Wootton, Beds, 77 bis 

Worcester, 86 ter; elections, 87; tithes, 86 


Ñ 


ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL CONFERENCE, 158 
t Archives,’ 159 


“ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Historica, Wririnos, Pus- 
LISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EMPIRE, 
1940-1945.’ Ed. Louis B. Frewer, 44 

British National Bibliography, 160 

British Records Association, 159 

British Sessional Papers, reproduction of, by micro- 
print, 160 


“CATALOGUE OF Maps IN THE Essex RECORD 
OFFICE, 1566-1860. Ed. F. G. Emmison, 46 
Clay, C. T., compiler of ‘ A Catalogue of the Pub- 

lications of the Records Series, 1885-1946, Yorks. 
Arch. Soc., 47 
Congress of Historical Sciences, 42, 160° 


Worcestershire, 77, 89, 96 bis, 203; ‘County 
Record Office, 86 ; material for history of, 87 { 
Volunteers, 102 aang 

Worle, Som, 193 

Worleaton, Salop, 192 

Wormley, Herts, 84. 

Worplesdon, Surrey, tithes, 197 

Worsley, papers (I. of Wight), 181 

Wortham, Suffolk,.207 

Worthen, Salop, r92 

Wortley, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos, 204 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 211 

Wright, Ichabod, banker, diary, 93 

Wrockwardine, Salop, 193 

Wroughton, Wilts, 199, 200 bis ‘ 

Wycliffe, John, 98 $ ‘ : 

Wyle Cop, Salop, 93 

Wymington, Beds, enclosure, 78 

Wynn family (Wales), 210 

papers, 210 ` 
Wynne MSS (Beds), 77 





YARDLEY, Warws, 96, 208 ; charity estates, 95 
Yarmouth, I. of W., 83 

Yate, Glos, 82 

* Year’s Work in Archives,’ 206 

Yester papers, 77 - 

Yockleton, Salop, 193 

Yonges, Essex, 80 

York, 209 ; diocesan records, 185 

York, duke of : see Stuart, James 
Yorkshire, 80; 89, 90, 96, 102 bis, 187, 209, 213 - 
Yorkshire Archzological Society, 209 


Young, George Frederick, M.P., 182 


(C) NOTES AND NEWS AND BOOK REVIEWS 


DIPLOMATIC ARCHIVES, public ins 
Dupraz, Louis, ‘Le royaume 
(656—680), 162 


ion of, 43 
Francs . . 


Emmison, F. G., ed. ‘ Catalogue of Maps in the 
Essex Record Office, 1566-1860, 46 


Frewer, Louis B., ed: ‘ Bibliography of Historical 
Writings . . . 1940-1945," 44 


GLADSTONE PAPERS, The, 160 ‘ 
* Guide to Business History,’ 165 : 
Hr, Rosaump M. T., ed. ‘ The Rolls and Regis- 
ters of Bishop Oliver Sutton, 1280-1299,” 164 
* Historical Development, The, of Private Bill Pro- 
cedure and Standing Orders in the House of 
Commons,’ 165 =: tee 
Historical MSS: Commission, 39 . a Cnet 


NOTES AND NEWS AND BOOK REVIEWS 


“JOURNAL OF THE MERIONETH HISTORICAL AND 
RECORD Society,’ 159 . 


Larson, HENRIETTA M., ‘Guide to Business 
History,’ 165 


* MEDIEVAL LATIN Worp-L1T,’ 40 

Merioneth Historical and Record Society, 159 

Microcopying Materials for Research, American 
Committee on, 40 

“Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1679- 
1684.’ Parts i and ii. Ed. E. E. Rich, 45 


NATIONAL REGISTER OF ARCHIVES, 39 


PoLLaRD, Dr. A. F., 40 


43 


Public Record Office, records open for inspection, 


RATCLIFF, S. C., 40 

Rich, E. E., ed. ‘Minutes of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, 1679-1684," pts. i, ii, 45 

Rolls and Registers of Bishop Oliver Sutton, r280— 
1299, The, 164 

Royal Historical Society, 160 

“Royaume, le, des Francs et l'ascension politique 
des maires du palais au déclin du VIIe siècle 
(656—680), 162 


SOCIETY FOR THEATRE RESEARCH, 43 
VICTORIA COUNTY History, 41 


Wiiiams, O. Cyprian, ‘ The Historical Develop- 
ment of Private Bill Procedure and Standing 
Orders in the House of Commons,” 165 

‘ Writings on American History,’ 160 

* Writings on British History,’ 160 

YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ‘A Cata- 
logue of the Publications of the Records Series, 
1885~1946." Compiled by C. T. Clay, 47 
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